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TTIE LlTEKART SOCIETIES OF AsinERST CoLLEGK 

t Akniyersahv, August 11, 1847. 



But if there be in Glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attained, 
Witliout ambition, war, or violence, — 
By deeds of paoco, by wisdom eminent. 
By patience, temperance. 

Milton, Paradiie Segaiofd. 
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Da Tenium script qnornm non gloria nobis 
Causa, sad utilitas officitimque fuiC. 

Ovid, ^iit. est Fonio, III. Ik., 65, E6. 

Stngulnri in eo negotio usus opera Flacci Pamponii, consnlaris viri, nati 
ad omnia quie recte faoienda sunt, siraplioique virtuta, merentls semper 
qnam oaptaiitis glorium. — Velleius Patbeculub, BUt, Lib. n. Cap. ISB. 
Noil privatlm solum, sad pubUce fm'iiam, Homicidia compeecimiis, ot 
siiigulaB cEedas; quid balla, et occieamm gentiuixi ghriogtaa scehts? — Sen- 
eca, Episl. XCV, 5 30. 

Tanto m^'or faniE sitis est quam 
Virtutlsl Quia enini viituiom amplectitur fpeam, 
Prwniia si tollas ? 

JOVBKAI, Sat. X. 140-143. 

Wealth and children are the ornament of tliis present lifs ; but good 
worlis, which are permanent, are belter, in the sight of tliy Lord, with 
respect lo the reward, and better witli respect to Lope. — £oran, tr. Sale, 
Cli. 18. 

For ages mingled with liia pai'ent dost. 
Fame still records Nushirayan (he Just. 

From the PenfiiAN, by Sir William Jonee; I4fe,p. 98. 

Then Pecednr returned to his mother and her company, and ha said to 
her, '■ Mother, those were not angsis, but honorable knights." Then his 
mother swooned ny/ay. — The Mabinogiaii, tr. Lady Charlotte Guest, Vol. I. 
p 300. 

One day he met n poor woman weeping bitterly; and wiien he inqnired 
the cause, she told him that her only brotlier, her sole stay and support 
In the world, had been carried into captivity by the Moors. Dominiek could 
not ransom her brother; he had given away all his money, and even sold 
his books, to relievo the poor; but he offered all he could, — he offered up 
himself to be exchanged as a, sinve in place of her brother. The woman, as- 
tonished at snoli a proposal, fall upon her linees before him She refused his 
offer, but she spread tie fame of the young priest far and wide. — Jame- 
son, Legcnde oftiie MdttaiSe Orderi: St Domividi. 

Lord ! what honor falls to a knight that lie kills many men ! The hang- 
man kiileth more with a iietter title. It were better to be butchers of beasts 
than butchers of our brethren, for this were more unnatural. — Wycliffb, 
Of the Seven Dtadl^ Sim. 
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Guerea on peu II s'est ay(l6 des gens d'esp^o en aes ambasBades, sl-non que 
da SB3 gens de plume, aysnt opinion que I'espSe ne scent tant bien entendre 
sea aJTaires. ay les condnjre et d^mesler, comme In, plnme. — Bbantuub, 
Fies del Bommes lUuali-ea et Grands Capilaines Frangalt, Disuuurs XLV. 



AU't WdllhalEndi JTtii, Act II. Sc. 3. 
Tbe purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation : that awny, 
Men are but gilded loam or paintud elav. 

RidiardII.,Ka\,'l.&<:.l. 
>T is deatb to me to be at enmity : 
1 hate it, and desire all good men's love. 

Rkhardin.,katll.S.a.-i. 

Could rise or stand without this thirst of glory, 
Of noble works, as well the moald as story. 
For else what governor would spend his days 



Boocniine baa this passage of soldiers. They came to Apollo Co have their 
profession made tlie eighth liberal scienca, wliich he granted. As soon as 
it was noised np and down, it came to Che butchers, and they desired their 
profession might be made tlie ninth. " For," say they, " Che soldiers have this 
honor for the killing of men: now we kill as well as tliey ; but we kill beasts 
fof tlie preserving of men, and why should not we have honor likewise 
done to us ? " Apollo couid not answer their reasons, so he revei'sed his son- 
Cenoe, and made the soldier's trade a mystery, as tlie butoher's is. — Sei> 
■DES, Table TaSc: War. 



Certainly, as some man have sinned in the principles of Humanity, and 

mast auBwerfor not being men, BO others offend, if they be not more 

Far great oonsljtutions, and such as are constellated unto knowledge, do 
nothing, till fbey outdo all ; they come sliort of themselves, if they go not 

be3'ond others A man should be something that all men are not, and 

individual in somewhat beside bis pmper name. 

SlB Thomas BjujWsB, Vulyar Errois: Of Credditg aad SvprnUy. 
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Fiima, if EOt double-fnced, is double-mnutJied, 
And with BOntrary blast praclaima -most ilccds ; 
Oh both his wings, one black, tha other ivhitj;, 
Bears greatest namea in his wild ngry fligliL 

MiLTOs, Samion Asoiatlea, 971-974. 



No Indian prince has to his pataoi 



Who Tears not to do ill, yet feavs the name, 
And free from Conscienoe, is a slave to Fame. 

Denham, GKperS BUI, 129, 130. 
The secret plaaBore of a senerons act 
Is tbe great mind's great bribe. 

Dktdem, Oon Seiaetiafi, Act V. Sc. I. 
On pond un pauvre malheurenx pour avoir vol^ une pistole svir le grand 
chemin, dans son besoiii oxtrgme ; et on traile do hdroa nil homme qui fait 
la conqucte, o'est-ii-dire qai subjngue injastement las pays d'un ^tnt voisin. 
.... Prendce nil champ it un particolier est nn grand p^chS; prendre nn 
grand pays ^ itne nation est une aclioa inaocenie ei glrrriease. — FfiHBLOH , 
kxamm ^ Contdence iw le> Beaiirt de la RcyavU, Direction XXV. 
Content tiiyaolf to be obscurely good; 
When vice prevaiia, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station. 

Addison, Caio, Act IV. So. *. 
Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favors call ; 
She comes milooked for, If she comes at all. 

Pope, Tcoyi&o/'Fanie, B18, 514. 
To glory some advance a lying claim. 
Thieves of renown and pQferers of feme. 

TouNc, Sat. m. 87, S8. 
Ah ! who can tell hoiv hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shinos nfar? 

Beatiib, Minstrel, I. 1. 
I would wish for Irmnortalitj on earth for no other reason than for the 
power of relieving the distreBsed. — Maria Thbbbsa.; Coxe's Hislery of 
the Bowe ofAmli-ia, Vol. II. Ch. U. 

Adieu, mon oher et illustra maltre ; nons avons fait on hean r6re, mais it a 
6ti trep court, Je vms me remettre a la geora^tria et ii la philosophie. II 
est bien fimid de ne pins trnvailler que pour la gloriole, quond on s'est flatta 
pendant quelqne tempa de travailler ponr le blen public. — Cohdorcet, 
a VoUaht, ITTS; (Eacrei, Tom. I. p. 116. 
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Un temps pout arriver, oil les princPs,)nSE^adBrambitionqiii Its agile, et 
de ce retout habituel das memos iniiiii^ttnles et des mSmcs projets, tonrne- 
ront davantnge tears ragnrds veis les grondes id^es d'HumiiQit^; et el les 
hommes du temps present ne doirent pas Stra speototenrs de ces lienteaaes 
revolutions, il leur est permis du molue de s'unir par leuTS ti£ux k la per- 
fection des vevtus sociiileB, et aux progi'Ss de la bienfaisaiiee publique. — 
Hecker, Oe I' Admiaslraiivn dee Finance! de la /Vance, Part. I, Ch. 13. 

Les nnUons ne doiyent porter que 1e deull de leurs bienfaitours. Les 
rapr^sHntEns des nations lie doiveut rocommnndar a laur hommnge que 
les h^ros de TiiunmnitS. — Mikadeau, £hge Funitre de Franklin. 

I have had oecnsion to know many thousand persons in the course of 
my travels on this subject [of the Slave-Trade], and I can truly aay that 
the part which these took on this gi-aat question was always a tiiie oriterioji 
of their raoi'a] abameter. — Ci.ABKBOS,Jiietoi'ynf ike Abolilioa of the 4f!i- 
e™ Slrme-Troile, Vol. n. p. 4G0. 

Not thus the schoolmaster in his peaceful vocation His is a pro- 
gress not to be compared with anytliing like a march; but it lends to a faj 
more brilliant triumph, and to laurels more imperisliable than the desti'oyer 
of his species, the econrga of the world, ever won. Such man — men de- 
serviug the glorions title of Tenohcfs of Mankind— I have found laboring 

conacientiously, though perhaps obsciirely, iii their blessed vocation 

Their calling is high and holy ( then' fhme is the property of nations ; their 
renown will fill the earth in after ages, in praportion as it sounds not &r off in 
their own times. — Loud BbuitOhaic, Speeak at Lherpool, Jaly 20, 188G. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Wheelar, in his despatch (Camp Cudjali, August 24, 
1840) to Captain Douglas, describing the storming of flu Aflghaiiistan fort, 
says ! " I directed Lieutanant Paterson to concenti-ate as heavy a volley as he 
could close to the gate: this had the desirad effect, shook the gate, and en- 
abled the Grenadier of the Forty-Eighth,. under that otileer, to force it, and 
carry the fort in beaidiful aiyk, 6ay<mslaig all wilhirt !i .' " — HAyoojs, Lec- 
twei on Pmnting owl Design, Vol IL p. 362. 
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ORATION. 



THE literary festival which we are assembled to 
commemorate ia called Commencement. To an 
interesting portion of my liearera it is the commence- 
ment of a new life. The ingenuous student, havir^ 
completed his term of years — a classical Olympiad — 
amidst the restraints of the academy, in the daily pur- 
suits of the lecture-room, observant of forms, obsequious 
to the college curfew, at length renounces these re- 
straints, heeds no longer the summoning bell, throws off 
the youthful gown, and now, under the auspices of Al- 
ma Mater, assumes the robe of manhood. At such a 
change, the mind and heart open to impressions which 
may send an influence through remaining life. A sea- 
sonable word to-day may, peradventure, like the acorn 
dropped into propitious soil, shoot upward its invig- 
orating growth till its stately trunk, its multitudinous 
branches, and shelterm^ foliage become an ornament 
and protecti n of un peakable beauty. 

Feeling more than I can express the responsibility of 
the position in which I am now placed by your partial 
kindness, I trust that what I shall say may be not un- 
worthy of careful meditation, and that it may ripen in 
this generous soil with no unwelcome growth. I ad- 
dress the literary societies of Amherst College, and 
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8 FAME AND GLORY. 

my subject will naturally bear some relation to the oc- 
casion and to the assembly. But though addressing lit- 
erary societies, I feel that I should inadequately perform 
my duty at this time, if I spote on any topic of mere lit- 
erature, without moralizing the theme ; nor could I satisfy 
myself, — I think I should not satisfy you, — if I strove 
to excite merely a love of knowledge, of study, of books, 
or even of those classics which, like the ancient Eoman 
loads, the Appian and Maminian Ways, once trod by 
returning proconsuls and tributary kings, still continue 
the thoroughfares of nations. These thmgs I may well 
leave to the lessons of your able instructors and to the 
influences of this place ; nor, indeed, can I expect to 
touch upon any topic which, under the mingled teach- 
ii^s of the pulpit and the chair, has not been already 
impressed upon your minds with more force than I can 
command. Still, I may not vainly indulge the hope, by 
singling one special theme, to present it with distinct- 
ness and unity, so that it will be connected hereafter, in 
some humble measure, with the grave and the pleasant 
memories of this occasion. 

To you now standing on the threshold of life, anxious 
for its honors, — more anxious, I hope, for its duties, — 
nothing can be more important or interestu^ than the in- 
quiry, what should be your aims, and what your motives 
of conduct. The youthful bosom throbbing with historic 
examples is stirred by the praises lavished upon those 
who have gone before, and pants for fresli fields. The 
laurels of MUtiades would not suffer Themisfcocles to 
sleep. Perhaps a kindred sleeplessness consumes the 
early thoughts of our day, and, in those visions which it 
is said young men shall see. Fame and Glory too often 
absorb the sight. Turning the attention in this direction. 
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"we may, perhaps, ascertain tlie true nature of these po- 
tent attractious, and to what extent they can he justly 
regarded. 

My subject is Fame and Gloey. As I undertake 
this discussion, I feel that I enter upon a theme which 
has hecome a commonplace of declamation, while it has 
filled the aspirations of many of the noblest natures 
that have lived- The great Roman orator, whose essay 
De Gloria, surviving the wreck of antiquity, was lost 
in the darkness of the Middle Ages, cannot claim ex- 
clusive possession of the topic he had fondly made his 
own ; nor is there enough in the chapter De Cupiditate 
GIotUb, by the Eoman Mstoriographer,i to supersede in- 
quiry, especially in a Christian age, when a speaker may 
hope to combine hghts and illustrations which liad not 
dawned upon the Heathen. 

Three questions present themselves : First, "What, in 
the more popular acceptation, are Fame and Glory? 
Secondly, To what extent, if any, are they proper mo- 
tives of conduct or objects, of regard ? and. Thirdly, 
Wlrat are True Fame and Glory, and who are the men 
most worthy of honor ? Already, in stating these ques- 
tions, scenes and characters memorable in history rise 
hefore us, while from a distance we discern the dazzlir^ 
heights of human ambition. 



"What, in the more popular acceptation, are Fame and 
Glory ? In considering this question we must look be- 
yond the verses of poets, the eulogies of orators, and 
1 Vftlerina Mnximus, Lib. Vin. o. ii. 
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tlie discordant voices wlietlier of history or pliilosophy. 
We must endeavor to otserve these nimble-footed phan- 
toms from a nearer point of vieWj to follow their move- 
ments, to note their principle of life, and to direct upon 
them the light of truth. .Thus we may hope to arrive 
at a clear perception of their character, and perhaps do 
something by which to disenchant their pernicious pow- 
er and break their unhappy sorcery. 

Tame was portrayed by the poets of antic[mty as a 
monster, with innumerable eyes to see, innumerable 
ears to hear, and inmiraerablo tongues to declare what 
she had seen and heard: — 



n hoiTeodum, ingens, cni quot Bunt corpore plumse, 
Tot vigllea oculi snbter (mirabUH dictu], 
Tot lingute, totideni ora BOnant, tot subrigit aures." ' 

In this character her office was different from that com- 
monly attached to Glory. She was the grand author 
and circulator of reports, news, tidings, good or bad, 
true or false. Glory seems to have escaped the un- 
pleasing personification of her sister, iFame. These two 
names were often used in the same sense ; but the for- 
mer more exclusively designated that splendor of renown 
which was so great an object of heathen ambition. !For 
the present purpose they may be regarded as synony- 
mous, denoting, with different degrees of force, the rep- 
utation awarded on earth for human conduct. 

Glory, in common acceptance, is a form or expression 
of public opinion. It is the judgment uttered by fellow- 
mortals upon our lives or acta. It is the product of 
their voices. It is the echo of their characters and 
minds. Its value and significance are, therefore, meas- 
ured by the weight justly attached to this opuiiou, If 
1 jEiield, IV. lSl-183. 
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FAME AND GLOKY. 11 

those from w]iom it proceeds are enlightened, benevo- 
lent, and just, it may be the mark of honor. If, on the 
other hand, they are ignorant, heartless, or unjust, it 
must be an uncertain index, varying always in accord- 
ance with the elevation, mediocrity, or degi'odation of 
the intellectual and moral nature 

This explanation enables us to appreciate different 
foundations of Pame. In early and barbarous periods 
homage is rendered exclusively to achievements of 
physical strength, chiefly iii slaying -wild beasts or 
human beings termed " enemies." The feats of Her- 
cules, iiUing the fable and mythology of early Greece, 
were triumphs of brute force. ConcLueror of the Ne- 
mean lion and the many-headed hydra, atrangler of 
the giant Antseus, illustrious scavenger of the Augean 
stables, grand abater of contemporary nuisances, he was 
hailed as hero and commemorated as god. At a later 
time honor was still continued to mere muscular strength 
of arm. The most pobte and eminent chief at the siege 
of Troy is distii^uished by Homer for the ease with which 
he hurled a stone such as could not be lifted even by two 
strong men of bis day : — 



'Aponde 


roQS stone 


bold Hector heaved to throw, 




Pointed 




rongh nnd gross below j 




Not two 


strong men 


L the enormous weight ooald i 


■aise. 


Such me 




1 these degenerate days; 




Yet this, 


as easy as 


a, swain could bear 




The EDO' 


wy fleece, 1 


le tossed and shook in air." 1 





This was Glory in an age which had not 1 
r^ard the moral and intellectual nature, or that which 
distinguishes man from the beast, as the only source of 
conduct worthy of just renown. 

As we enter the polished periods of antiquity, ambi- 

1 Iliad.tr, Pope, XII. 637-542. 
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tion gleams in new forms, while we still discern tlie 
barbarism that slowly yields to advancing light. The 
Olympic games echoed to the Isthmian in shouts of 
praise. All Greece joined in competition for prizes 
awarded to successful charioteers and atliletes ; and 
victory was hailed as a great Glory. Poets did not 
disdain to sing these achievements ; and the odes of 
Pindar — tlie Theban eagle, whose pride of place is still 
undisturbed in the Grecian firmament — are squan- 
dered ill commemoration of these petty or vulgar con- 
testa In Sparta honor was the monopoly of the soldier 
returning with his shield, or on it. The arts of peace 
yielded servile precedence to the toils of war, in which 
were absorbed life and education. Athens, instinct with 
the martial spirit, did not fail to cherish the owl with 
the spear that belonged to her patron goddess ; poetry, 
eloquence, philosophy, history, art, held divided empire 
with arms ; so that this city is wreathed witli a Glory 
other and h^her than that of Sparta. And yet tliis 
brilliant renown, admired through a long succession of 
ages, must fade and grow dull by the side of triumphs 
grander and holier than any acliieved by force or intel- 
lect alone. 

Home slowly learned to recognize labors not employed 
in war. In her stately and imperatorial tongue, virtue, 
that word of highest import, was too often restricted 
to martial courage. Her much-prized crowns of honor 
were all awarded to the successful soldier. The title to 
a triumph, that highest object of ambition, was deter- 
mined by the number of enemies destroyed, and at 
least five thousand must have been slain in battle with- 
out any considerable detriment to the Roman power. 
Her most illustrious characters cherished tliis barbarous 
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Spirit. Cato the Censor, that model Itoman, hearing that 
the Athenian ambassadors iiad captivated tlie yoEth 
of Eome by tlie charms of philosophy, abruptly dis- 
missed them, and, with the spirit of a Mohawk Indian, 
declared his reprehension of such corrupting influence 
on a people whose only profession was war. Even 
Cicero, in his work of beautiful, but checkered morals, 
where heathenism blends with truth almost Christian, 
commends to youth the Glory of war, wliile he congrat- 
ulates his son Marcus on the great praise he had obtained 
from Pompey and the whole army, " by riding, hurling the 
javelin, and enduring every kind of military labor." ^ 

The Eoman, tai^ht the Glory of war, was also told, 
as a last resort, to balk the evils of the world by 
taking his own life, — falling on his sword, like Brutus, 
or opening his veins, like Seneca, Suicide was honor- 
able, glorious. A grave historian has recorded tlie mel- 
ancholy end of Cato at TJtica, whose philosophical sui- 
cide ia so familiar to English readers from Addison's 
tragedy : first, the calm perusal of Plato's Dialogue on 
the Immortality of the Soul ; then the plunging of the 
dagger into liia body ; the alarm of friends ; the timely 
presence of aid, by which the wound was closed ; and 
when the determined patriot was again left alone, a 
further ferocious persistence in his purpose till life 
was extinct: yet this recital is crowned by the an- 
nunciation, that Cato, " even by his death, gained great 
Glory." 2 

Other stages show other elements of renown. The 
Huns bestowed Glory upon the successful robber ; the 
Scandinavians, upon the triumpliant pirate; while in 
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Wales petty larceny and grossness of conduct were the 
foundations of Fame. In the Welsh tale of " The Mahi- 
nogion," where are stories of King Arthur, eo famous 
in song and legend, Peredur, whose dead father bad 
owned " tlie earldom of the North," is sent by his 
mother to visit where' lived " the best and the boldest 
and the most bountiful of men." As the son is about 
to leave, the mother instructs him how to secure an hon- 
orable name. " Now hear," says the ambitious mother 
to her eliild. " If by chance thou comest by a church, 
there chant thy paternoster. When thou seest victuals 
and drink to satisfy thy appetite, help thyself .thereto. 
If thou shouldest hear a cry of distress, go aiid knpw tlie 
cause, but in partic\ilar if it is the voice of .a- female. 
Should any precious jewel attract thy eyes, take it ; and 
bestow on others also. Thus skalt thou aeqtdre FaToe." ^ 
The processes of Fame thus rudely displayed were re- 
fined by chivalry ; but the vivid page of Froissart shows, 
that, while courtesy became a fresh and grateful element, 
petty personal encounters with spear and sword were 
the honorable feats by which applause was won and a 
name extended after death. And we learn from old 
Michael Drayton, the poet who has pictured the Battle 
of A^court, something of ^e inhuman renown there 
obtained : — 

" Who wonlil Iinve Fnma fnl! donrly here it liought, 

For It waa sold by nietisnre and by weight ; 

And nt one rate the price 9HII oBrtaiu atood, — 

AnouBce of honor anl a pound of blood," ^ 

From the early literature of Spain, where Chivalry 



2 Battla of Agineourt, Et. 26T. 
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fouml a faviiiilL- haunt, it appears that brutality, assas- 
sination, and murder were glorious, whQe adventure in 
robhery and promptitude iu vengeance were favorite 
a«t3 of heioism. " The Life of the Valiant C 
a Spanish knight of renown, by Lope de Vega, i 
exploits which were little better than performances of a 
brawny port-er and a bully. . Passions of a rude nature 
were gratified at will. Sanguinary revenge and inhuman 
harshness were his honorable- pursuits. A furious blow 
of his clenched fist, in the very palace of the Emperor 
at Augsbuig, knocked out the teeth of a heretic, — an 
achievement hailed with honor and congratulation by 
the Duke of Alva, and by his master, Charles the FiftL 
Thus did a Spanish gentleman acq^uire Fame in the six- 
teenth century ! ^ 

Such, in other places and times, have been objects of 
praise. Such is the Glory achieved. Men have ex- 
tolled what, according to their knowle(^e or ignorance, 
they could best appreciate. Wor does this rule fail in 
. our day. The ends of pursuit vary in different parts 
of- the globe and among different persons; and Fame is 
still awarded to conduct ■which reason condemns as bar- 
barous. The North American savage commemorates the 
chief who hangs at the door of his wig\vam a heavy 
string of scalps, the spoils of war. The New-Zealander 
honors the champion who slays and then eats his en- 
emy. The cannibal of tlte Feejee Islands, only re- 
cently explored by an expedition from our shores, 
is praised for his adroitness in lyir^, — for the dozen 
men he has killed with his own hand, — for triumphant 
capture, in battle, of a piece of tapa-cloth attached to 
a staff, not unlike one of our flags ; and when dead, his 
I Sismondi'a Literatura of the South, of Europe, VoL IV. pp. 8 - 16. 
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elut is placed in ids liand, and extended across the 
breast, to indicate in the next world that the de- 
ceased ■was a chief and a warrior.* This is barharous 
Glory ! But among nations professing Christianity, in 
our day, there is a powerful puhlic opinion exulting in 
conduct from which we turn with disgust, as we discern 
it among the savages of our forest, or the cannibals of 
the Pacific. The triumphs of animal strength and of 
brutal violence are hailed as famous. With perverse 
insensibility to the relative value of human acts, the 
chances and incidents of war are exalted above the pur- 
suits of peaca Victors from fields moistened with a 
brother's blood are greeted with grateful salutations, 
justly due to those only who have triumphantly fulfilled 
the grand commandments on which hang all the law 
and the prophets. 

Such is controllii:^ public opinion in our age and 
country. A people that regards success rather than 
those objects for which alone success is worthy of de- 
sire, — that has not yet discerned the beauty of hum- 
ble and disinterested labor in the great causes by "which 
mankind is advanced, — that has. not yet admired the 
golden link of harmony by which all efforts of useful- 
ness are hound together, — that lias not yet recognized 
the peculiar Christian sentiment of Human Brotherhood, 
without difference of country, color, or race, — that 
does not feel, in the concerns of state, as of private life, 
the enkindling supremacy of those principles of Justice 
and Benevolence which send their heavenly radiance 
into the home of poverty, the darkness of ignorance, and 
the Solitude of the prison, which exhibit the degradation 

1 Narrative of Ihe United States Exploring Expedition, Vol. III. pp. 76, 
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of the slave aiid the wickediiess of war, while tbej 
exalt scliolarahip, invigorate eloquence, extend science 
and aU human knowledge, — such a people, not unnat- 
urally, applauds conduct less in harmony with truth, 
iTTtue, goodness, than with its own imperfect spirit. 
And this is what is called Reputation, Fame, Glory, — 
fickle as a breeze, unsubstantial as a shadow. "Well 
does the master poet of Italy say, — 

" Nought is this mundane Glory bnt n brenth 
Of wind, thnt ooinss now thi» way nnd iioiv tliat, 
And uhangos uamo because it oliuiiges side," l 

II- 

In determining that Glory is hut a form or expres- 
sion of public opinion, vahmble only according to those 
from whom it proceeds, the way is prepared for the 
second question, — To wliat extent, if any, is it a proper 
motive of conduct or object of regard ? 

If we were ready to follow imphcitly those simple 
precepts of Christianity which ordain exalted duties as 
tlie rule of life, this inquiry might be answered shortly. 
It is well to pursue it in other aspects. 

Glory occupied the philosophers of antiquity, who 
disputed much on its value. Chrysippus and Diogenes 
held it in unbounded contempt, declarii^ tliat it was 
not worth extending a finger for.^ Epicurus, under tlie 
natural guidance of principles enjoining repose and in- 
difference to public afMrs, inculcated a similar contempt. 
His views were expressed sententiously in the precept of 
his school. Conceal thy life ; and he did not hesitate to 
warn against regulatii^ conduct by the opinion of oth- 
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era or the reputation of the world. Montaigne has pleas- 
antly remarked, that even this philosopher, when death 
was at hand, relaxed from the insensibility he had en- 
joined, — dwelhng upon the memory of Ids teachings, 
and by his will ordering his heirs to provide, in every 
recurring January, a festival to honor the day of his 
hirth.^ 

On the other hand, Cameades maintained that Glory 
is to he sought for its own sake, ■ — aji opinion wliich has 
not failed to find much sympathy and many foUoweis.^ 
Aristotle regarded it as the greatest and most invalua- 
ble of external goods, and warned against two extremes, 
both, in his opinion, equally vicious, — excess in seek- 
ing and in avoiding.^ But it is to the Eoman orator 
that we are to look for the most vivid defence of tliis, 
the master passion of his youth, manhood, and age. 

The influence exerted by Cicero over the opinions of 
mankind renders this feature of his character important. 
Of a less solid imderatanding than Demosthenes and 
Aristotle, — the former of whom, in his most masterly 
oration, vindicated for liimself a crown, the badge of 
Glory, wliile the latter, as we have already seen, was not 
insensible to its attractions, — he is more conspicuous 
than either for the earnestness and constancy with 
which he displays its influence, the frankness with 
wliich he recognizes it as a supreme motive and reward, 
and the seductive eloquence with which he commends it 
as an object of vehement and perpetual ambition On 
his return from those studies in Athena by which his 

1 EssnjB, Book II. ch. 16: Of Ghry. The iv[| 
Eploutua bj Diogones Laertlua, Lib. X. c 10. 
bii!, Lib. IL 0. 30, 81. 

a Cicero, De Finibne, L!b. m. o. 17. 

a Ethics, r.ib. IL c. 7; Lib. IV. c. 3, 4. 
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skill as an orator was so much enhanced, he consulted 
the Oracle at Delphi, not to leam how test his great 
powers and accomplishments might be devoted to the 
good of manliind, but by what means he might soonest 
arrive at the height of Glory. The answer of the Ora- 
cle, though imperfect and heathen, was in a higher mood 
than the inquiry. It waa, " By making his own genius, 
and not tlie opinion of others, the guide of life." Ar- 
rived in Home, he was fired by tlie fame of Horten- 
sius at the har, and conmienced his forensic career in 
emulous rivalry of that illustrious lawyer. In all the 
manifold labois of subsequent life, as orator, statesman, 
general, rhetorician, poet, historian, critic, and philoso- 
pher, the aspiration for renown was the Laharum by 
which he waa guided and inspired. It was to him the 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night. 

In Cicero this sentiment waa eimobled, so far as pos- 
sible with a desire so selfish, by the eminent standard 
which he established for tlie Glory so much coveted. In 
one of his orations he chai'acteiizes it as " the illustrious 
and extended Fame of many and great deserts, either 
towards friends, or towards country, or towards tlie whole 
race of men." ^ And again, in the calmness of those 
philosophical speculations by which his name is exalted, 
not less than by the eloquence which crushed Catiline, 
won the clemenay of Cieaar, and blasted the character 
of Antony, he declares tliat " Glory is the united praise 
of the good, the incorrupt voice of the true judges of 
eminent virtue, responding to virtue as an echo, and, 
being for tlie most part an attendant on good deeds, 
ought not to be disdained by good men."^ This is 
the picture of True Glory; nor were there any occa- 
1 Pro Maroello, 8. 2 Tubo. Qufest., Lili. HI. c 2. 
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sion of criticism, if he bad striven to do tlie good works 
to which li'ame responds as an echo, without regard to 
his own advancement. 

However elevated liis conception of Glory, he sought 
it for its own sake. He wooed it with the ardor of a 
lover, and embraced it as the bride of his hosom. In 
that unsurpassed effort for his early teaelier, the poet 
Arehias, where tlie union of literary and professional 
studies is vindicated with a beauty ecLual to the cause, 
lie makes puhhc profession of iiis constant desire for 
Fame. In quoting liis words on that occasion, I pre- 
sent a vindication of tins sentiment which has exerted 
immeasurable influence over the educated v/orld, and 
is, beyond question, the most eloquent and engaghig that 
ever fell from mortal hps. " Nor is this," says he, 
" to be dissembled which cannot be concealed, but it is 
to be openly avowed : we are all influenced by the love 
of praise, and the best are chiefly moved by Glory. 
The philosophers themselves inscribe their names even 
in those little hooks which they write on contempt of 
Glory ; in the very productions in which they express 
disdain of Praise and Tame they wish to gain Praise 

and Fame for themselves And now, judges, I 

will declare myself to you, and confess to you my love 
of Glory, too stroi^, perhaps, but nevertheless honora- 
ble For virtue desires no other reward of its 

toils and dangers than Praise and Glory : this being 
withdrawn, what is there in our poor brief career of 
life that can induce us to undertake such great labors ? 
Surely, if the soul did not look forward to posterity, if 
aU its thoughts were conlined within tlie bounds by 
which the span of life is circumscribed, it would neither 
waste its strength in labors so ai-duous, nor vex itself 
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with SO many caies and watebings, nor ■would it fight 
so often for life itself. But now there is io every good 
man a certain virtue, stirring the soul night and day 
with the incentive of Glory, and admonishing us that 
the remembrance of our name must not be suffered to 
pass away witli our life, but should be made to endui-e 
through all futurity."^ This certainly is frank. And 
in another oration Cicero sharply declares that no man 
exerts himself with praise ajid virtue in the perils of 
the republic who is not moved thereto by the hope of 
Glory and a regard to posterity.^ 

Thus distinctly recognizing human applause as an 
all-sufficient motive of conduct, and professing his own 
dependence upon it, we cannot te surprised at liis sedu- 
lous efforts to fortify his Fame, nor even at the itera^ 
tions of self-praise with which his productions abound- 
In that interesting collection of letters, so much of 
which is happily spared to us, disclosing the aims and 
aspirations of his life, there is melancholy evidence of 
the pernicious sway of this passion, even in his noble 
bosom. With an immodest freedom, which he vindi- 
cates to himself by the remarkable expression, that an 
ep'istle does not blusli, he invites his friend Lucceius to 
undertalie the Iiistoiy of that portion of Ms life ren- 
dered memorable by the overthrow of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, his exile, and return to his country ; and, 
not content witli dwelling on the variety and start- 
ling nature of the incidents, with the scope they would 
naturally afford to the accomplished historian, whose 
Glory, he subtly suggests, may in this way be connect- 
ed forever with his own, as is that of Apelles with the 
Glory of Alexander, he proceeds so far as to press his 
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friend, if lie does not tliinli tlie facts wortli tlio pains of 
adorning, yet to allow so mucli to friendship, to alfeetion, 
and to that favor which he had so persuasively con- 
demned in his prefaces, as not to confine himself scnipn- 
lously to the strict laws of history or the requirements 
of truth,^ Thus, in the madness of Ms passion for Glory, 
would he suborn that saered verity wliich is higher than 
friendship, affection, or any eartlily favor ! 

A character like Cicero, compact of so many virtues, 
resplendent with a genius so lofty, standing on one of 
the most commanding pinnacles of classical antiquity, 
still admired hy the wide world, hardly less than hy the 
living multitudes that once cliafed about the rostrum 
like a raging sea and were stilled hy the music of his 
voice, — such a character cannot fail to exert a too 
magical charm over the young, especially where its les- 
sons harmonize with the weakness rather than with the 
sternness of our nature, — with the instinctive prompt- 
ir^s of selfishness, rather tlian with that disinterested- 
ness which places duty, without hope of reward, with- 
out fear or favor, above all human consideration. It 
is most true that he has kindled in many bosoms 
something of his own inextinguishable ardors ; and the 
American youth — child of a continent beyond the At- 
lantis of his imagination, and lifted by institutions he 
had never seen, even in his vision of a Eepuhlic — feels 
a glow of selfish ambition, as, in tasks of the school, 
he daily cons the writings of this great master. 

1 Epiatolre ad Divanoa, Lili V. 13. — Tlie letter to Luocains seems to 
hire been a faTOnte, as it i< a tnoat remarkable, production of its aatlior. 
Writing to AtticQB, he mjs, " Valde btlla «(," and seeks to interest him in 
the Mme beliaif. (Ad Attieum, Lib, IV. 6.) Pliny, wlio looked to the pen 
of Tacitus for Fame, but in a higher spirit than Cieero, eKpressly declnrea 
Siat he does not desire him to give the least offence to truth. " Qnanqnam 
non eilgo ut escedaa aotJE rel modnm. Nam nee historin debet egredi 
veritatem, et honeste factia -veritjia sniBcit." — Plin. Epiatolte, Lib. VII. 33. 
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ITis influence is easily discerned in the sentiments of 
those whose scholarly nurture lias brought them within 
the fascination of his genius. I refer, by way of exam- 
pie, to Sir Wilham Jones, a character of much purity, 
and of constant sympathy with freedom and humanity, 
not less than with various labors of learning and litera- 
ture. In one of his early letters he said that he wished 
"absolutely to make Cicero Ms model ";^ wliile in an- 
other he shows himself a true disciple, by loyalty to the 
same motive of conduct which animated the Eoman. 
" Do not imagine," says Jones, " tliat I despise the 
usual enjoyments of youth. No one can take more de- 
light in singing and dancing than I do, nor in the mod- 
erate use of wine, nor in the excLuisite beauty of tlie 
ladies, of whom London affords an enchanting variety ; 
but I prefer Glory, my supreme delight, to all other grati- 
ficcU'iotis, and I toill pursue it throitgh Jk'e and vjater, by 
day and hy night." ^ Here is frankness kindred to that 
of his Koman exemplar. 

It will he proper to pause, in this review of opinion, 
and endeavor, by careful analysis, to comprehend the 
just office of this sentiment, which is elevated to be 
the guide of conduct and aim of life 

TTnqnestionably, as we are constituted. Glory does 
exert an imperious control. Its influence is widely and 
variously felt, though seeming to diminish with ad- 
vancing years, with the growth of tlie moral and intel- 
lectual nature, with the development of the Christian 
character, and in proportion as the great realities of 
existence here and hereafter engross the soul. The 
child is sensitive to it in earhest dalliance on a parent's 

1 Letter to H. A. Sohultens, Octoboi-, 1774; Life, by Lord Tcigiimoulli, 
p. 126. 

2 Lettor to C. Reviczki, March, J7T1: Ibid., p. 06. 
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knee. Here is an element of that unamiable selfish- 
ness which pervades his crude nature, rendering hiin 
jealous and envious of caress and praise b^towed upon 
another. His little hosom palpitates witli unrestrained 
ardora, which in children of a larger growth animate con- 
querors, and those whom the world calls "gi'eat." As 
he mingles with playmates, the same passion enters into 
his sports, and attends the exercises of the school. He 
is covetous of evanescent applause among his peers. 
He struggles for this fragile Glory, — a bubble blown 
by tlie breath of boys. 

In maturer years a similar solicitude continues, mod- 
ified by period and circumstance. Tiie youth putting 
away childish things rarely forgets the sentmient of 
emulation ; while not insensible to the desire of excel- 
lence, he is animated by the desire of excelling. I do 
not mention this for any austere criticism, but as a 
psychological feict. And when preparation gives place 
to action, then this same sentiment, which absorbed the 
child and animated the youth, reappears in the con- 
firmed ambition of manhood. Now, nnder loftier name, 
and with mien of majesty, it beckons to competition 
with the masters of human thought and conduct, filling 
his bosom with a pleasing frenzy. He is aroused by 

" the spur that the clear epirit dotli raise 
( 77in« h'st iB/rmj/y of voble miRd ) 
To soorn delights and lire laborious dnys."! 

He bums to impress his name upon the age, and to chal- 
lenge the gratitude of posterity. Por this he enters 
tlie lists with voice, pen, or, it may be, the sword. 
LOie Themistooles, he is sleepless from the knrcls 
of those who have gone before; like Alexander, he 
1 Milton, Lyoidas, TO -fa. 
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siglis for some new world to conquer ; lilce Cicsar, he 
po\irs fruitless teara, Ijeeause, at the age of the dying 
Alexander, lie has done nothing memorahle ; like Cieero, 
he dwells upon the applause of men, and draws from it 
fresh inspiration to labor; and even if he writes against 
Glory, it is, according to Pascal, for the Glory of writing 
well Tliis is the Lme of &lonj, a sentiment which 
lurlss in every stage and sphere of life, — ■with the young, 
the middle-aged, and the old, — with the lowly, the mod- 
erate, and the great, — under as many aliases as a cul- 
prit, — tut, in all its different forms and guises, having 
one simple animating essence, tlie passion for the ap- 
probation of our fellow-men.^ By a touch of exc[uisite 
nature, Dante reveals the suffering Spirits, in the penal 
gloom and terror of another world, clothed in the weak- 
ness of mortal passion, and, unconscious of the true 
glories of Paradise, still tormented by the desire to 
he spoken of on earth.' And Pascal echoes Dante, 
when, with that point which is so much his own, he 
says tliat " we lose life itself with joy, provided men 
speak of the losa," ^ 

This desire lies deep in the buman heart. It is a 
sentiment implanted at birth. It is kindred to other 
sentiments and appetites, whose office is tt) provide for 
our protection. It is like the love of wealth or the love 
of power, desires which all feel in a certain degree to be 

1 " Nulln est etgn timtn humilitas, quie dalcedine gloriie non tangatur." 
~ Val. Max., Lib, VIII. c. It, 5 5. 

2 "Pei-5 se carapi d 'esti luf^i bni, 
E toriii a riveder 1e belJs Etello, 
Quiiiido ti pioserii dicere: I' fiii, 
Fa die di noj alia genie ftvelle." 

Ivfe^-m, Ciiiito XVT. 82-85. 
8 PensSes, Va.it. I. Art. V. sec. 3i Vmdti de VHamme. 
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paii of tlicii lieing rbecogiiiziiig it, then, as an endow- 
ment from the hand of God, we may hesitate to condemn 
ita influence at all times and under all circumstances. 
Implanted foi some good, it is our duty to comprehend 
its true function This is not difficult. 

The Love of Glory, then, is a motive of human con- 
duct. But the same Heavenly Father who endowed us 
with the love of approbation has placed in us other 
sentiments of a higher order, more kindred to his own 
divine nature. These are Justice and Benevolence, both 
of which, however imperfectly developed or ill directed, 
are elements of every human soul The desire of Jus- 
tice, iilling us with the love of Duty, is the sentiment 
which fits lis to receive and comprehend the subhme 
injunction of doing unto others as we would have them 
do unto Hs. Ill the predominance of this sentiment, 
enlightened by intelhgence, injustice becomes impossi- 
ble. The desire of Benevolence goes further. It leads 
all who are undet its influence to those acta of kind- 
ness, disinterestedness, humanity, love to neighbor, which 
constitute the crown of the Christian character. Such 
sentiments are celestial, godhke, in their office. 

In determining proper motives of conduct, it is easy 
to perceive that the higher are more commendable than 
the lower, and that even an act of Justice and Benevo- 
lence loses aomethii^ of ita charm when known to be 
inspired by the selfish desire of human applause. It 
was the gay poet of antiquity who said that concealed 
virtue differed little from sepulchred sluggishness : — 

" Fnulum sepultie dlstat inertise 
Celnta virtus." i 

But tliis is a heathen sentiment, alien to reason and to 

1 Hor., Carm. IV. ix. 2fl, 30. 
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truth. It js hoped that men -will be honest, but from 
a higher motive than becaiise honesty is the beat policy. 
It is hoped that they will be humane, but for nobler 
cause than the Fame of humanity. 

The love of approbation may properly animate the 
young, whose minds have not yet ascended to the ap- 
preciation of that virtue which is its own exceeding 
great reward.^ It may justly strengthen those of ma- 
turer age who are not moved by the simple appeals 
of duty, unless the smiles of mankind attend them. It 
were churhsli not to offer homage to those acts by 
which happiness is promoted, even though inspired by 
a sentiment of personal ambition, or by coaisiderations 
of policy. But such motives must always detract from 
the perfect beauty even of good works. The Man of 
Eoss, who was said to 

" Do good by slenltli nnd blush to fl id it I ome 
was a character of real life and the example of his vir- 
tue may still be prized like the diamond tor its sur- 
passing rarity. It cannot be disgui-^ed however that 
much is gained wheie the desire of jiraise acts m con- 
junction with the higher sentunenta It ambition be 
our lure, it will be weU lor manland if it mute with 
Justice and Benevolente 

It may be demanded li we should be mdifleient to 
the approbation of men. Certainly not. It is a proper 
source of gratiiication, and is one of the just rewards on 
earth. It may be enjoyed when virtuously won, though 
it were better, if not proposed as the object of desire. 
The great Ei^lish magistrate. Lord Mansfield, wlule 
ing a wish for popularity, added, in words which 
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cannot be too often q^uoted, " But it is that popularity 
wliich follows, not that which is run after; it is that 
popularity which, sooner or later, never fails to do jus- 
tice to tlie pursuit of noble ends by noble means." ^ And 
the historian of the Decline and Fall of the Pioman 
Empire, who was no stranger to the Love of Glory, has 
given expression to the satisfaction which he derived 
from the approbation of those whose opinions were 
valuabla " If I listened to the music of praise," says 
Gibbon, in his Autobiography, " I was more serious- 
ly satisfied with the approbation of ray judges. The 
candor of Dr Eobertson embraced his discipla A let- 
ter from Mr. Hume overpaid the labor of ten years." ^ 
It would be difficult to declare the self-^ratulation of 
the successful author in langui^e moi-e sententious or 



Wliile recognizing praise as an incidental reward, 
though not a commendable motive, we cannot disregard 
the evil which ensues when the desire for it predominates 
over the character, and fills the soul, as is too often the 
case, with a blind emulation chiefly solicitous for persozial 
success. The world, which should he a happy scene of 
constant exertion and harmonious cooperation, becomes 
a field of rivalry, competition, and hostile struggla It 
is true that God has not given to all the same excel- 
lences of mind and heart ; but he naturally requires 
miore of the strong than of the many less blessed. The 
little we can do will not he cast vainly into his treas- 
ury ; nor need the weak and humble be filled with any 
idle emulation of others. Let each act earnestly, ac- 
cording to the measure of his powers, — rejoicing a^- 
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ways in tlie prosperity of his neighbor ; and though we 
may seem to accomplish little, yet we shall do much, if 
we he true to the convictions of the soul, and give the 
example of unselfish devotion to duty. This o£ itself is 
success ; and tliis is within the ambition of all. Life 
is no "Ulyssean bow, to be bent only by a single strong 
arm. There is none so weak as not to use it 

In the growth of the individual the intellect advances 
before the moral powers ; for it is necessary to know 
what is right before we can practise it ; and this same 
order of progress is observed in the Human Family. 
Moral excellence is the bright, consummate flower of aU 
progress. It is often the peculiar product of age. And 
it is then, among other triumphs of virtue, that Duty 
assumes her commanding place, while personal ambition 
is abased. Burke, in tliat marvellous passage of elegiac 
beauty where he mourns his only son, says, " Indeed, 
my Lord, I greatly deceive myself, if, in this hard sea- 
son, I would give a peck of refuse wheat loi all that is 
called Fame and Honor in the world," ^ And Channmg, 
with a sentiment most unlilie the ancient Itoman orator, 
declares that be sees " nothing worth hvmg tor but the 
divine virtue wliich endures and suneudeis all things 
for truth, duty, and mankind." ^ 

Such an insensibility to worldly objects, and such an 
elevation of spirit, may not be expet-ted at oni,e fiom 
all men, — certainly not without something of the trials 
of Burke or the soul of Channing. But it is witlun the 
power of all to strive after that virtue winch it may bo 
difficult to reach ; and just in proportion as duty be- 
comes the guide and aim of life shall \io learn to close 
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the soul against the allurements of praise and the 
asperities of censure, while we find satisfactions and 
compensations such as man cannot give or take away. 
The world, with ignorant or intolerant jn(^ment, may 
condemn; the countenance of companion may he 
averted; the heart of friend may grow cold; hut tlie 
consciousness of duty done wiU he sweeter than the 
applause of the world, than tlie conntenance of com- 
panion, or the heart of friend. 

m. 

From this survey of Glory, according to common ac- 
ceptance, and of its influence as a motive of conduct, I 
advance to the tliird and concludii^ head, — What are 
True Fame and Glory, and who are the men most worthy 
of honor ? The answer is already imphed, if not ex- 
pressed, in much of the discussion through which we 
liave passed ; but it may not be without advantage to 
dwell upon it more at length. 

From the vicious a,nd barharoiis elements entering 
into past conceptions of Glory, it is evident that there 
must he a surer and higher standard- A degraded pub- 
lic opinion naturally fails to appreciate excellence not 
in harmony with its own prejudices, while it lavishes 
regard upon conduct we would gladly forget. Genius, 
too, in all ages, (such is the melancholy story of Hu- 
manity,) has stooped to he sycophant, apologist, or friend 
of characters never to be mentioned without di^st. 
Historian, poet, and philosopher, false to every sacred 
office, liave pandered to the praise of those who should 
have been gibbeted to the condemnation of mankind, 
Lucan, the youthful poet of Freedom, oflers m his " Phar- 
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ealia" the incense of adulation to tlie monster Nero; 
QuintUian, tlie insti'uctor,*paiiaes in bis grave " Institutes 
of Oratory" to speak of the tyrant Domitian as most 
Iwly ; Paterculua, the historian, extols Tiberius and Se- 
jfinus ; Seneca, the philosopher, condescends, in liia trea- 
tise on Consolation, to flatter the imbecUe Claudius ; 
while, not to multiply instances in modern times, Gor- 
neUle, the grandest poet of France, prefaced one of his 
tragedies with a tribute to the crafty tyrant Mazarin ; 
and our own English Dryden lent Ms glowing verse 
to welcome and commemorate a heartless, unprincipled 
monarch and a servile court. 

Others, wliile refraining from eulogy, unconscious- 
ly surrender to sentiments and influences, the public 
opinion, of the age in which they live, — investing 
barbarous characters and scenes, the struggles of self- 
ishness and ambition, and even the movements of con- 
quering robbe.rs, with colors too apt to fascinate or 
mislead. Not content with that candor which should 
guide our judgment alike of the hving and the dead, 
they yield sympathy even to injustice and wrong, when 
commended by genius or elevated by success, and espe- 
cially if coupled with the egotism of a vicious patriot- 
ism. Not feehng practically the vital trutli of Human 
Brotherhood, and tlie correlative duties it involves, they 
are insensible to the true character and the shame of 
transactions by which it is degraded or assailed, and 
in their estimate depart from that standard of Absolute 
Eight which must be the only measure of true and 
permanent Fama 

Whatever may be temporary applause, or the expres- 
sion of public opinion, it may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction, that no true arid permanent Fame can he 
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founded except in labors wJiich pi-oniotc the happiness of 
mankind If these are by ClimtiaD means, with dis- 
interested motives, and with the single view of douig 
good, they become that rare and precious virtue whose 
fit image is the spotless lily of the field, brighter than 
Solomon in aU. his Glory. Earth lias nothing of such 
surpassing loveliness. Heaven may claim the lustre 
as its own. Such labors are the natural fruit of obe- 
dience to the gi'eat commandments, Eeason, too, in 
harmony with these laws, shows that the true dignity 
of Humanity is in the moral and intellectual nature, 
and that the labors of Justice and Benevolence, directed 
by intelligence and abasing that part which is in com- 
mon with beasts, are tlie highest forms of human con- 
duct. 

In determining the praise of actions, four elements 
may be regarded : first, the difficulties overcome ; sec- 
ondly, the means employed ; thirdly, the motives ; and, 
fowrtlily, the extent of good accomplished. If the dif- 
ficulties are petty, or the means employed low, vulgar, 
barbarous, there can be little worthy of highest regard, 
although the motives are pure and the results benefi- 
cent. If the motives are selfish, if a desire of power 
or wealth or Fame intrude uito the actions, they lose 
that other title to rt^ard springing from beauty and 
elevation of purpose, even if the conduct be mistaken 
or weak, and the results pernicious. Home Tooke 
claimed for himself no mean epitaph, when he asked 
for himself after death the praise of good intentions. 
Still further, ^ — if httle or no good arises, and the actions 
fail to be ennobled by high and generous motives, while 
tlie means employed are bai-barous and unchristian, and 
the diOiculties overcome are trivial, then surely there is 
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little occasion for applause, although -worldly success or 
the bloody eagle of victorioua battle attend thein. 

Here we encounter the (question. What measure of 
praise slmll be accorded to wai', or to the profession of 
anna ? Thus far, great generals and conc[ueror3 have 
attracted the largest share of admiration. They swell 
the pt^ of history. For them is inspiring music, the 
minute-gun, the flag at half-mast, the trophy, the monu- 
ment. Fame is a plant whose most luxuriant shoots 
have grown on fields of blood. Are these vigorous and 
perennial, or are they destined to perish and fall to earth 
beneath the rays of the still ascending sun ? 

There are not a few who will join with Milton in his 
admirable ju(^ment of martial renown : — 

" They err who count it glorious to subduo 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Grent cities by oasiuilt Wbat do tiiese worthies 
But rob tmd spoil, bum, elongbter, and ensiave 
Peaceable nntions, neighboring or remote. 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those, their oonquerars, who leave behhnl 
Nothing but rain, wheresoe'er they rove, 
And ail the flourisliing worits of pence destroy f " t 

This interesting testimony iinds echo in another of 
England's remarkable characters, Edmund Waller, — 
himself poet, orator, statesman, man of the world, — 
who has left on record his judgment of True Glory, 
in a valedictory poem, written at the age of eighty, 
when the passions of tliis world no lor^r obscured the 
clear perception of duty. At an earlier period of life 
he had sung of war. Mark the change in this swan-Uke 
note, which might disenchant even the eloquence of 
Cicero, covetous of Fame i — 

1 Parfldiae Regiilned, Book HI. 71 -SO. 
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"Eiirth praises conqnerors forfilieddingblooclj 
Heaven, those that love their foes and ilo 'em good. 
It is terrestrial honor to be crowned 
For strewing mai, lite rushes, on tha grooudj 
TruB Glory 't is to rise above tliara all, 
Witbont the advantage taken by their GiU. 
Hb th!it hi fight diminishea manldnd 
Does no addition to liis stnture lind; 
But he that does a noble aatnre show. 
Obliging others, still does higher grow : 
For vktvie practised suoh an hnbic gives 
Thut among men lie like an nngel lives; 
Humbly be doth, and without envy, dwell, 
X^ved and admired by those he does excel. 

Wrastling with Death, thase lines I did indite ; 
No other theme could give my soul delight. 
that my yontb had Oitis eraployad my pen. 
Or that 1 now could write as well as tben ! '■ 1 

Well does the poet give the palm to moral excellence ! 
But it is from tlie lips of a successful soldier, cradled 
in "war, the very pink of warlike heroism, that we are 
taught to appreciate the Eame of hterature, which, 
though less elevated than that from disinterested be- 
neficence, is truer and more permanent than any bloody 
Glory. I aUude to Wolfe, conqueror of Quebec, who 
has attracted a larger share of romantic interest than 
any other of the gallant generals in English history. 
We behold him, yet young in years, at the head of an 
adventurous expedition, destined to prostrate the French 
empire in Canada, — guiding and encouraging the firm- 
ness of his troops in unaccustomed diflculties, ■ — awak- 
enii^ their personal attachment by his kindly suavity, 
and their ardor by his own example, — climbing the 
precipitous steeps which conduct to the heights of the 
strongest fortress on the American continent, — there, 
under its walls, joining in deadly conflict, — wounded, 

3 Of the Fear of God, Canto 2. 
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— stretched upon the field, — faint from loss of blood, 

— with sight alieady dimmed, — liis life ebbing rapidly, 

— cheered at last by the sudden cry, that the enemy is 
fleeing in all directions, — and then his dying breath 
minghng with the shouts of victory. An eminent artist 
has portrayed this scene of death in a much admired 
picture. History and Poetry have dwelt upon it with 
peculiar fondness. Such is the Glory of arms ! Hap- 
pily there is preserved to us a tradition of this day 
which affords the gleam of a truer Glory. As the com- 
mander, in his boat, floated down the current of the St. 
Lawrence, under cover of night, in the enforced silence 
of a military expedition, to effect a landing at an oppor- 
tune promontory, he was heard repeating to himself^ 
in subdued voice, that poem of exquisite charm, — tlien 
only recently given to mankind, now familiar as a house- 
hold word wherever the mother tongue of Gray is spoken, 

— the "Elegy in a Country Churchyard." Strange and 
unaccustomed prelude to the discord of battle ! As the 
ambitious warrior finished the recitation, he said to his 
companions, in low, but earnest tone, timt he " would 
rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec."^ 
He was right. The Glory of tliat victory is already dy- 
ing out, hke a candle in the socket. The True Glory of 
the poem stiU shines with star-bright, immortal beauty. 

Passing from these testimonies, I would observe for a 
moment the nature of Military Glory. Its most con- 
spicuous element is courage, placed by ancient pliiloso- 
phers among the four cardinal virtues ; Aristotle seems 
to advance it foremost. But plainly, of itself, it is 
neither virtue nor vice. It is a quality in man pos- 
sessed in common with a laage number of animals. It 
1 Grahame, History of the United States, Vol. IV. pp. 61, 62. 
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becomes virtue, wlien exercised in obedience to tlia 
higher sentiments, witli Justice and Benevolence as 
its objects. It is of humbler character, if tliese objects 
are promoted by Force, or by ilie beast in man. It is 
uncLuestionably vice, when, divorced from Justice and 
Benevolence, it lends itself to the passion for wealth, 
power, or Glory. 

It is easy to determine that courage, though of the 
lion or tiger, when employed in an unrighteous cause, 
cannot be the foundation of true and permanent Pame. 
Mardonius and his Persian hosts in Greece, CiBsar and 
his Eoman legions in Britain, Cortes and his conquer- 
ing companions in Mexico, Pizarro and Ms band of 
robbers in Peru, the Scandinavian Vikings in their 
adventurous expeditions of piracy, are all condemned 
without hesitation. Nor can applause attend hireling 
Swiss, or Italian chieftains of the Middle A^es, or 
bought Hessians of the British armies, who sold their 
spears and bayonets to the highest bidder. And it is 
diificult to see how those, in our own day, following the 
trade of arms, careless of the cause in which it is em- 
ployed, can hope for better sympathy. An early Eng- 
hsh poet, of mingled gayety and truth. Sir John Suck- 
ling, himself a professor of war, malies the soldier con- 
fess the recklessness of his life : — 

" I Hin a man of war ajid might, 

And know thus much, that I can fight, 

Whether I om i' th' wrnng or right, 

Devoutly." ^ 
In such a spirit no True Glory can be achieved. And 
is not this plainly tlie spirit of the soldier, regarded as a 
" machine " only, and acting in unquestioning obedience 
to order* ? No command of GiDvemment, or any human 
1 A Soldier: Works, Vol. I p. 83. 
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power, can sanctify wrong; nor can rules of military 
subordination, or prejudices of an unchristian patri- 
otism, dignify conduct in violation of heaven-lDom 
sentiments. The inspiring inscription at Thermopylae 
said, " O stranger, tell the LaeedEemonians that we lie 
here in obedience to tlieir commands " ; ^ "but the three" 
hundred Lacedaemonians who there laid down their lives 
were stemming, in those narrow straits, the mighty tide 
of Xerxes, as it rolled in upon Greece. 

To all defenders of freedom or country the heart goes 
forth with cordial, spontaneous sympathy. May God 
defend the right ! Their cause, whether in victory or 
defeat, is invested with the interest which from the 
time of Abel has att-ached to aU who suffer from the 
violence of a brother-man. But their unhappy strife 
belongs to the dishonorable bakbaeism of the age, — 
like the cannibalism of an earlier period, or the slavery 
of our own day. 

Not questioning the right of self-defence, or under- 
taking to consider the sanctions of the Instiiuiion of 
War as an established Arbiter of Justice between na- 
tions, or its necessity in ovu" i^e, all may join in regard- 
ing it as an unehrisiian institution, and a melancholy 
necessity, offensive in the sight of God, and hostile to 
the best interests of men. A field of battle is a scene 
of execution according to the laws of war, — without 
trial or judgment, but with a thousand Jack Ketches in. 
the odious work.^ And yet the acts of hardihood and 
skill here displayed are entitled " brilliant " ; the move- 
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menta of the executioners iii gay apparel are praised 
as "brilliant"; the destruction of life is "brilliant"; 
the results of the auto da /4 are " brilliant " ; the day 
of this mournful tragedy is enrolled aa " brilliant " ; 
and Christians are summoned to commemorate with 
honor a scene which should rather pass from the recol- 
lection of men. 

The example even of martial Kome may here teach 
us one great lessoiL Eecognizing the feUowsliip of a 
common country, conflicts between citizens were con- 
demned ^fratricidal. Givil war was branded as guUt 
and erime. The array of opposing forces, drawn from 
the bosom of the same community, knit together by 
the same pohtical ties, was pronounced impious, even 
where they appeared under such cherished names as 
' and Csesar: — 



" Impia aoncurrant Fompeii at Cffisai'ia arma." i 
As the natural consequence, victories in these frater- 
nal feuds were held to be not only unworthy of praise, 
but never to be mentioned without blame. Even if 
countenanced hy Justice or dire necessity, they were none 
the less mournful. No success over hretkren of the same 
cowntry could ie the foundation of honor. And so firm- 
ly was tliis principle embodied in the very customs 
and institutions of Home, that no ihavMgiving or re- 
ligious ceremony was allowed by the Senate in com- 
memoration of such success ; nor was the triumph per- 
mitted to the conquering chief whose hands were red 
with the blood of feUow-citizens. Ctesar forbore even 
to send a herald of his unhappy victories, and looked 
upon them with shame} 
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As we recognize the commanding truth, that God 
" hath made of one blood all nations of men," and that 
all his cliildren are bretliren, the distinctions of coun- 
try disappear, ALL war becomes fratricidal, and 
victory is achieved only by sliedding a brother's blood. 
Tiie soul shrinks from contemplation of tlie scene, and, 
while refusing to judge the act, confesses its unaffected 
sadness. 

" The pomp ia darkeneil, and the day o'arcsiEt." 

It was natural that ancient Heathen, strangers to the 
sentiment of Human Brotherhood, should limit their 
regard to the narrow circle of country,- — as if there were 
magical lines within which strife and bloodshed are 
shame and crime, while beyond this pale they are great 
Glory. Preparing for battle, the Spartans sacrificed to 
the Muses, anxious for the countenance of these divini- 
ties, to the end tliat their deeds might be fitly described, 
and deenung it a heavenly favor that witnesses should 
behold them. Not so the Gu-iatian. He would rather 
pray that tlie recording angel would blot with tears all 
recollection of the fraternal strife in which he was sor- 
rowfully ei^aged. 

This conclusion, however repugnant to the sentiment 
of Heathenism or the practice of Christian nations, 
stands on the Brotherhood of Man. Because this truth 
is imperfectly recognized, the Heathen distinction be- 
tween civil war a,nd foreiffn war is yet maintained. To 
the Christian, every fellow-man, whether remote or near, 
whether of our own country or of another, is " neigh- 
bor" and "brother"; nor can any battle, whether be- 
tween villages or towns or states or countries, be 
deemed otlier than shame, — like the civil \rara of Home, 
whicli the poet aptly said ooiild bear no iriicmplts : — 
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" Rellii geri plEicuit miUos biibilirra tniin^koy" 1 

The same mortification and regret with wliioh we regard 
the hateful contest between brothers of one household, 
kinsmen of one ancestry, citizens of one couiitr}', must 
attend every scene of strife ; for are we not all, in a just 
and Christian sense, brethren of one household, Idna- 
men of one ancestry, citizens of one coimtry, — the 
world? The inference is irresistible, that no success 
in arms against fellow-men, no Uiumph over brothers, 
flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, no destruc- 
tion of the life which God has given to his children, 
no assault upon his sacred image in the upright form 
and countenance of man, no effusion of human blood, 
wider lohaUver apology of necessity vindicated, can be tlie 
foundation of Christian Fame. 

Adverse to the prejudices of mankind as such conclu- 
sion may be, it must find sympathy in the refined soul 
and the inner heart of man, while it is in harmony 
with those utterances, in all ages, testifying to the vir- 
tue whose true parent is Peace. The loving admiration, 
so spontaneously offered to the Christian graces which 
adorned the Scipios, hesitates at those scenes of blood 
which gave to them the unwelcome eminence of "the 
two thunderbolts of war." The homage freely ac- 
corded to forbearance, generosity, or foi^veness, when 
seen in the spectral glare of battle, is a tacit rebuke to 
the hostile passions whose triumphant rage constitutes 
tlie Glory of amis. Tlie wail of widows and orphans, 
and the sorrows of innumerable inourners i 
be comforted, often check the gratulations of s 
Stern warriors, too, in the paroxysm of victory, by 
unwilling tears vindicate humanity and condemn their 

1 Lucan, PhaTsnlia, Lib. 1. 13. 
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own triumplis. More than one, in the dread extremities 
of life, has looked back with regret upon his career of 
battle, or perhaps bke Luxembonig of France, confessed 
that he would rather remember a cup of cold water 
given to a felluw-cieatuie lu poverty and distress than 
all his victories, with theu blood, desolation, and death. 
Thus speaks the heart of man, No true Fame can flow 
from the fountain of tears 

The achie\ements of viar and the characters of con- 
querois have been exposed by satire, under whose sharp 
touch we see their unsubstantial renown. 



Nobody has done this more plainly than Rabelais, who, 
in an age when Peace was only a distant vision, gave 
expression to those sentiments, often vague and unde- 
fined, which have their origin in the depths of the 
human soul In tlie life of Pantagmel, that strange 
satire, compounded of indecency, humor, effrontery, and 
learning, one of the chamcters, after being very meiTy 
in hell, talking familiarly with Lucifer, and penetrating 
to the Elysian Fields, recognizes some of the world's 
great men, but changed after a very extraordinary man- 
ner. Alexander the Great is mending and patching old 
breeches and stockings, and thus obtains a very poor 
living. Achillea is a maker of hay-bundles ; Hanni- 
bal, a kettle-maker, and seller of ^j-shells. All the 
knights of the liound Table are poor day-laborers, 
employed to row over the rivers Oocytus, Phlegethon, 
Styx, Acheron, and Lethe, when, according to Eabelais. 
" my lords the devils have a mind to recreate them- 
selves upon the water, as on like occasion one hires 
. at Lyons, the gondoliers of Venice, or 
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oars of London, — but with this difference, tliat these 
poor knights have for their fare oidy a bob or flirt on 
tlie nose, and in the evening a, morsel of coarse, mouldy 
bread." ^ Such is the wretched contrast between the 
judgment of earth and that other judgment, which can- 
not be arrested when earth has passed away. 

Whatever the voice of poets, moralists, satirists, and 
even of soldiers, it ia certain tliat the Glory of arms 
stiU exercises no mean influence over the human mind. 
The " red planet Mars " is still in the ascendant The 
Art of War, which a French divine lias happily termed 
"the baleful art of teaching men to exterminate one ■ 
another," ^ is yet held, even amor^ Christiana, an ]ion- 
orable pursuit ; and the animal courage which it stimu- 
lates and develops is prized as transcendent virtue. It 
■will be for another age and a higher civiUzation to ap- 
preciate tlte more exalted character of Beneficence as 
an Art, — the art of extending happiness and all good 
influences, by word or deed, to the largest number of 
mankind, — while, in blessed contrast with the misery, 
degradation, and wickedness of war, shines resplendent 
the True Grandeur of Peace. AH then will be willing 
to join with the early poet in saying, — 



Then shall the soul thrill with a nobler heroism than 
that of battle, wliile peaceful Industry, with untold mul- 
titudes of cheerful and beneficent laborers, takes the 

1 Pantagruel, Book IL ch. 30. 

3 -' L'nrt mililaire, c'eat a dire, I'ert ftiiisste d'apprentlre nux homm«a ^ 
s'exterrainer les uns les Butres." — Massilloii, Oraisoii Fun6bve de Louis le 

* Waller, Of Qneeu Catharine, on New Year's Day, 16S8, 
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pliice of W.ir and ite "works, — while Literature, full of 
comfort and sympathy for the heart of man, rejoices 
in happiest empire, — while Science, with extensive 
sceptre, advances the hounds of linowledge and power, 
adding unim^inahle strength to the bands of men, 
opening iinmeasurahle resources in the earth, and re- 
vealing new secrets and harmonies in tlie skies, — 
■while Art, elevated and refined, lavialies fi'esh images 
of beauty and grace, — while Charity, in streams of 
milk and honey, diffuses itself through all the habita- 
tions of the world. 

Does any one ask for signs of this coming era ? The 
increasing knowledge and beneficence of our own day, 
the broad-spread sympathy with human suffering, the 
widening thoughts of men, the longings of the heart 
for a higher condition on earth, the unfuMUed promises 
of Christian Prc^;ress, are the auspicious auguries of 
this Happy Future. Not to the Great Nav^ator alone, 
but to aU now toiling for the new and glorious future, 
may be addressed the inspiring verses of the German 
poet : — 

"Steer, bold nmriner, on! albeit wUlinss rieride thee, 

And the atBarsmnn drop idly his hnnd at the helm ; 
Ever, ever to waslmirrt ! there mast the coast be discovered, 

If It but lie diatitiot, Inminnns lie in tliy mind. 
Trust to the God that leads thee, and follow the sea that is silent; 

Did it not yet exist, now would it rise from the flood. 
Nature with Genins stands united in league everlasting! 

What is promised by one surely tha other performs." 1 

As early voyagers over untried realms of waste, we 
have already observed the signs of land. Tlie green 
twig and fresh red berry have floated by our bark ; tlio 
odors of the shore fan our faces ; nay, we descry the 
1 Schiller, Colombua. 
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distant gleam of light, and hear from the more earn- 
est watchers, as Columbus heard, after midnight, from 
the mast-head of the Pinta,, the joyful cry of Zand! 
Land ! and, lo ! a New World breaks upon our morn- 
ing gaze. 

A new order of heroes and of great men will then 
be recognized, while the liistory of the Past will be 
reviewed, to le-jui^e tlie Fame awarded or withheld. 
There are many, having high place in the world's praise, 
from whom a righteous Putm'e will avert the coun- 
tenance, so that they wiU. linow at last the neglect which 
has thus far been the lot of better men ; but there are 
others, httle regarded during life, sleeping in humble or 
unknown earth, who shall become the favorites of True 
Glory. At Athens there was an, altar dedicated to 
the Unknown God. The time is at hand, when the 
company of good men whose Hree are . without record 
or monument will find at length an altar of praise. 

Then mU be cherished, not those who, from accident 
of birth, or by selfish stru^le, have succeeded in win- 
ning the attention of mankind, — not those who have 
commanded axmies in barbarous war, — not those wlio 
have exercised power or swayed empire, — not those 
who have made the world tributary to their luxuiy and 
wealth, — not those who have cultivated knowlec^e, 
regardless of their fellow-men. Not present Fame, nor 
war, nor power, nor wealth, nor knowledge, alone, can 
secure an entrance to this true and noble Valhalla. 
Here will be gathered those only who have toiled, each 
in his vocation, for the welfare of the race. Mankind 
will remember those only who have remembered man- 
kind- Here, with the apostles, the prophets, and the 
martyrs, sliall be joined the glorious company of the 
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world's benefactors, — the goodlj- fellowship of truth 
and duty, — the noble army of statesmen, orators, poets, 
preachers, scholars, meu. in all wallcs of life, who liave 
striven for the happiness of others. If the soldier iinds 
a place in this sacred temple, it will be not because, but 
notvnihstandiiig, lie was a soldier. 

" God alone is great ! " Such was the admired and tri- 
umphant exclamation with which MassiUon opened liis 
funeral discourse on the deceased monarch of France, 
called in his own age Louis iJie Great. It is in the 
attributes of God that we find the elements of true 
greatness. Man is great by the godlike qualities of 
Justice, Benevolence, Knowledge, and Power, And as 
Justice and Benevolence are higher than Knowledge 
and Power, so are the just and benevolent higher than 
those who are intelligent and powerful only. Should 
all these qualities auspiciously concur in one person on 
earth, then might we look to behold a mortal, supremely 
endowed, reflecting the image of his Malrer. But even 
Knowledge and Power, without those h^her attributes, 
cannot constitute true greatness. It is by his Goodness 
that Grod is most truly known; so also is the Great 
Man. When Moses said imto the Lord, "Show me 
thy Glory," the Lord answered, " I wiE make all my 
Goodness pass before thea" ^ 

It will be easy to distinguish between those merely 
memorable in the world's annals and those truly great. 
Keviewing the historic names to which flattery or a 
false appreciation of character has awarded this title, 

1 EsoduB, xxsiii. 18, 19. — It was HBaybgof Heathen Antlqnity, tbat to 
halp (1 mortnl waa to be ft G!od to a mortal, and tliis is the way to cvevlast- 
ing Glory: "Dcu9 estmortali jiiTaie mortnlcm, oC hcec ad leteruam Gloriain 
via." — Plin., Nat. Hist., II. 7. 
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we find its painful inaptitude. Alexander, drnnk with 
victory and with wine, whose remains, after early death 
at the age of thirty-two, were home through conquered 
Asia on a funeral car gHttering with massive gold and 
wonderful in magnificence, was not truly great. Ceesar, 
ravager of distant lands, and trampler upon the liberties 
of his own country, with an unsurpassed eomhination 
of intelligence and power, was not truly great. Louis 
the Fourteenth of France, magnificent spendthrift mon- 
arch, prodigal of treasure and of blood, always panting 
for renown, was not truly great. Peter of Russia, 
organizer of material prosperity in his vast empire, 
jnurderer of his own son, despotic, inexorable, unnatu- 
ral, savage, was not tmly great. Frederic of Prussia, 
heartless and consummate general, skilled in the bar- 
barous art of war, who played the game of robbery 
with human hves for dice, was not truly gi-eat. There 
is little of true gi-andeur in any such career. Kone of 
the Beatitudes showered upon them a blessed influence. 
They were not poor in spirit, or meek, or merciful, or 
pure Lq heart. They were not peacemakers. They 
did not hunger and thirst after Justice. They did not 
suffer persecution for Justice's sake. 

It is men like these, tltat the good Abbe St. Pierre, 
in works deserving well of mankind, has termed Illus- 
trious, in contradistinction to Greai. Their hifluence 
was extensive, their power mighty, their names famous ; 
but they were barbarous, selfish, and inhuman in aim, 
with little of love to God and less to man, 

Tliere is another and a higher company that thought 
Httle of praise or power, whose hves shine before men 
with those good works which glorify their authors. 
There is Milton, poor and bUnd, but " bating not a jot 
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of lieart or hope," — in an age of. ignorance the friend 
of education, in an age of servility and vice the pure and 
imcontaminated fiiend of freedom, tuning hia harp to 
those magnificent melodies which angela might stoop to 
hear, and confessing his supreme duties to Humanity in 
■woi'ds of simplicity and power. " I am long since per- 
suaded," was Ilia declaration, " that, to say or do aiigiit 
worth memory and imitation, no purpose or respect 
should sooner move us than simply the loi'e of God and of 
manldnd." ^ There ia Vincent de Paul, of I^Yance, once a 
captive in Algiers. Ohtainhig freedom hy happy escape, 
this fugitive slave devoted himself with divine success 
to works of Christian benevolence, — the establishment 
of hospitals, visiting those in prison, the spread of am- 
ity and peaca Unknown, he repairs to the galleys at 
Marseilles, and, touched by the story of a poor convict, 
takes the heavy chains upon himself, that this fellow- 
man may leave to visit his wife and children ; and then, 
moved by the sorrows of France bleeding with war, 
hurries to her powerful minister, the Cai-dinal Richelieu, 
and on Ms knees entreats, — " Give us peace I have pity 
uponnsl give peace to Prance I" ^ There is Howai-d, 
the benefactor of those on whom the world has placed 
its brand, — whose charity, like that of the Frenchman, 
inspired by the single desire of doing good, illumined 
the gloom of the dungeon as with angelic presence. 
"A person of more ability," he says, in sweet simplici- 
ty, " witli my knowledge of facta, would have written 
better; but the object of my ambition was not the 
Fame of an author. Hearing the ay of the miserable, 
I devoted ny tiine to their relief!' ^ And, lastly, there 

1 OfEdncatJon; ProsB Works, Vol. I. p. SVS. 

S Biogrnpliie Univeraalle; Art. VinetJit dt Panl. 

« Howiinl's State of llie Prisons, p. 469. 
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is Clarkaon, who, while yet a pupil of the tTniverfiity, 
commenced those life-long labors against slavery and 
the slave-trade which embalm his memory. Writ- 
ing an essay on the subject as a coEege exercise, his 
soul warmed with the task, and, at a period when even 
the horrors of " the middle passage " did not excite 
condemnation, he entered tlie lists, the stripling cham- 
pion of the Eight. He has left a record of the mo- 
ment when this supreme duty flashed upon hiiiL He 
was horseback, on his way from Cambridge to London. 
" Coming in sight of Wade's Mill, in Hertfoixishire," 
he says, " I sat down disconsolate on the turf by the 
roadside, and held my horse. Here a thought came 
into my mind, that, if the contents of the Essay were 
true, it was time soma person should see these calami- 
ties to their end." ^ Pure and noble impulse to a beau- 
tiful career ! 

Such are exemplars of True Glory. Without rank, 
office, or tlie sword, they accomplished immortal good. 
WMle on earth, they labored for their fellow-men; 
and now, sleeping in death, 'bj example and works 
they continue the same sacred office. To all, in every 
sphere or condition, they teach the universal lesson of 
magnanimous duty. From the heights of their virtue, 
they call upon us to cast out the lust of power, of 
office, of wealth, of praise, of a fleeting popular favor, 
which " a breath can make, as a breath has made," - — to 
subdue the constant, ever-present suggestions of self, in 
disregai'd of neighbors, near or remote, whose welfare 
shotild never be forgotten, — to clieck the madness of 
party, which bo often, for the sake of success, renounces 

1 Clark50ii'3 History of the Abolition of the African Slavc-Trade, Vol. I. 
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the very objects of success, — and, finally, to inbroiluce 
into our lives those sentiments of Consoimc6 and Char- 
ity wliieii animated them to such labors. Nor should 
these be holiday virtues, marshalled on great occasions 
only. They must become part of us, and of our exist- 
ence, — present on every occasion, small or great, — in 
those daily amenities which add so much to the ciiami 
of life, as also in those grander duties -which require an 
ennobling self-sacriflce. The former are as flowers, whose 
odor is pleasant, though fleeting ; the latter are like the 
costly spikenard poured from tlie box of alabaster upon 
the head of the Lord. 

To the supremacy of these principles let us all 
consecrate our best purposes and strength. So doing, 
■we must reverse the very poles of worship in the 
past Thus far men have bowed down before stoelcs, 
stones, insects, crocodiles, golden calves, — graven im- 
ages, of ivoiy, ebony, or marble, often of cunning 
workmanship, wrought with Phidian skill, but all 
false gods. Their worship in the future must be the 
true God, our Father, as he is in heaven, and in the 
ienefic^iit labors of his children on earth. Then fireweU 
to the Siren song of a worldly ambition ' Fiiewell tu 
the vain desire of mere literary success oi oiitoiical 
display ! IFareweU to the distempered longii^ foi of 
lice 1 Farewell to the dismal, blood red phantom of 
martial renown ! Fame and Glory may continue is m 
times past, the reflection of public opinion — but ot an 
opinion sure and steadfast, without chinge oi fickle 
ness, illumined by those two eternal suns of Chiistian 
truth, love to God and love to man. 

All things will bear witness to the change, while the 
busy forms of wrong and outrage disappear like evil 
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spirits at the dawn. Then shall the happiness of the 
poor and lowly have uncounted friends. The cause of 
tliose in prison shall find fresh voices, the education 
of the ignorant kindly supporters, the majesty of Peace 
other vindicators, the sufferings of the slave new and 
gushir^ floods of 'sympathy. Tlieu, at last, shall tlie 
Brotherhood of Man stand confe^ed, filling the sonls of 
all with more generous life, prompting to deeds of he- 
neficence, conquering the Heathen prejudices of coun- 
try, color, and race, guiding the judgment of the histo- 
rian, animating tlie verse of the poet and the eloquence 
of the orator, ennobling human thought and conduct, 
and inspirii^ those good worts by which alone we at- 
tain the summits of True Glory. Good Works ! Such 
even now is the Heavenly Ladder on which angels are 
ascendii^ and descending, while weary Humanity, on 
pillows of stone, slumhers heavily at its feet. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS EEFEREED TO ON PAGE 38. 

Civil War a Crime. — The tcmis destTibing civil war, employed by 
Itoman wriKi-a, implicate boiK sides in its guilt and dishonor. Such 
phrases as the following occur in iho " PharsaJia, " of Lucan ; " civile 
nefts" (Lib. IV. 172); "civiUs Erinap" (IV. IS7); "crimm cieile" 
(VII. 398). Eutropiua saya ; "Hiuc jam Mum eimle luceessit, &>:- 
m:raadtm et locdmMe." (Brev. Hist. Bom., Lib. VI. e. Ifl.) Of the 
viai between Salla and Marios Floral saya ; " Boc deeruc unum populi 
Boinani malia, jam nt ipse intra sb fmriddnlB helium domi Btrinjrerct, et 
in orhe media ae Ibro, quasi harena, cives cunt dyiboa suis gladiatorio 
more eoncun'crent. .^Iqniore animo utcumqne ferrem, si plcbeil duces, 
ant si nobiles, raali saltern, docatnm sceleri pnebuissent ; cum vero, pro 
Jiidnatl qui viri[ qui imperatores! decora at ornamoiita sreculi sui, 
MoFiDset Salla, pessiino fic/aoii anam etiam dignitatem priebnorunt." 
(Epit. ReruraRoni,, Lib. 111. c. ai,) The condemnation of the historian 
ia aronsed, not beeanse of the wickedness of a content onaonj; fellow-Jnen, 
but BTnoQg fellow-ci'Iiiens, and beeanse illnstrions personagua joined in 
it. But he is iinpartifll in condemning bal/i sides. Marina and SuU.i 
alike are treated, as criminals. The same juil^ent seems to be ex- 
pressed with r^nrd to Cfflsar and Pompey. " C<esaris furor aigiie Pom- 
peii urbetn, Italiam, gentes, natlonee, totam deniqne qua pal«bat im- 
perium, quodam quasi diluvio et inflammatinno corripnit ; adeoulnon 
recle tantum cisile dicatur, ao ne sociale quidem, aed nee externum, 
Bfld potius commune qnodiJam ex omnibus, et plus quam bellnm " 
(Ibid., Lib. IT. c. 2.) Hia description of what was called the Social 
War contains a principle which must condemn equally all stiife among 
cognate natiiins or states: "Sociaio hellam vocetur licet, nt eftenue- 
mus invidiam; si veruni tamen volamus, illud ciiile bellnm fuit, 
Qnippe cum populus Komanua Etruscos, Latinos, Sabiifoaque mistuent, 
et nnam ex omnibus sanguinom ducat, corpus fecit ejt meoibrii, et ex 
. omnibus onus est. Nee minore fiv/itio sacH iaira ludium, qmm intra 
urbeta cices rt&eiiobant." (Ibid., Lib. ITT, c 18.} 

No triuniph, (SonfepiK'tiy, or kr^idag for a conqueror in Cioil War. — 
Talciius Maximna, in liia chapter on Triumphs, shows how the victories 
of civil war mere regarded in Rome. " Although," ha says, " any one 
should perform illustrious and highly useful acts to the Bepublic in civil 
war, he was not on this account hailed as Imperator; nor were any 
thmiksgivinffs docrood ; nor did he enjoy a triuitipk or ovaliom because, 
ItaiBSoeeer neesasary these oieioiiei Slight be, they loere alu/ags regarded as 
mournful, inasmuch as they were obtained, not bj Jbreign, bnt by domestic 
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blood. Tliercforc Kasica and Opimius sorrow/aUs tilew, tlie one tlie fac> 
tion of Tiberius Gracchus, nnd tlie other that of Caiua Qratcbua. 
QuintusCatolufl, after overthi'owingluscolloagTie.Mareiia Lepidus, with 
all hia seditious fovcea, reiurned to the citj, s/iomit^ oidii a moderiUed joy. 
Even Caius Antoniua, the conq^ueror of Catiline, made his soldiers wipe 
their swords before tating them back to the camp. Lticiua Cinna and 
CHins Marias, after eagerly draining the blood of citizens, did not praxed 
imiaediaiely to the temples i^id atlars of the godt. So, too, Luuius Sulk, 
who waged many civil wara, and whose sneceases were most eriiol HQd 
insolent, at hiau'iuniph, on the eatablishment of hia power, carried in hia 
proceaaion llierepresentationsof many Greek and Asiatic cities, dW o/no 
town occupied bij Moman citixeni. It were grieyous and wearisome to dwell 
longer on the wounds of the Republic. Tlie Senate never gave the laai'et 
to any one, nor did aiiy one ever deaiH that it should be given to himself, whUe 
a part of the state was in teara." These last words desei've to be re- 
peated in the oi'iginal text : " Lauream uec Senatus cniquam dedit, ncc 
quisquam sibi dari dosideravit, civitatia parte lacrimante." (Valerius 
Maxim us, Lib II c 8 §T) Plorus at the close of his chapter on tlie 
Wav with feewonus says that the iiilorious leaders wished this to be 
regarded as a Jomgn rather than a civil war, in order that iho/ m^iht 
triumph! ' Victorcs duiea extei'num id magis quam dvUe bellnm vidori 
volnenuit, at triumpharenl (EpiL Kevurn Kom., Lib. III. c. 22.) 
Ctesar did not triumph ovei Pompey although at a later day lie shocked 
his fellow-citizena by a inumph oier tho sons of that leader. "AU the 
world," says Plutarch, in his Life of Ciesar, "cotidaaned his Iriiimphiiiff 
in the calamities of his country, and rejoicing in things utAigA nothing amid 
axuse, ather before the gods or men, but extreme n'ceaaiti/. And it was the 
more obrions to condemn it, because, before ihia, he had never sent any 
messenger or letter to acquaint the pubhc with any victory h 
gained in the civil wars, but was rather ashamed of eiicli a ' 
(Livea, tr. Langhome, Vol. IV. p. 387.) 

A aimilar jiii^inent of contests and battles iedceen dtiiens appears in 
other writara. Appian, speaking of Caiua Gracctins, says, that " all 
averted their countenances Irom hini, as a maa ptMuted with the blood of 
a citizen." (De Bellis Civilibua, Lib. L c. S9.) The same author, in 
describing the triumphs of Ccesav on hia retom from Africa, aays, that 
" he took caro that there should be no triumphal inscription of hia vic- 
toiies over Kotnans, bis fellow-citizens, as both unbecoming himself, nnd 
shamefid andofeaUomea to tlie Boman people." (Ibid., Lib. II. c. 101. j 
We may follow this sentiment in tlie History of Dion Caasius. After 
describing the victory over Catiline, he sajs, ■' The victors themselves 
greatly bewailed the loss to the Commonwealth of such and so many 
men, cicizena and allies, alOwugh Justly slain," {Hiat. Rom., Lib. 
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XXSVH. c. 40.) ThDB the juUke of tiie war did not mako it b sonrce 
of glory. Dion sajs, tliat Pompey, after his success over Ctesar at 
Djrmehium, "did not epeali of it boastfully, nor did he wreuOte Ms fauces 
with luaTd,fedi»g a rqmgnaHce lo doing auylking ofthia sort on aixount of a 
viaorij over citiietts." (Ibid., Lib. XLI. c. 52.) Tlie manner in mhieh 
be reiijrs lo Cteaar's condact, also, ufcer llie battle of Phiusalia, is in 
harm j wi I h f 1 Other classical writers, " Cffiaar," he saya, 

se f it to the people, being aiiiiiiUing lo apimir lo 

J jj lid^ ad dctorg ; wherefore he did not celebrate any 

mpl cc f ' (Ibid., Lib. XLU. c. 18.) But he pur- 

d ff nj CO th regard to his vicloiy over the foi-eigner 

Pbama es wl h h uiiced in that famous epigrammatic epistle, 

V , di, D Bays, "CEesar waa prouder of this than of 

anyothei of his victories, although it was not very splendid." (Ibid, 
Lib. XLIL c 48 ) The same historian alludes to his triumph over ' 
the sons of Ponipey, " havmg conquered no foreign enemy, bob deatrajcd 
ao large a numbei of citizens" (Ibid., Lib. XLIII, c. 42.) Crowns 
and public tlianksgivinga were deci'eod to Oi'tavius Ciesnr, after his 
victories over Antonj , " bnt," says Dion, " they did not esprcBsly 
name Antuny, and the other Romans conquered with him, either at first 
or Chen, as tliaugk it were rigid to cekbraie fextiBilies over them." (Ibid., 
Lib. LI. c. 19.) 

" The Tatler," in considering the Homan triumph, notices that " it waa 
not allowed in a civil war, lest one part should be in tears, while the 
other was making acelsmaliona." (No. LXIU.) And Hadibras, in 
a most suggestive passn^'e, uses language applicable 10 all civil war : — 
" What towns, what garrisons, might you 
With hazard of this blood subdue. 
Which now ye 're bent to throw away 
In vain anfnunipjSui/e/roj .' " 

Pai-tL Cuntoll. 4SB-E02. 

Tskrmtional War criminal, and ai little morlhy ofhimor as Civil War. — 
Erasmus dealt a blow at the distinction, still preserved among Chris- 
tians, between civil war and foreign war. " Plato civile bellvm esse putat, 
guod Grieci gerunl adeersus Gnecos. Al Christiamis Christiam propiia 
junrtas est qmm civis civi, guam fiiiter fmtri," (Erasmi Epiat., Lib. 
XXII. Ep. 16.) The same idea is found in the Byzantine Gregoras : 
"Indecorum esse Christianis tanta enm acerbitate inter se armis cer- 
tare, cum rationes sint conveniendi ad pacem et communes vires in Im- 
pios vertendi." (Gregoras, Lib. X., De Alexandre Bulgaro, quoted by 
GrotiuSiDeJureBelllauPaeis, Lib.ILcap.23, §8, No. 3, note.) Even 
here it ia rather the Brotherhood of Chrisdana than the Brotherhood of 
Man that is recognized. Assuming the latter, inicmational war be- 
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oomos ci'iminnl, and as little wortliy of hoDor as civil war. It is a, ■■ ar 
among brottera. 

Who can think of that contest between the two brothers Eteocles aiid 
Polynices without abhorrence? Who would think of mvariling glory 
to Abel, if, in Bolf-defbnce, ha had succeeded in slaying his hostile broth- 
er, Cain t There is a play of Beaumont and Fletcher where two 
brothers are represented as drawing swords npon each other. When 
finally separated, they are addressed in words applicable to the contests 
of nations: — 

" Clashing of swords 

So near my house ! Brother opposed to brother 1 

Hold I hold I 

Cliarlcal Enstaoel 

But these unnatural jars, 

Arising between brathers, alumld goa prober. 

Would ihame your viclorn " 

The Elder BrolUr, Act V. So, 1, 

The unreasonableness of any True Glory in snch a contest is felt by att 
at the present day, though there have been monsters or barbarians who 
gloried even in a kinsman's blood. Massinger, in his play of " The Un- 
natural Comliat," has portrayed snch a character. A fatiier and son 
fight with each other. The father is victoriona. His exultation in the 
death of his son is not nnlike that which ofKn attends the victories of 
Christian nations : — 

" Were a new life hid In each mangled limb, 
I would search and find it; and bowe'er to some 

Upon this senseless flesh, I 5&!t/ in it, 

my falling j;foiTf3 

Being made up agaiu, and cemented 
With a son's blood." 

The Dhaalural Combat, Act II. Sc. 1. 

The father, whose hands are wet with a son's blood, is thus ad- 

" The conqueror tliat survives 
Mitsl reap lite Jtarvest of hie bloody labor. 
Sound oil loud inilrvmenls of joy and irianipft." 

The soul revolts from such a triumph ; but how does this differ from 
the trimuphs of war 1 The enlightened morality of our age will yet con- 
fess that it is equally wrong to commemorate by thanksgiving or holiday 
any bloody sneeess, even in a j'«ai contest, over onr brolABf man. 
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NECESSITY OF POLITICAJi ACTION AGAINST THE SLAVE 
POWEB AND THE EXTENSION OE SLAVERY. 



IB WniQ State Convention of Massackdsetts, 
f Sphingfielii, Bbptbmbeb 29, 1847. 



Mr. Suhnek pcrBCvered in opposition to the Mexican War, as unjnst 
in character, and waged for tlm sal;e of Slarorj. At a Whig meeting 
in Boston, assembled in WaehingtoniBn Hall, September IS, for tlie 
choice of delegates to the Annual State Convention, he introduced ilie 
fbllowing Resolutions. 

" Remhed, That a war of aggression, conquest, and robbery is a national 
crime of unquestionable atrocity, which good citizens should ati'ive by un- 
ceaelng exertion to prevent and arrest. 

" Seaobied, That snch a war becomes doubly hafefnl, when the lust of con- 
quest is iuSunied and stimulated by the passion to extend Slavery and to 
BtrBiiatlien the Slave Power. 

" Retobied, That the present war with Mexico is nnoonsUtutiona] in origin, 
unjuat in character, and detestable in ohjeot, and that o regard forCha Con- 
atituMon, which is outragHd, for tlie Union, which is eiidnngered. for the 
lives of innocent men Tainly SKCiifloed, for the principles of justice wan- 
tonly violated, and for the true honor of the country taroished, shoaid ani- 
mate us to oppose with uncompromising eamastnoss the further waate of 
natinnal treasure for purpoaes of aggression, and to call for the withdrawal 
of our troops within the aoltnowledged limits of the United States. 

" Reioteed, That we are unchangeably opposed to the anoexation of any 
tsnitory to this Union, eittier directly by conquest, or indirectly as pay- 
ment for espenses of the war ; b;it if additional territory be forced upon 
us, or be acquired hy purchase, or in any other way, then we will demand 
Ihat there shuU be neither slavery nor involuntaiy servitude therem, otheiv 
wi^a than for thepunisiunent of crime.'^ 

Mr. Snmner, Hon. C. F. Adams, and J. S. Eldn'dge, Esq., spoke in 
fnvor of the Resolutions ; Hon. James T. Austin and William Hayrtcn, 
Esq., against them, Tlioy were finally laid on the table. The Whisjs 
of Boston would not commit themselves to these principles. Mr. Sum- 
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ner's nsime waa placed at tlie head of ihc large dulegalion appoinled bj- 
the meeting. 

The Convention assembied at Springfield, Sepiember 29, 1S47, nnil 
orgnnlzed witli the tbilowing officers; Hon. George Ashmun,of Spring- 
field, Presiilont; John C. Gray, of Boston, Thomas Emerson, of Soiitli 
Beading, James H. Duncan, of Haverhill, J. T. Biiekinghain, of Catn- 
bridge, Samuel Wood, of Grafton, JBmes While, of Northfield, Theoiloro 
Hinsdale, of Litclifielti, William Porter, of Lee, Truman Clark, of Wal- 
polo, John A. Shaw, of itridgewatcr, and Samuel Osborn, of Edgar- 
town, Vico-Preaidents ; John P. Putnam, of Boston, Linus B. Comius, 
of Rosbui7, Charles K. Tiain, of rvainingham, and S. H. Davis, of 
WeBtfield, Secretaries. 

Mr. Weteter was present, and addressed tlie Convention, mainly on 
the Mexican War. Among the Resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion was one recommending hira as a candidate for President of the 
Xfnited Stales. While the Resolutions weie pending, the folloviring 
was moved as an amendment by Hon. Juhn G. Palfrey. 

" Beaoired, That llie Whigs of Jlassnchusetts will support no men for the 
offices of Pi-esident mid Vica-Pi-osidont but sucli as are known by their 
acts or declared opinions t« be opposed to the extension of Slavery." 

This Eesolttiion was the result of a conference among the more earnest 
And-Slavery members, with whom Mr. Sumner acted, in tlw hope at 
making oppositiim to the extension of Slavery apolitical test at the next 
Presidential elei'.tiou. It was sustained in speeches by Mr. Palfrey, Hon. 
a P. Adams, Mr. Sumner, Hon. William Dwight, and Hon. Charles 
Allen, and was opposed by Hon, Roliert C. Winthrop and Hon. John 
C. Gray. On the question being taken, the Resolution was declared 
lost. 

Mr. Sumner spoke as follows. 

ME. PEESIDENT, — It is late, and I am sorry to 
trespass on unwilling attention. The importance 
of the cause is my apology. The question is. How shall 
we express our opposition to the extension of Slavery ? 
Here it is satisfactory to know that there can be no 
embarrassment from constitutional scruples. It is not 
proposed to interfere with Slavery in any constitutional 
stronghold, or to touch any so-called compromise of the 
Constitution. Adopting the principle, so often declared 
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by onr Southern Mends, that Slavery is a local institu- 
tion, drawing its vitahty from the municipaJ laws of the 
States in which it exists, we solemnly assert that the 
power of the Nation, of Congress, of the North as well 
as the South, shall not be employed for its extension, 
and that this curse shall not be planted in any teni- 
tory hereafter acquired. 

Is it not strange, Mr. President, that we, in tliis nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era, in a country whose 
heroic charter declares tliat " all men are created equal," 
undei' a Constitution one of whose express objects is to 
"secure the Messings of liberty," — is it not passing 
strange that we should he occupied now in consider- 
ing how best to prevent the opening of new markets 
for human flesh ? Slavery, alr«tfuiy expelled from dis- 
tant despotic states, seeks shelter here by the altars 
of Freedom. Alone in the company of nations oiir 
country assumes the championship of this hateful in- 
stitution. Far away in the East, at " the gateways of 
the day," by the sacred waters of the Ganges, in effemi- 
nate India, Slavery is condemned ; in Constantinople, 
queenly seat of the most powerful Mahometan empire, 
where barbarism still mingles with civilization, the 
Ottoman Sultan hiands it with the st^ma of disap- 
probation ; the Barbary States of Africa are changed 
to Abolitionists ; from the untutored ruler of Morocco 
comes the declaration of his desire, stamped in tlie for- 
mal terms of a treaty, that tlie very name of Slavery 
may perish from the minds of men ; and only recently 
from the Bey of Tunis lias proceeded that noble act by 
which, " for the glory of God, and to distinguish man from 
the hrute creation," — I quote his own woi-ds, — he de- 
creed its total abolition throughout his dominions. Let 
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Christijm America be taught by these despised Mahom- 
etans. Grod forbid that our Republic — " heir of all the 
ages, in the foremost files of time " — should adopt anew 
the barbarism and cruelty they have renounced or con- 
demned ! 

Tlie early conduct of our fathers, at the formation 
of the Constitution, should be our guide now. On the 
ordinal si^gestion of Jefferson, subsequently sustained 
and modified by others, a clause was introduced into the 
fundamental law of the Northwest Territory by which 
Slavery has been forever excluded from that extensive 
region. This act of wisdom and justice is a source of 
prosperity and pride to tlie millions living beneath its 
influence. And shall we be less true to Freedom than 
the authors of tliat instrument ? Their spirits encour- 
age us in devotion to tliis cause. With promptings 
from their example may properly mingle the testimo- 
ny given by that evangehst of Liberty, Lafayette, who, 
thoi^h bom on a foreign soil, is already, by earnest la- 
bors, by blood shed in our cause, by the friendship of 
Washington, by the gratitude of every American heart, 
enrolled among our patriots and fathers. His opinions 
of Slavery are now newly revealed to tlie world. From 
tlie pen of the philantliropist Clarkson we learn that 
his amiable nature was specially aroused even at its 
mention. "He was a real gentleman," says Clarkson, 
" and of soft and gentle manners. I have seen him put 
out of temper, but never at any time except when 
Slaveiy was tlie subject." The thought of it in the 
land he had helped to redeem troubled him so that he 
exclaimed to Clarkson t " I would never have drawn my 
sword in the cattse of Ama-ica, if I could have conceived 
that thereby I was fonndiiig a land of Slavery" Shall 
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we, whom his sword helped to free, now found a new 
land of Slavery ? 

A proposal is made that the Missouri Compromise 
shall be applied to any territory acquired from Mexico, 
— in other words, that all south of the parallel of 36° 
30' shall be devoted to Slavery. Are you aware, Sir, 
that this hne, so unhappily notorious in our history, is 
almost precisely the parallel of Algiers, once the chief 
seat of White Slavery? It is the proper parallel to mark 
a boundary so disgraceful Let it be called the Algerine 
line. At the present time there can be no compromises. 
Compromise with Slavery is treason to Freedom and 
to Humanity. It is treason to the Constitution also. 
With eveiy new extension of Slavery, fresh strength ia 
imparted to that political influence, monstrous offspring 
of Slavery, known as the Slave Power. This influence, 
beyond any otlier under our government, has deranged 
our mstitutions. To it the greater evils which have 
afflicted the country, the different perils to the Con- 
stitution, may all be traced. The Missouri Compro- 
nuae, the annexation of Texas, the war with Mexico^ 
are only specimens of trouble from the Slave Power, It 
is an ancient fable that the eruptions'of Etna were pro- 
duced by the restless movements of the giant Enceladus 
imprisoned beneath.^ As the giant turned on his side, 
or sti'etched his limbs, or straggled, the conscious moun- 
tain belched forth flames, red-hot cinders, and fiery lava, 
carrying desti-uction and dismay to those who dwelt 
upon its fertile slopes. The Slave Power is the Impris- 
oned Giant of our Constitution. It is there confined 

• " Et feasum quotlea mutat Intus, intremare oraiiBm 
Murmure Trinacriam, et ctelura snbtexei-a fiinio." 

jEaeid, lU, 6B1, 582. 
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and bound. But its constant and strenuous struggles 
have caused, and ever will cause, eraptions of evil, in 
comparison with which flames, red-hot cinders, and fiery- 
lava are trivial and transitory. The face of Nature may 
be blasted, the land may be strack with stcrUity, villa- 
ges may be swept by floods of flame, and whole families 
entombed alive in its burning sepulchre ; but aU these 
evils are small, compared with tlie deep, abiding, unut- 
terable curse from an act of national wrong. 

Let us, then, pledge ourselves, in solemn form, by 
united exertion, to i-estrain this destructive influence, 
at least within its origmal constitutional boimds. Let 
us at aU hazards prevent the extension of Siaveiy and 
the increase of the Slave Power. Our opposition must 
■keep right on, and not look back : — ■ 

" Like 10 the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy cnrrent aud compulsiva coarse 
Ke'er feels retiring ebli, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellsspont" 

In this contest, we may borrow from the ancient Greek, 
who, when his hands M'ere cut ofF, fought with liis 
stumps, and even with his teeth. We may borrow from 
our party in its defence of the Tariff We may borrow 
from the slaveholders themselves, who are united and 
uncompromising in their unholy cause. Let us struggle 
for Freedom as they struggle for Slavery. Let us rally 
under our white pavilion, with its trophies of Justice, 
Freedom, and Humanity, as enthusiastically as tliey 
troop together beneath their black flag pictiu«d over 
with whips, chains, and manacles. 

Tliis brings me directly to the point, How shall we 
make our opposition felt ? How shall it become vital 
and palpable ? On the present occasion we can only 
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declare our course. But tbis should be in language 
sternly expressive of our determination. It will not be 
eiioi^h merely to put forth opinions in well-eouclied 
phrase, and add yet other resolutions to the hollow words 
wliich have passed into the limbo of things lost on earth. 
We must give to our opinions that edge and force wliich 
they can have only from the declared determination to 
abide by them at all tunes. We must carry them to tlie 
ballot-box, and bring our candidates to their standard. 
The recent constitution of Lonisiana, to discourage duel- 
ling, disfjuahfies all engaged in a duel from holding any 
civil office. The Wliigs of Massachusetts, so far as in 
them lies, must pronoitnce a similar sentence of dis- 
quahflcation upon all not known to be agamst the ex- 
tension of Slavery. 

It is distinctly proclaimed by the Slave Power, that 
no person can receive its support who is known to be 
against the extension of Slavery. The issue here offered 
we must join. This is due to our character for sincerity. 
It will show tliafc we are in earnest, and, so doing, we 
help to check that tyrannical spirit which has thus far 
intimidated the politicians — I will not say the people 
— of the Free States. To those now too ready for the 
part of Grand Compromiser, on a question which admits 
of no compromise, it wiU be a warning that they can 
expect no support for high ofiice from us. Our motto 
must be, " Principles, and those onli/ who will maiatain 
them," 

I urge this course, at the present moment, from deep 
conviction of its importance. And be assured. Sir, 
whatever the final determination of tliis Convention, 
there are many here to-day who will never yield sup- 
port to any candidate, for Presidency or Vice-Presidency, 
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who is not known to be against the extension of Slavery, 
even though he have freshly received the sacramental 
unction of a "regular nomination." We cannot say, 
with detestable morality, "Our party, right or wrong" 
The time has gone by when gentlemen can expect to 
introduce among xia tire discipline of the camp. Loyalty 
to principle is higher tlian loyalty to party. The first is 
a heavenly sentiment, from God : the other is a device 
of this world. Far above any flickering light or battle- 
lantern of party is the everlasting sun of Truth, in 
whose beams are the duties of men. 
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riCLE IN THE Boston Daily ADVr 



THE death of a person like Mr. Wlieaton naturally 
arrests attention, — even at this period of funereal 
gloom, when tlie Angel of Death has overshadowed the 
whole country with Ms wings. He was long and widely 
known in official relations, devoted for many years to 
the service of his country, studious always of litera- 
ture and jiirispradence, illustrious as a diplomatist and 
expounder of the Law of Nations, — with a private char- 
acter so pure as to make us forget, in its contemplation, 
the puhlic virtues hy which his Ufe was elevated. 

He died after a brief illness, accompanied by a dis- 
ease of the brain, on Saturday evening, March 11, 1848, 
at Dorchester. On that day the remains of John 
Quincy Adams, who, as President of the United States, 
first advanced Mr. Wheaton to a diplomatic place in 
the service of his country, — after a long procession, 
throi^h mourning towns and cities, from the Capitol, 
which had been the scene of his triumphant death,— 
were brought to their final resting-place in the adjoin- 
ing town of Quincy. Tlie faitliful friend and servant 
thus early followed his venerable chief to the fellowship 
of another world. 

The principal circumstances in Mr. "WTieaton's life 
may be briefly told. He was bora at Providence, on tlie 
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27tli of November, 1785, and was a graduate of Brown 
University, in 1802, After admission to the bar, he 
visited Europe, particularly the Continent, where his 
mind thus early became imbued with those tastes which 
occupied so much of his later years. Some time al'ter 
his return, finding little inducement to continue the 
practice of the law in Providence, he removed to New 
York This was in 1812. Here he became the editor 
of an important journal, " The National Advocate," ■ — a 
paper afterwards merged in "The Courier and Inquirer." 
His experience in this character closed May 15, 1815. 
As a journalist, he is reputed to have been uniformly 
discreet, decorous, and able, at a time when the fearful 
trials of war, in which the country was engaged, added 
to the responsibilities of his position. 

His labors as editor did not estrange him ftom the 
law. About tliis period he became for a short time 
one of the justices of the Marine Court, a tiibunal 
now shorn of its early dignity. In 1815 he appeared 
as author of a treatise on jurisprudence. This was a 
" Digest of the Law of Maritime Captures and Prizes." 
In tlie judicial inq^uiries incident to the administra- 
tion of the Laws of War — still maintained by the 
Christian world — such a treatise was naturally of 
much practical utdity. It may also claim ' the palm 
of being among the earliest juridical productions of 
our country. Nor, indeed, has it been without the 
disinterested praise of foreign nations. Mr. Eeddie, 
of Edinburgh, in his recent work on Maritime Inter- 
national Law, says, "Although it cannot be strictly 
called a valuable accession to the legal literature of 
Bi-itain, it gives us much pleasure to record our opinion, 
that, in point of learning and methodical arrangement. 
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it is very superior to any treatise on this department of 
ihe law which had previously appeared in the English 
language." ^ No American contribution to jnriapru- 
dence so early as 1815 lias received such marked com- 
mendation abroad. Kent and Stoiy bad not then pro- 
duced those works which have secured to them their 
present freehold of European fame. 

In 1816 he became Eeporter to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which office he held till 1827. His 
Eeports are in twelve volumes, and embody what may 
be called the golden judgments of our National Judica- 
ture, from the lips of Marshall, Livingston, Washii^on, 
Thompson, and Story. 

Mr. Wheaton's time was not absorbed by these official 
duties. He entered much into the practice of his pro- 
fession. His name appears as counsel in important 
causes at Washington. He wag editor of divers English 
law books, republished in this country, with valuable 
notes. On several literary occasions he pronounced dis- 
courses of signal merit One of these, in 1820, before 
the Historical Society of New York, toiiches upon his 
favorite theme, with wliicli his name is now so firmly 
connected, the Law of Nations ; another, in 1824, at the 
opening of the New York Athenieum, takes a rapid sur- 
vey of American literature. In 1826 he published liis 
Life of that great lawyer, William Pinkney. It is also 
understood tliat during all this period he was a freq^uent 
contributor to the " North American Review." 

Nor did these accumulated labors, literaiy and juridi- 
cal, keep him from other services. He was a member 
of the Legislature of New York, and in 1821 held a 
seat in the Convention which remodelled the Consti- 
1 Maritime International Law, Vol. II, p. 298. 
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tution of that State. In 1825 he was placed on tlio 
commission for revising the statutes of New York. 
This was the first effort of any State professing the 
Common Law to reduce its disconnected and diffusive 
legislation to the unity of a coda Thus is his name 
associated ^^ith one of the most importaiit landmarlcs 
in American law. 

All tliese duties and caUings he relinquished in the 
summer of 1827, when he entered upon the diplomatic 
service, which opened hefote him a new career of use- 
fulness. It was then that he hecame Clrnrg^ d'Affaires 
at Copenhagen, where he continued till 1835, when he 
was transferred by President Jackson to Berlin, as Mm- 
ister Resident. In 1837 he was raised by Pi-esident 
Van Buren to the rank of Envoy Extraorduiary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the same court On July 
22, 1846, he had his audience of fai-ewell from the 
King of Prussia, being recalled hy President Polk. 
This long term of service was passed abroad with the 
intermission of a brief period in 1834, when he revisited 
his country on leave of absence. 

During tliis protracted career in foreign countries, 
charged with responsible negotiations, he was not lost 
in the toils of office, or in the allurements of court lifa 
He was always h student At Copenhagen he prepared 
his " History of the Northmen, or Danes and Normans, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest of England by 
WiUiam of Normandy." Tliis was published in 1831, 
hotli in England and in America. In 1844 it was much 
enla^d, and translated into French. At the time of 
his death he was occupied in preparing another edition. 
In 1838 he contributed to the Edinbiugh Cabinet Li- 
braiy a portion of the volumes entitled "Scandinavia." 
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By Uiese works he earned an honorable place among 
our historical writers. His History of the Northmen 
preceded, in time, the productions of Bancroft and Pros- 
cott, -which have since achieved so much renown. 

From liteiature he passed again to jurisprudence, 
where he has won his surest triumphs. His " Elements 
of International Law" appeared in London and the 
United States in 1836, and again in 1846, much en- 
larged- This was followed hy a " History of the Law 
of Nations in Europe and America, from the Earliest 
Times to the Treaty of Washington," which first ap- 
peared in French, at Leipsie, in 1841, under the title of 
Sistoire des Progi'ls du Droit des Gens en Europe depuis 
la, Paix de Wesipkalie ptsqu'atr, Gongi-h de Vienne, avea 
un Precis Historique du Droit des Gens Enrop&n avani la 
Paix de Westphcdie. This was originally written for a 
prize offered by the French Institute. The question 
proposed was. Quels sont Us progris qxia fait le droit dea 
gens en Europe depuis la Paix de Westplmlie ? It was 
bold and honorable in Mr. Wheaton to venture in a for- 
eign tongue the discussion of so great a subject. The 
Greek o£ Cicero excited the admiration of the rheto- 
ricians at Eliodes and Athens, and the French of Gibbon 
was in harmony with his own swelling English style ; 
but Mr. Wheaton, whether in French or English, is com- 
mended by matter rather than manner. On this account 
he was at disadvantage before the polislied French tri- 
bunal His effort received what was called mention ho- 
norable; but the prize was awarded to a young French- 
man, whose production has never seen the light. An 
impartial public opinion has awarded our countryman 
another prize more tlian academic. The same work in 
English, much enlarged, is now an authority. 
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Eesiilea these classical treatises, Mr. Wheaton piih- 
lished an able and thoroi^li IiKiniry into the Validity 
of the Eight of Visitation and Search, particularly as 
recently claimed by Great Britain. Here he upheld the 
views of the American government. The acknowledged 
■weight of his opinion in the science of law gave to his 
conclusions commanding influence. 

On hia recent return to this country, he was welcomed 
with many manifestations of regard, both pubhc smd pri- 
vate. Wlierever he appeared, he was a favored guest. 
At the last Commencement of Brown University, lie 
delivered the Address before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. His subject was Germany. The various de- 
partments of thought and conduct, which have been 
successfully occupied by the "many-sided" mind of 
that country, were sketched with singular ability. Hia 
voice was feeble, and, as he spoke, large numbers of tlie 
audience drew near the pulpit, iilling the adjacent aisles, 
and standing in respectful attention, that they might 
follow his learned discourse. 

Such were the important and diversified labors of his 
valuable life. Without any adventitious aids of for- 
tune, or special favor, he achieved eminent place in the 
civilized world. By virtue of his office he lived as an 
ecLual among nobles and princes, while his rare endow- 
ments opened to him at will the fraternities of learn- 
ing and science. And yet his quahties were not those 
of the courtier. Nor did any heaven-descended elo- 
quence lend fire to hia conversation or style. Both 
were simple, grave, reserved, lilie !iis manners, attrac- 
tive ratlier from clearness and matter than from bril- 
liancy or point. 

His career abroad as Diplomatist was one of tlie 
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longest in our history, — longer even tlian that of John 
Quincy Adams. It waa not his fortune to affix his 
name to any treaty, hke that of 1783, wMch acknowl- 
edged our Independence, or that of Ghent in 1814, 
■which restored peace to England and the United States. 
But his extended term of service was filled by a succea- 
eion of wise and faithful labors, which rendered ineal- 
eulable good to liis own country, while they impressed 
his character upon the public mind of Europe. His 
negotiation with Denmark was important. More im- 
portant still was his careful management of our nation- 
al interests in connection with tlie German ZoRverein. 
Besides these conspicuous acts, with which aU are 
familiar, there is his long and constant correspondence 
with the Department of State at Washington, which 
is Ivnown to comparatively few, although of exceeding 
merit. 

It was his habit, contrary to the usage of many 
American ministers, by regular authentic communica- 
tions, to keep the Government at home informed with 
regard to the position of foreign nations, as observed ' 
by him. AU the matters which prominently occupied 
the Continental nations during his residence abroad, 
particnlaily those two disputes known as the Belgian 
question and the Egyptian question, which seemed for 
a while to fill the firmament of Europe with " portents 
dire," were discussed in these despatehes with, instruc- 
tive fulness. These may be found in the archives of 
his legation, and in the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, " enrolled in the Capitol," where they will he 
studied by the future historian. 

His familiarity with the Law of Kations, from his 
position as a diplomatist, was enhanced by mature and 
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thorough study. For this he was prepared by training 
at the bar, the influence of 'which may be discerned in 
some of his writings. He was master alike of its learn- 
ing and its dialectics. It happened in Berlin that he 
was called to defend the rights of ambassadors against 
an injurious usage established or recognized by the 
Prussian government. All who have read his paper 
on this occasion will attest the force and sharpness of 
his unanswered argument. Strange that this task should 
have devolved upon an American minister ! Strange 
that tlie privileges of ambassadors slioxild have found 
their defender in a Cis-Atlantic citizen ! His defence 
excited the attention of the diplomatic body in Europe. 
Copies were transmitted to the different courts, where, 
as I Iiave understood, it was discussed, and generally, if 
not universally, sanctioned. 

Justly eminent as a practical diplomatist, his works 
derived new value from the position of their author, 
while even his ofllcial rank was aided by his works. 
His was a soKtary example in our age, perhaps the 
oidy instance since Grotius, of an eminent minister who 
was also an expounder of the Law of Nations. Hia 
works, therefore, are received with peculiar respect. Al- 
ready they have become autkorities. Such tliey are re- 
garded by the two British writers who have since ap- 
peared iu this field, Mr. Mannit^ and Mr. Eeddia The 
former, in hia excellent Commentaries, refers to Mr. 
Wheaton's work on the Elements of International Law 
as " certainly the best elementary book on the topic that 
exists " ; ^ while Mr. Reddie announces that " this work, 
although not by a British author, was certainly, at the 
date of its pubhcation, the most able and scientific 
I Commentaries on the Lnw of Niitioiis, Preface, p. ¥. 
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treatise on IntLmafcional Law which had appeared in 
the Engliah langu^e."^ It is admitted tliat the method 
IS superior to that of Martens, Chitty, Schioalz, or 
Kluber 

It cannot be disguised that his two works in this de- 
partment are remarkable for careful statement and ar- 
rangement, lather than for that elegance, or glow, or 
freedom of discussion, by which the reader is carried 
captive. His Elements afford the best view yet pre- 
sented of the Law of Nations, as practically illustrated 
in the adjudged cases of England and the United States, 
and in recent diplomacy. But we miss in them the ful- 
ness and variety of illustration which characterize some 
of the earher writers, and especially that genial senti- 
ment which interests ua so constantly in Vattel The 
History, which first appeared in French, is not less im- 
portant than the Elements. Here the field is more 
clearly hia own. This work supplies a place never be- 
fore filled in the hterature of the English langui^e, if in 
that of any language. To all students of jurisprudence, 
nay, more, to all students of history, who ascend above 
wars and battles to the principles which arp at once 
parent and offspring of events, this account of the Pi'o- 
gress of the Law of Nations is an important guide. 

Had Mr. Wheaton's hfe been longer spared, he ivould 
have found it liis province, in the dischan^e of his re- 
cently assumed office as Lecturer on the Civil [Eoman] 
and International Law at Harvard University, to survey 
again the same wide field. What further harvests he 
might then have gathei'ed it is impossible now to esti- 
mate. He never entered upon these labors. The reaper 
was removed before he began to use the sickle. 
)- Maritime Intsm^itionnl Law, VoL II. p. 411. 
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Such was his life, — passed not without wcl!-deser\'ed 
honor at home and abroad. In those two great depart- 
ments of labor. History and the Law of Nations, he is 
among our American pioneers. Through him the liter- 
ature and jurisprudence of our countiy have been com- 
mended in foreign lands : — 

" riuminaque [n fontes cursn reditum BEpino." ' 
Others may have done better in the high art of His- 
tory ; but no American historian has, like him, achieved 
European eminence as a writer on the Law of Nations ; 
nor has any other American writer on the last great 
theme been recognized abroad as historian. He was a 
member of the French Institute ; and I cannot foi^et, 
that, at the time of his admission, the question, so hon- 
orable to his double fame, was entertained by the late 
Baron Deg^rando, the jurist and philanthropist, whether 
he should be received into the section of History or of 
Jurisprudence. He was finally attached to the latter. 
Prescott and Bancroft belong to the former. 

It is as an expounder of Public International Law that 
his name will be most widely cherished. In the progress 
of Christian civihzation, many of the rules now sus- 
tained by learned subtilty or unquestioning submis- 
sion, shapii^ tlie pubhc concerns of nations, wUl pass 
away. The Institution of War, with its complex code, 
now sanctioned and legalized by nations, as a proper 
mode of adjusting their disputes, will yield to some 
less questionable ai'bitrament. But a profound interest 
must always attach to the writings of tliose great mas- 
ters who have labored to explain, to advance, and to 
refine that system, which, thoiigh incomplete, has helped 
to keep the great Christian Commonwealth in the bords 
' Ovid, EpiBt, ex. Ponto, Lib. IV. Ep. t. 43. 
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of Peace. Among these Mr. Wheaton's plaeo is conspic- 
uous. His name is already inscribed on the same tablet 
with those of Grotius, Pui'endorf, and VatteL 

It were ■wroi^ to close this imperfect tribute without 
a renewed testimony to the purity of his life. From 
youth to age his career waa marked by integrity, tem- 
perance, frugality, modesty, industry. His quiet, un- 
ostentatious manners were fit companions of his vir- 
tues. His countenance, which is admirably preserved 
in the portrait by Healy, had the expression of thoi^ht- 
fulness and repose. Nor station nor fame made him 
proud. He stood with serene simphcity in the presence 
of kings. In the social cirelo, when he spoke, aU drew 
near to listen, — sure that what he said would be wise, 
tolerant, and kind. 
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UNION AMONG MEN OP ALL PARTIES AGAINST THE 
SLAVE POWKB AND THE EXTENSION OE SLAVERY. 

SpBEOa BEFORE A MaSS CONVENTION AT WoEOESTEH, 

June 28, 1848. 
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niftintainoil, was nominated by the Democracs as tlieir candidate for the 
Presidency. General Taylor, who was a ponsiderable slavehoWor, was 
nominated by tlie Whigs, without any platform. It seemed impoBsihIe 
for persons earnest against Slavery to sustain either. Already, in Keiv 
York, a considerable portion of the Democratic party, known as "Barn- 
burners," had refused to support General Casa, and nominated Martin 
Van Buren, adopting at the same time resoli iionB asserting the power 
of Congress to prohibit Slavery in the Territories, and colling for tho 
exardse of this power. 

At the nomination of General Taylor, Hon. Chorlcs Allen and Hon 
Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, delegates to the National Convention, 
both refnsed to support the candidate. This was the signal for movement. 
A call was issued for a conventioti to found a new parly. It was 
signed hy Mr. Sumner and those with whom he was in the habit of act- 
ing. This was the banning of the separate Free-Soil organiifation in 
Massachusetts, which aflerwards grew into the Bepuhlican party. The 
call, which was extensively signed, concluded by inviting " Ifellow-cili- 
zens thi-ooghout the Commonwealth, who are opposed to 
of Cass and Taylor, to meet m coQTention at Worcester, o 
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day, tlie 28th day of June cnrrent, to take snch stepa as the occasion 
shull demand in support of the Principles Co which tliej aro pledged, 
and to cooperate with Iho other Free States in a convention for this 
purpose." It will be observed that ihe people were anmmoned to snp- 
port firwciptes, and also 10 cooperate with the Free States gtncrallj' in 
this behalf. The response was prompl and enthusiastic. As manj as 
five thousand persona appfiared at Worcester, quickened by hoetility to 
Slavery. The City Hall was not large enough, and the excited mul- 
titude adjourned to tbe Common, where thoy were called to order by 
AleJtander DeWitt, of Oxford. Samuel P. Lyman, of Northampton, 
vas chosen Ch^rman pro iem,, and W. S. Eobinson, of Lowell, Secre- 
tary pro tern. A committee, of which Hon. E. L. Kejes, of Beiiham, 
was ehairnian, reported the following list of officers: Hon. Samtiol 
Hoar, of Coneocd, President; David Heard, of Wayland, Alanson 
Hamilton, of North Brookiield, Joseph L. RichardEon, of Med way, I)r. 
S. G. Howe, of Boston, John Wells, of Chicopee, Joseph Stevens, of 
Warwick, and R. P. Waters, of Salem, Viee-PvesidentB ; William S. 
Bobinson, of Lowell, William A. Wallace, of Worcester, Allen Shepard, 
of Ashland, William A. Arnold, of Northampton, Socrttnries. On 
motion of Hon. S. C. Phillips, of Salem, a committee was appointed to 
dmfl; an address and resolutions, consisting of Mr. Phillips, Erastns 
Hopkins, of Northampton, D. W. Alvord, of Greenfield, M. M. Fisher, 
of Medway, A. C. Spooner, of Boston, A. Bangs, of Springfield, and 
E. Eoekwood Hoar, of Concord. 

The Convention was first addressed by Samuel Hoar, on taking the 
chair, — then by Cliarles Allen, Henry Wilson, Abraham Payne, of 
Ehode Island, Charles Hart, of Rhode Island, J. C- Woodman, of 
Maine, Amass Walter, Lott Poole, Joshua Leavitt, Lewis D. Campbell, 
of Oliio, Joshua li. Giddinsrs, of Ohio, J. C. Loviy'oy, Charles Francis 
Adams, Charles Sumner, Edward L. Keycs, and E, Rockwood Hoar. 
The speeches were earnest nnd dctermineii, and they were received in 
a corresponding spirit. No great movement ever showed at the ixrgiu- 
ning mora character and power. It began true and strong. 

All the speakers united m renouncing old party lies. None did this 
better than 0. F. Adams, who concluded his remarks by saying: " L'ot- 
getting the things that are behind, I propose that we press forwaid to 
the high calling of our new occupation; and, fellow-citizens, whatever 
may be the fate of you or me, all I can now add is to repeat the words 
of one with whom I take pride in remembering that I have been con- 
nected : ' Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish,' to go with ihs 
liberties of my country is my fixed determination." To these words 
Mr. Sumacr alluded at the b^inning of his speech, 
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Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens : — 

AT tlie close of a day crowded with exciting interest 
and full of best auguries, I feel that I can add 
little to what you have already heard. Wliat can I 
say that sliall enforce the great cause so successfully 
commended by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Giddings], 
and, lastly, by my friend [Mr. Adams] who has just 
spoken, with the voice of the American jRevolution on 
his lips ? One thing, at least, I can do : I can join 
them in renunciation of party relations, so plainly in- 
consistent with the support of Freedom. They have 
been Whigs ; and I, too, have been a "Wliig, though 
" not an ultra "Whig." I was a Whig because I thought 
this party represented the moral sentiments of the coun- 
try, — that it was the party of Humanity. It has ceased 
to sustain this character. It represents no longer the 
moral sentiments of the country. It is not the party 
of Humanity. A party which renounces its sentiments 
must expect to be renounced. In the conoing contest 
I wish it understood that I belong to the party of Free- 
dom, — to tJiat party wMch plants itself on the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The transactions in which we are now engaged recall 
an incident of French history. It was late in the night, 
at Versailles, that a courtier of Louis the Sixteenth, pen- 
etrating the bed-chamber of his master, and arousing him 
from slumber, communicated the intelligence., big with 
destiny, that the people of Paris, smarting under wrong 
and falsehood, had lisen in their m^ht, and, after a se- 
vere conflict with hireling troops, destroyed .the Eastde. 
The unhappy monarch, turning upon his couch, said, 
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" It 13 an viisurreeiion." " No, Sire," answered the honest 
courtier, " it is a revolution." And such is our move- 
ment to-day. It is a Kevolution, — not beginning 
with the destraetion of a Bastile, but destined to end 
only with the overthrow of a tyranny diffeiing little 
in hardship and audacity from that whicli sustained 
the Bastile of France, — I mean tlie Slave Power of our 
coimtry. Do not start at this similitude. I intend no 
unhindness to slaveholders, many of whom are doubt- 
less humane and honest. Such also was Louis the Six- 
teenth ; and yet he sustained the Bastile, witli the untold 
horrors of its dungeons, where human beings were thrust 
into companionship with toads and rats. 

By the Slave Power I understand that combination 
of persons, or, perhaps, of politicians, whose animatii^ 
principle is the perpetuation, and extension of Slavery, 
with the adVBDcement of Slaveholders, t That such a 
combination exists is apparent from our history. It 
sliows itself in the mildest, and perhaps the least offen- 
sive form, in the undue proportion of offices held by 
Slaveholders under the National Constitution, It is still 
worse apparent in a succession of acts by wMcb the 
National Government has been prostituted to Slavery. 
Mindfid of the Missouri Compromise, with its sanction 
of Slavery,— mindful of the annexation of Texas, with 
its fraud and iniq^uity,-^ mindful also of the war against 
Mexico, in itself a great crime, where wives and sis- 
ters have been compelled to mourn sons, husbands, and 
brothers untimely slain, — as these things, dark, dis- 
mal, atrocious, rise before us, may we not bmnd their 
unquestionable source as a tyranny hateful as that 
which sustained the Bastile ? The Slave Power is tlie 
criminal 
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This combination ia iinkiiown to the Constitution; 
nay, it exists in defiance of that instrument, and of the 
recorded opinions uttered constantly by its founders. 
The Constitution was the erownii^ labor of the men 
who gave us the Declaration of Independence. It was 
established to perpetuate, in oiganie law, those rights 
which the Declaration had promulgated, and which the 
sword of Washington had secured. "We hold these 
tniths to be self-evident : that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by "their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that amon^ tliese are life, 
liberty, and the- pursuit of happiiuss." Such are the 
emphatic words -which our country took upon its lips, 
as it first claimed its place among the nations of the 
earth. Tliese were its baptismal vowa. And the pre- 
amble of the Constitution renews them, when it de- 
clares its objects, among other things, to "establish 
justice, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves . and our. posterity." Mark.: 
not to establish injustice, not to promote the welfare of 
a class, or of a few slaveholders, but the general wel- 
fare ; not to foster the curse of slavery, but to secure 
the blessings of liberty. And the declared opinions of 
the fathers were all in harmony with these two charters. 
" I can only say," said Washington, " that there is not 
a man hving who wishes more sincerely than I do to 
see a plan adopted for the abolition of slaveiy; but 
theie is only one proper and effectual mode by which 
it i;an be accomplished, and that is by legislative au- 
thority; and this,, as far as my suffrage will go, shall 
never be wanting." ^ Patrick Henry, while c 

: : Writings of Was 
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that be was the master of slaves, said ; " I will not, t 
cannot JMstify it However culpable my conduct, I 
will so far pay my devoir to Virtue as to own the ex- 
cellence and rectitude of her precepts, and lament my 
want of conformity to them. I believe a time will come, 
when an opportunity will he offered to abolish this lam- 
entable evil." ^ And Franklin, as President of the earli- 
est Abolition Society of the country, signed a petition to 
the first Congress, in which he declared himself " bound 
to use all justifiable endeavors to loosen the hands of 
slavery, and promote a general enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of freedom." ^ Thus the soldier, the orator, and the 
philosopher of the Eevolution, all unite in homage to 
Freedom. Washington, wise in council and in battle, 
Patrick Henry, with tongue of flame, Franldin, with 
heaven-descended sagacity and huraaiiity, all bear tes- 
timony to the times in which they lived, and the insti- 
tutions they helped to establish. 

It is plain that our Constitution was fonned by lovers 
of Human Preedom, — that it was animated by their 
divine spirit, — that Slavery was r^rded by them 
with aversion, so that, if covertly alluded to, it was not 
named in the instrument, — and that they all looked for- 
ward to an early day when this evil and shame would 
be obliterated from the land. Surely, then, it is r^ht to 
say that the combination which seeks to perpetuate and 
extend Slavery is unknown to the Constitution, — that 
it exists in defiance of that instrument, and also of the 
recorded opinions uttered constantly by its founders. 

Time would fail me to dwell on the perpetual influ- 

1 LettertoRobBrtPlBnSHntB,Janniuy 18, 17791 GaodWs Soulhcrn Plat- 
S Aiinala of CongresB, 1st Cong. 2cl Sebb., 1198. 
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ence, growing with time, wliich tlie Slave Power lias 
exerted from the foundation of the government; In the ' 
earlier periods of our history it was moderate and re- 
served. The spirit of the foimdere still prevailed. But 
■with the advance of years, and as these early champions 
passed from the scene, it became more audacious, ^Ji-es- 
sive, and tyi-annical, till at last it ohtained the control 
of the government, and caused it to be administered, 
not in the spirit of freedom, but in the spirit of Sla- 
very, Yes ! the government of the United States i&now 
(let it be said with shame), not, as at the beginniiig, a 
government merely permitting, while it regi'etted Sla- 
very, but a government openly favoring and vindicating 
it, visiting also with its displeasure all who oppose it. 

During late years the Slave Power has introduced a 
new test for ofRce, which would liave excluded "Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Franklin. It applies an arrogant 
and unrelenting ostracism to all who express themselves 
against Slaveiy. And now, in the madness of tyranny, 
it proposes to extend this curse over new soil not yet 
darkened by its presence. It seeks to make tlie flag of 
our country the carrier of Slavery into distant lands, — 
to scale the mountain fastnesses of Oregon, and descend 
with .its prey upon the shores of the Paoific, — to cross 
the Eio Grande, and there, in broad territories, recently 
wrested from Mexico by robber hands, to plant a shame- 
ful institution which tliat republic has expressly abol- 
ished. 

In the prosecution of its purposes, the Slave Power has 
obtained the control .of both the great political parties. 
Their recent nominations were made to serve its inter- 
ests, to secure ite supremacy, and especially to promote 
the extension of Slavery, Whigs and Democrats, — I 
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use the old names still, — professing to represent con- 
flicting sentiments, concur in being representatives of 
the Slave Power. General Cass, after openly r^stering 
his adhesion to it, was recognized as the candidate of 
the Democrats. General Taylor, who owns slaves on 
a lajge scale, thoiigh ohaeiving-a studious silence on 
Slavery, as on all other things, is not only a representa- 
tive of the Slave Power, but an important constituent 
part of the Power itself 

I wiU not dwell upon the manner in vvliieh General 
Taylor was forced upon the late Whig party. Tliis has 
been amply done by others. But you will pardon me, 
if I allude to the aid his nomination derived from a 
quarter of the country where it should have encountered 
inexorable opposition, — I refer to New England, and 
especially to Massachusetts. I speak only what is now 
too notorious, when I say that it was the secret influence 
which went forth from among ourselves that contributed 
powerfully to this consummation. Yes ! it was brought 
about by an unhallowed union — conspiracy let it be 
called — between two remote sections : between the 
politicians of the Southwest and the politicians of the 
Nortlieast, — between the cotton-planters and flesh- 
mongera of Louisiana and Mississippi and the cotton- 
spinners and trafflckera of New England, — between the 
lords of the lash and the lords of the loom. 

And now the question occurs, Wliat is tlie tme line 
of duty with r^Kl to these two candidates ? Mi'. Van 
Buren- — and I honor him for his tnimiiet call to the 
North — sounded the true note, when he said, he could 
not vote for either. Tliough nominated by opposite 
parties, they represent substantially the same interest 
The election of either would be a triumph of the Slave 
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Power^ entailing upon the cmintiy the sin of extending 
Slavery. How, then^ shall they he encountered ? To 
my mind the way is plain. The lovers of Freedom, 
from hoth partiea, and irrespective of all pai'ty associa- 
tions, must unite, and by a new combination, conge- 
nial to the Constitution, oppose both candidates. This 
■will be the FKEEDOM POWER, whose single object 
■win be to resist the SLAVE POWEE. We wiU put 
them face to face, and let them grapple. Who can 
doubt the result? 

I hear the old political saw, that " we must take the 
least of two evils." My friend from Ohio [Mr. Gid- 
DINGS] has already riddled this excuse, so that I might 
well leave it untouclied ; but I cannot forbear a brief 
observation.! . It is admitted, then, tliat Cass and Taylor 
both are evils. For myself, if two evila are pi'esented 
to me, I will take neither. There are. occasions of 
political difference, I admit, when it may 1 
pedient to vote for a candidate who does not c 
ly represent our sentiments. There are matteis legiti- 
mately within the range of expediency and compromise, 
The Tariff and the CuiTSucy are of this character. If a 
candidate differs from me on these more or less, I may yet 
vote for him. But the question before the country is of 
another character. This will not admit of compramise 
It is not witliin the domain of expediency. To he u roag 
on this is to he wholly wrong. -It is not merely evpedient 
for us to defend Freedom, when assayed, but our duty 
so to do, unreservedly, and careless of consequences 
Who in this assembly would help to fasten i tetter 
upon Or^on or Mexico ? Who that would not oppose 
every effort to do this thing ? Nobody. Wlio is there, 
then, that can vote for either Taylor or Cass ? 
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But it is said that we shall throw away our votes, and 
that our opposition will fail. Fail, Sir I No honest, 
earnest eifort in a good cause can fail. It may not he 
crowned with the applause of men ; it may not seem to 
touch the goal of immediate worldly success, which is 
the end and aim of so much in life. But it is not lost. 
It helps to strengthen the weak with new virtue, — to 
arm the irresolute with proper enei^,- — ^to animate all 
with devotion to duty, which in the end conquers all. 
J"ail ! Did the martyrs fail, when with precious hlood 
they sowed the seed of the Church ? Did the discom- 
fited champions of Freedom fail, who have left those 
names in history that can never die ? Did the three hun- 
dred Spartans fail, when, in the narrow pass, they did 
not fear to brave the innumerable Persian hosts, whose 
very arrows darkened the sun ? Overborne by numbers, 
crushed to earth, they left an example greater far 
than any victory. And this is the least we can, do.- 
Our example will he the main-spring of tiiumph here- 
after. It wiU not be the first time in history that the 
hosts of Slavery have outnumbered the champions of 
Freedom. But wliere is it written that Slavery finally 
prevailed ? 

here to-day show that we need not post- 
It seems already at hand. The heart of 
Ohio beats responsive to the heart of Massachusetts, and 
all the Free States are animated with the vigorous 
breath of Freedom. Let us not waste time in vain 
speculations between two candidates. Both are had, 
Both represent a principle we cannot sanction. 

Wliatever may be said to the contrary by politicians, 
Freedom is the only question now before the Ameri- 
can people. The Bank is not alone an " obsolete idea." 
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All the ideas put foiwEiid ia the controversies of party 
are now practically otsolete. Peaj;e has come to re- 
move the question of the' Mex:icaii War. AVe .are no 
longer obliged to consider if an unueeesaary and uncon- 
stitutional wai^shall be maintained by supplies. There 
is no question with regaitl to the Sub-Treasury. This 
is now firmly established. Then conies the cause of 
Internal Improvements. This is not unimportant, but 
happily it is removed from the domain of party.' The 
Chicago Convention for the express considemtion of 
this subject was composed of various 'political opinions, 
and I understand fhat its recommendations are now sus- 
tained by opposite parties. ' 

Of the past issues, that of the Tariff excites the most 
interest. This, it will be remembered, did' not find a 
place in the early history of .the country. Only in re- 
cent times has it occupied the attention of poUticians, 
and been the occasion of vehement popular appe^s. 
Regret is often expressed that it is the subject of party 
strife. It will be iu the recollection of most persons 
that Mr. Webster made a vigorous effort to remove 
it from the list of party questions. Wliat he was un- 
able to do directly hasbeeir accomplished indirectly by 
the Mexican War. The debt of millions now entailed 
upon the country renders it necessary to impose a tariff 
which will satisfy the demands of all Of course tlie 
debt must be paid ; nor should we lose time in paying it, 
nor postpone it to the next generation. The people are 
not ready to meet it by direct taxation, — though, for one, 
I should be well pleased to see such a corrective applied 
to war. It can be paid only through the agency of a 
tariff, which, for this purpose, if for no other, must be 
supported by all parties. The Tariff, then, Hke the 
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others, is no longer a political issue. If not obsolete, 
it is at least in abeyance. 

These questions being out of the way, what remains 
for those who, in casting their votes, regard priiicvples 
rather than men ? It is clear that the only question of 
present practical interest arises from the ■ usurpations of 
the Slave Power and the efforts to extend Slavery. This 
is the vital question at this time. . It is tlie question of 
questions- It was lately said in the Convention of the 
New York Democracy at Utica (and I am glad to quote 
that most respectable body of men), that the movement 
in which we are now engaged is' the most important 
since the American Eevolution. Something moi-e may 
be said. It is a continuance of the American Eevolution. 
It is an effort to "carry into effect the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and to revive in the 
administration of our government the spirit of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Jefferson, — to bring back the 
Constitution to the principles and practice of its early 
foianders, — to the end that it shall piximote Freedom, 
and not Slavery, and shall be administered in harmony 
with the spirit of Freedom, and not with the spirit of 
Slavery. 

In the last wiU and testament of Washington are em- 
phatic words, which may be adopted as the motto for 
the present contest. After providing for the emancipa- 
tion of his slaves, to taie place on the death of his wife, 
he saya, " And I do hereby expressly forbid the sale or 
transportation out of the said Commonwealth of any 
slave I may die possessed of, under any pretence what- 
soever."^ So, at least, should the people of the United 
States expressly forbid the sale or transportation of any 
1 Writings of Waslimgtoa. ed. Sparks, VoL L p 670. 
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sla\e beyond their anuent boidera, under anj picteuce 
whatsoe^ ei 

Ketunung to our forefatheis toi then pnnciples let 
US boiTOW also something ol their coui-age and union 
Let us summon to our sides the majestit, foims of those 
cnil heioe? whose fiimness lu council was equalled 
only h> the hmmess of Waslimgton m wai Let us 
again awake to the eloquence of the elder Adams, ani- 
mating his associates in Coiigress to independence ; let 
us listen anew to the sententious wisdom of Fmnklin ; 
let us be enkindled, as were the men of other days, by 
the fervid devotion to Freedom wliich flamed from the 
heart of Jefferson. 

Instructed even hy our enemies, let us he taught by 
the Slave Power itself. The few slaveholders are al- 
ways united. Hence their strength. Lilie sticks in 
a fagot, they cannot be broken. Thus far the friends 
of Freedom have been divided. Union, then, must he 
our watchword, — union among meu of all parties. Ey 
such union we consolidate an opposition which must 
prevail. 

Let me call upon you, then, men of all parties, Whigs 
and Democrats, or howsoever named, to come forward 
and join in a common cause. I^t us all leave the old 
J, and come together. In the crisis before us, 
s to fot^et past differences, and those names 
which have been the signal of strife. Only remember- 
ing OUT duties, when the iire-bell rings at midnight, we 
ask not if it be 'WTiigs or Democrats who join us to ex- 
tinguish the flames ; nor do we make any such inquiry 
in selecting oui leader then. To the strongest arm and 
the most generous soul we defer at once. To him we 
commit the direction of the engina His liand grasps 
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the pipe to pour the water upon the raging conflagration. 
So must we do now. Gur leader must be the man who 
is the ablest and surest representative of the principles 
to wliicli we are pledged. 

Let Massachusetts, nurse of the men and principles 
that made our eai'liest revolution, vow herself anew to 
her early faith. Let her once more elevate the torch 
which she first held aloft, or, if need be, pluck fresh 
eoals from the living altars of France, proclaiming, 
" Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," — Liberty to the cap- 
tive, Equality between master and slave. Fraternity 
with all men, ■ — tlie whole comprehended in that sublime 
revelation of Christianity^ the. ETOtherhood of Man. 

In the contemplation of these great interests, the 
intrigues of party, the machinations of politicians, the 
combinations of office-seekers, all seem to pass from 
sight. Politics and momls, no longer divorced from 
each other, become one and inseparable in the holy 
wedlock of Christian sentiment. Such a imion elevates 
polities, wlule it gives a new sphere to morals. Politi- 
cal discussions have a grandeur which they never before 
assumed, Eeleased from topics which concern only the 
selfish squabble for gain, and are often independent of 
morals, they come home to the heart and conscience. 
A novel force passes into the contests of party, breath- 
ing into them the breath of a new life, — of Hope, Pro- 
gress, Justice, Humanity. 

From this demonstration to-day, and the acclaim 
wafted to us from the Free States, it is easy to see that 
the great cause of Liberty, to wluch we now dedicate 
ourselves, will sweep the heart-strings of the people. It 
will smite all the chords with a might to di-aw forth 
emotions such as no pohtical stmggle ever awakened 
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before. It will move the young, the middle-aged, and 
the old. It 'will find a voice in the social circle, and 
mingle with the flame of the domestic hearth. It will 
touch the souls of mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, 
until the sympathies of all swell in one irresistible 
chorus of indignation against the deep damnation of 
lending new sanction to the enslavement of our brother 
man. 

Come forward, then, men of all parties ! let us mnge 
together. Come forth, all who thus far have kept aloof 
from parties ! here is occasion for action. Men of Peace, 
come forth! All who in any way feel the wrong of 
Slavery, take your stand ! Join us, lovers of Ti-uth, of 
Justice, of Humanity ! And let me call especially upon 
the young. You are the natural guardians of Freedom. 
In your firm resolves and generous souls she will find 
her surest protection. The young man who is not will- 
ing to serve in her cause, to suffer, if need be, in her 
behalf, gives little promise of those cLualitics which se- 
cure an honorable age. 
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An OltiTiON BEFORE TOE PhI BeTA KaPPA SoOIETY OF UnION 
COLLtGK, gcHENEOTADY, JuLY 25, 1848. 



Sects fuit servnre niodiim, iliiemque tenere, 
Niituraraqiie aeqiii. pstrieeque impendara vitara, 
See sibi, Bed toti genitum se credere mundo. 

LrcAN, Pharmlia, Lib. 11. 881-883. 

Plus les Inmi^Tes se r^pnndent, pins lea ^cnrts de In moyenae voiit er 
fllmmimut; plus, par- co»sdi]uent, nous tendons n nous rapprooher de a 
qni est benn et de ce qni est b[en. La perfectiblKtd ds I'sapdee humaint 
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But at iny buck I nlaTiys hear 
Time's wingfeil chariot limrying nears 
And yoiidei' all before ua lio 
Deserts of vnat eternity. 

Maevell, To Ids Cos ^''*'' 
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ORATION. 



FEOM opposite parts of the country, from various 
schook of sentiment, we have come together, at 
this happy anniversary, to interchange salutations, to 
mingle in friendly communion, and to catch sueh words 
of cheer as the occasion shall convey. Here are the 
young, with freshest laurel of Alma Mater, with joy 
hrightening and hope elevating the countenance, still 
unconscious of the toils which enter into the duties 
of the world. Here are they, too, of middle life, on 
whose weary foreheads the sun now pours his meridian 
ray, resting for a moment in these pleasant retreats 
to renew their strength. Here, also, are the fathers, 
crowned with length of days, and rich with ripened 
wisdom, withdrawn from active struggle, and dwelling 
much in meditation upon the Past. The Future, the 
Present, and the Past, aU find their representatives in 
our Fraternity, 

I speak of mtr Fraternity; for, thoi^h a strainer 
among you, yet, as a memher of this society in a sister 
University, and as a student of letters in moments 
snatched from other pursuits, I may claim kindred here. 
Let me speak, then, as to my own brethren. Invited hy 
your partial kindness, it is my privilege to unfold some 
subject, which, while claiming your attention during this 
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trief liour, may not improperly mingle with tlie memo- 
ries of this anniversary. I would, if I could, utter truth 
which, while approved by the old, should sink deep into 
the souls of the young, filling them with strength for 
all good works. Mindful, then, of the occasion, deeply 
conscious of its I'equirenients, solicitous of the harmony 
which becomes our Kterary festivals, I cannot banish 
from my thouglita a topic which is intimately connect- 
ed with the movements of the present age, — nay, which 
explains and controls these movements, whether in the 
march of science, the triumphs of charity, the wide- 
spread convulsions of Em'ope, or the generous uprising 
■ of our own country in behalf of Freedom, 

"Wherever we turn is Progress,^ — in science, in litera- 
ture, in knowledge of the earth, in knowledge of the 
skies, in intercourse among men, in the spread of liberty, 
in worlis of beneficence, in the recognition of Human 
Brotherhood. Tlirones, where Aiithority seemed to sit 
secure, with the Banction of centuries, are sliaken, and 
ne*-made constitutions come to restrain the abeiTations 
of unhmited power. Men everywhei-e, breaking away 
from the Past, are pressing on to the things that are be- 
fore. 

Eecall for one moment what has taken place during 
a brief span of time, hardly exceeding a year. I do not 
dwell on that m^hty revolution in Fmnce, with whose 
throes the earth still shakes, and whose issues are yet 
onrevealed ; I do not pause to contemplate the character 
of that Pontifical Reformer who has done so much to 
breathe into Europe the breath of a new life ; I can only 
point to Sicily and Naples, rising against a besotted 
tyranny, — to Venice and Lombardy, claiming long-lost 
rights, — to all Italy, filled with the thought of Unity, — 
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to Hungary, flaming with republican fires,— to Austria, 
roused at last agaioist a patriarchal despotism, — to Prus- 
sia, taking her place among constitutional states, — to 
Germany, in its many principalities, throbbing with the 
strong pulse of Freedom. These things are present to 
your minds. 

Other events, of a different character, are not less 
signs of the aga Discovery has achieved one of ita 
most briUiant, as also one of its most benign results. 
The genius of Leverrier, traversing the spaces of tlie 
heavens, has disclosed a new planet. By the application 
of ether, the dreaded pain of the surgical knife, and 
even the pangs of Nature, are soothed or removed, wliile 
Death is disarmed of sometliing of its teiTOrs. 

Tliese latter times have witnessed two spectacles of 
another natm-e and less regarded; which are of singular 
significance, — harbingers, I would call them, of those 
glad days of promise which we almost seem to touch. 
I woidd not exaggerate, and yet I must speak of them 
as they impress my own mind. To me they are of a 
higher order than any discovery in science, or any suc- 
cess in tiie acquisition of knowledge, or any political 
prosperity, iimsnmch as they are the tokens of that moral 
elevation, and of that Human Brotherhood, -without dis- 
tinction of condition, nation, or race, which it ia the 
supreme office of all science, all knowledge, and all poli- 
tics to serve. I refer to the sailing of the Jamestown 
from Boston with succor to the starving poor of Ireland, 
and to the meeting of the Penitentiary Congress at 
Frankfort. All confess the beauty of that act, where 
prophecy seems fulfilled, by which a Ship of Wai- was 
conseci-ated to a purpose of charity. Hardly less beau- 
til'ul ia the contemplation of that assembly at Frank- 
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fort fperhaps it is new to some whom I have the honor 
of addressing)^ where were delegat^is from most of the 
Christian nations, — from militaay France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, the States of Germany, England, 
Spain, Italy, Denmark, Poland, distant Russia, and 
frozen Norway, — convened for no piii-pose of war or 
diplomacy, ^ not to agitate selfish coahtions, not to ad- 
just or disturb tlie seeming balance of Europe, not to 
exalt or abase the vaulting ambition of potentate or 
state, but calnaly and in fraternal council to consider 
wliafc could be done for those who are in prison, to hear 
the recital of efforts in their behalf among all the nations, 
and to encourage each other in tiiis work. Such a Con- 
gress forms a truer e^Kich of Christian Progress — does 
it not ? — than the Congress of Vienna, with the bespan- 
gled presence of great autocrats distributing the spoils 
of war, as the sailing of the Jamestown is a higher 
Christian triumph than any mere victory of blood. 

Profoundly penetrated by these things, you will con- 
fess the Progress of Man. The earnest soul, enlight- 
ened by history, strengthened by philosophy, nursed to 
childish slumber by the simple prayer, " Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as' it is in heaven," 
confident in the final, though slow, fulfilment of the 
daily fulfilling promises of the Future, looks forward 
to the continuance of this Progress during unknown 
and infinite ^es, as a law of our being. 

It is of this that I shall speak to-day. My subject is 
The Law of Human Progress, In selecting this theme, 
I would not minister to the pride or gratulation of the 
Present, nor woidd I furnish motives for indifi^erence 
or repose, Eather would I teach how small is tlie 
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Present and all it contains, compared with tlic Future, 
and liow duties increase with tlie grandeur upon ■whicli 
we enter, while we derive new encouragement from 
knowledge of the law which is our support and guide. 

The subject is vast as it is interesting and important. 
It might well occupy a volume, rather than a,hrief dis- 
course. In unfolding it, I shall speak first of the his- 
tory of this law, as seen in its origin, gi'adual develop- 
ment, and recognition, — and next of its character, con- 
ditions, and limitations, with the duties it enjoins and 
the encouragements it affords. 



I. 

AsD, first, of its history. The recognition of this 
law has been reserved for comparatively recent times. 
Like other general laws governing the courses of Nature, 
it was imknown to Antiquity. The ignoiuuce and pre- 
judice which then prevailed with regard to the earth, 
the heavenly bodies, and their relations to the universe, 
found fit companionship with the wild speculations con- 
cerning the Hmnan Family. The ignorant hve only in 
the Present, whether of time or place. AVhat they see 
,aud observe boimds tlieir knowledge. Thus to the early 
Greek the heavens were upborne by the mountains, and 
the sun traversed daily in fiery chariot from east to west. 
So things seemed to him, But the true Destiny of the 
Hiiman Family was as little comprehended. 

Man, in his origin and history, was surrounded with 
fable ; nor was there any correct idea of the principles 
determining the succession of events. Revolutions of 
states were referred sometimes to eiiance, sometimes to 
certain innate elements of decay, Plutarch did not 
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ascribe the triumphs of Eome, not to the 
operation of immutable law, but to tlie fortune of the 
Kepublie, And Polybius, whom Gibbon extols for 
wisdom and philosophical spirit, said tliat Carthage, 
being so much older than Eome, felt her decay so much 
the sooner ; and the survivor, he announced, carried in 
her bosom the seeds of mortality. The image of youth, 
manhood, and age was applied to nations. Like mor- 
tals on earth, they were supposed to have a period of 
life, and a length of thread spun by the Fates, strong at 
first, but thinner and weaker with advancing time, tiU at 
last it was cut, and another nation, with newly twisted 
thread, commenced its career. 

In likening the life of a nation to the life of an indi- 
vidual man, there was en'or, commended by seeming 
tiTith, not yet entirely banished. It prevails stiU with 
many, who have not received the Law of Human Pro- 
gress, teacliing that all revolutions and changes are but 
links in the chain of development, or, it may he, turns 
in the grand spiral, by ■which the unknown infinite 
Future is connected with the Past. Nations have de- 
cayed, but never with the imbecility of age. 

The ancients saw that there were changes, but did not 
detect tlie principles governing them, while a favorite 
fable and popular superstition conspired to turn atten- 
tion back upon the Past, rather than forward to the 
Future, In the dawn of Greece, Hesiod, standing near 
the Father of Poetry, sang the descending mutations 
tlirough which Mankind had seemed to travel. Firet 
came the Golden Age, so he fabled, when men lived se- 
cure and happy in pleasant association, without discord, 
without care, without toil, withoiit weariness, while good 
of all kinds abounded, like the plentiful fruits which the 
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eartli spontaneously supplied. Tliis was followed by the 
Silver Age, with a race inferior in form and disposition. 
Next waa the Brazen Age, still descending in the scale, 
when men became vehement and robust, strong in body 
and stem in soul, building hi'azen houses, wielding brazen 
weapons, prompt to war, but not yet entirely wicked. 
Last, and unhappily bis own, according to the iroet, was 
the Iron Age, when straightway all evil raged forth ; 
neither by day nor yet by night did men rest from la- 
bor and sorrow ; discord took the place of concord ; the 
pious, the just, and the good were without favor ; the 
man of force and the evQ-doer were cherished ; i " 
and justice yielded to insolence and -wroi^. War i: 
prevailed, and men lived in wretchedness.^ 

Such, according to the Greek poet, was the a 
of changes through which mankind had passed. This 
fable found a response. It was repeated by philosophy 
and history, Plato adorned and illustrated it. Strabo 
and Diodorus imparted to it their grave sanction. It 
was eanied to Eome, with the other spoils of Greece, 
It was reproduced by Ovid, in flowing verses that have 
become a commonplace of literature. It was recog- 
nized by the tender muse of Virgil, the sportive fancy 
of Horace, and the stern genius of Juvenal. Songs and 
fables have ever exerted a powerful control over human 
opinion; nor is it possible to estimate the influence 
of this story in shaping unconsciously the thoughts of 
mankind. It is easy to understand that the yontli of 
Antiquity, — let me say, too, the youth of later ages, — 
nay, of our own day, in our own schools and colleges, — 
nurtured by this literature, should learn to neglect the 
Future, and rather regard the Past. The words of 

IHssiod, Opera et Dies, 109-201. 
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Horace have aiforded a polished expression to tliis pre- 
judice of education: — 



' Dnmnosa quid non iir 


iminnit die; 


i;tn3 pnreiitum, pejor 


nvis, tulit 


Nos nequiotes, mox 


diiluros 


Progeijiem vitiosii 


jreni." l 



BaiTcn as is classical literature in any just recogni- 
tion of the eontimiity of events, any true appreciation 
of the movement of history, or any well-detined conii- 
denee in the Future, it were wrong to say that it never 
found a voice which seemed, in harmony with the Proph- 
ets and the Evangehsts, to proclaim the advent of a better 
age, Vii^, in his Eclogue to Polho, — the exact mean- 
ing of which ia still a riddle, — breaks forth in words 
of vague aspiration, which have been sometimes sup- 
posed to hei'ald the coming of the Saviour. The bless- 
ings of Peace are here foreshadowed, while the Golden 
Age seems to be not only behind, but also before. Thus, 
notwithstanding the prejudice of superstition and the 
constraint of ignoianee, has the human heart, in long- 
ings for a better, coiulition on earth, gone forward as the 
pioneer of Humanity. 

To the superstition of Heathenism succeeded that 
of the Christian Church. Tlie populaj- doctrine of an 
immediate millennium, inculcated by a succession of 
eaj'ly fathers, took the place of ancient fable; and a 
Golden Age was placed in advance to animate the hope 
and perseverance of the faithful It was believed that 
the anxieties and strifes iillii^ the lives of men were 
all to be lost in a bhssftil Sabbath of a thousand years, 
when Christ with the triumphant band of saints would 
return to reign upon earth imtil the last and general 
1 Hor., Carm. III. Ti. 46-48, 
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resurrection. A'^ain and irrational as was tlie early form 
of tills anticipation, it was not without advantage. It 
filled the souls of all who received it with aspiiutions 
for the JFutnre, while it tndely prefigured tliat promised 
period — then, alas ! how distant ! — when the whole 
world will glow in the illumination of Christian truth. 
Among the means hy which the Law of Human Pi'o- 
gress has found acceptance, it is only just to mention 
this prophetic vision of the ancient Chui-eh. 

AH the legitimate influences of Christianity were in 
the same dii'eetion. Christianity is the religion of Pro- 
gress. Here is a distinctive feature, which we vainly 
seek in any Heathen faith professed upon earth, Con- 
fucius, in his sublime morals, taught us not to do unto 
others what we would have them not do unto us ; but 
the Cliinese philosopher did not declare the ultimate 
triumph of this law. It was reserved for the Sermon 
on the Mount to reveal tlie vital truth, that aU the 
highest commands of religion and duty, di-awing in. 
their tiain celestial peace, and marking the final goal 
of all Progress among men, shall one day he obeyed. 
"For verily I say unto you," says the Saviour, "till 
heaven and earth pass, oite jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the Law, tUl all be JvXjilleAV 

There is nothing of good so vast or heautiful, notlung 
so distant or seemingly inaccessible, as to fall beyond 
the reach of these pi-omises. Tlioxigh imperfectly un- 
derstood, or recognized, in the night of ignorance and 
prejudice, they were heralds of the dawiL In the ad- 
vance of Modem Europe, they led the way, whispering, 
Onward fwever ! Long before Philosophy deduced the 
law of Human Progress from the history of man, the 
Gospel silently planted it in the human heart. There it 
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rested, influencing powerfully, though gently, the march 
of events. 

Slowly did it pass from tlie formularies of devotion 
into the couvictions of reason and the treasury of sci- 
ence. Strange blindness ! Tliey, who, repeating the 
Lord's Prayer, daily called for the coming of Ms Mngido-in. 
on earth, who professed implicit faith in the final ful- 
filment of the Law, still continued in Heathen igno- 
rance of the significance and spirit of the Prayer they 
daily uttered and of the. Law they daily recognized. 
They did not perceive that the kingdom of the Lord 
■was to come, and the Law to be fulfilled by a continuity 
of daily labor. As modem civilization gradually un- 
folded itself amidst the multiplymg generations of men, 
they witnessed the successive manifestations of power, — 
but perceived no Law. They looked upon tlie imposing 
procession of events, but did not discern the rule which 
guided tlie mighty series. Ascending from triumph to 
triumph, they saw dominion extended by the discoveries 
of intrepid navigators, — saw learning strengthened by 
the studies of accomplished scholars, — saw universities 
opening their portals to ingenuous youth in all corners 
of the land, from Aberdeen and Copenhagen to Toledo 
and Ferrara, — saw Art put forth new graces in the paint- 
ing of EaffaeUe, new gitindeur in the painting, the sculp- 
ture, and the architecture of Michel Angelo, — caught 
the strains of poets, no longer crami>ed by ancient idi- 
oms, but flowing sweetly in the language learned at a 
mother's knee, — received the manifold revelations of 
science in geometry, mathematics, astronomy, — -beheld 
the barbarism of the barbarous Art of War changed and 
refined, though barbarous still, by the invention of gun- 
powder, — witnessed knowledge of all kinds springing 
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to unwonted power through the marveUous agency of 
the printing-press, — admired the character of tlie Good 
Mail of Peace, as described in that work of unexampled 
circulation, transited into all modem languages, the 
" Imitation of Christ," hy Thomas a Kempis, — listened 
to the apostolic preaching of WycklifFe in England, Huss 
in Bohemia, Savonarola in Florence, Luther at Wornis ; 
and yet all these things, the harmonious expression of 
progressive energies belonging to Man, token of an un- 
tiring advance, earnest of a mightier Future, seemed to 
teach no certain lesson. 

The key to this advance had not been found. It was 
not seen that the constant desire for improvement im- 
planted in man, with the constant effort consequent 
thereon m a hfe susceptible of indefinite Progress, 
caused, naturally, under the laws of a beneficent God, 
an indefinite advance, — that the evil passions of indi- 
viduals, or o^ masses, while retarding, could not per- 
manently restrain this divine impulse, — and that each 
generation, hy irresistible necessity, added to the accu- 
mulations of the Past, and in this way prepared a higher 
Future. To all ignorant of this tendency, history, in- 
stead of a connected chain, with cause and effect in nat- 
ural order, is nothing but a disconnected, irregular se- 
ries of iacidenta, like separate and confused circles hav- 
ing no common bond. It is a dark chaos, embroiled by 
" chance, h^h arbiti'ess," or swayed by some accidental 
man, fortunate in position or power. Even Maccliiavel- 
li, the consummate historian and politician of his ^e, — 
Bodin, the able speculator upon Government, — Bossuet, 
the eloquent teacher of religion and history, — Grotius, 
the iUustiious founder of the Laws of Nations, — whose 
large intelligence should have grasped the true philoso- 
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phy of events, — all failed to recognize in them any 
prevailing law or governing principle. 

It was reserved for a professor at Naples, Giambattista 
Vico, in the early pait of the last century, to review the 
history of the Past, analyze its movements, and finally 
disclose the existence of a primitive rule or law by 
which these movements were effected. His work, en- 
titled "The Principles of a New Science concerning the 
Common Nature of Nations," ^ first published in 1725, 
constitutes an epoch in historical studies. Eecent Italian 
admirers vindicate for its author a place among great 
discoverers, by the side of Descartes, Galileo, Bacon, 
and Newton.^ Without undertaking to question, or to 
adopt, this lofty homage to a name little known, it will 
not be doubted, that, as author of an elaborate work de- 
voted expressly to the philosophy of history, at a peiuod 
when history was supposed to be without philosophy, he 
deserves honorable mention. 

Vico taught regard not merely for the individiial and 
the nation, but the race, and showed, that, whatever the 
fortunes of individuals. Humanity advances, — that no 
blind or capricious chance controls the course of hu- 
man affairs, but that whatever is done proceeds direct- 
ly, under God, from the forces and faculties of men, and 
thus can have no true cause except in the nature of 
things,— excluding, of course, the idea of chance. He 
recognized three principles at the foundation of civiliza- 
tion: first, the existence of Divine Providence; secondly, 
the necessity of moderating the passions ; and, thirdly, the 

• Principj di mm Scienza nnOTS d' intorno alia oomnne Natura delle Na- 
aioni. The fourth hook is entitled Del ania eke fartw, le twdoni ; the fifth 
book, Del iHcorio delU coae iumnne nei tisurgere chBfamv> le nasmL 

* Cataldo Jannelli, Oenni sulla Natum et Neoessith della ScionEa delle 
Cose et delle Storie Umane. Cap. S, sec. S. 
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immortality of the soul: three primal tnitlia, answer- 
ing to three liiatorical facts of uuivereal aceeptanee, — 
religion, marriage, and sepulture. Three stages marked 
the history of mankind i first, the divine, or theocratic ; 
next, tlie heroic; and, lastly, the human. Tliese ap- 
peared in Antiq^uity, and were reproduced, as he fancied, 
in modern times. Ingenuity and novelty are stamped 
upon this exposition, which is elevated by the exclusion 
of chance and the recognition of God. 

While recognizing Humanity as governed by law, and 
with a common dependence, the Neapolitan professor 
failed to perceive that this same law and this common 
dependence promise to conduct it through unknown and 
infinite stipes. Believing monarchy a perfect govern- 
ment, he did not see heyond the time of kings. Like 
othei's before him, and even in our own day, he was per- 
plexed by the treacherous, image of youth, manhood, and 
age, which he applied to nations, as to the individual 
man. No diBCOvevy is complete, and that of Vico, while 
most ingenious and fruitful, failed to grasp the whole 
law of the Future. 

Meanwhile a gigantic genius in Germany,- — -wliose 
vision, no less compi-eliensive than penetrating, em- 
braced the whole circumference of knowledge and 
reached into the undiscovered Future, to whom the 
. complexities of mathematics, the subtiltiea of philology, 
the mazes of philosophy, the com'ses of history, the rules 
of jmisprudence, and the heights of theology were all 
equally familiar, — Leibnitz, that more than imperial 
conqueror in the realms of universal knowledge, — the 
greatest, perliaps, of Human Intelligences,. — enunciated 
the Law of Progress in all the sciences and all the con- 
cerns of life. The Present, bom of the Past, he said, is 
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pregnant with the Future. It is hj a sure series that 
we advajice, iiaing and enjoying all our gil'ts for Jiealtli 
of body aiid improvement of mind. Everything, from 
the simplest substance up to man, pn^resses towards 
God, the Infinite Being, Source of all other beings ; and 
in bold words, which may require explanation, he says, 
"Man seems able to arrive at perfection": Videtur /wmo 
ad perfectioitem venire posse} 

Leibnitz saw the Law of Progress by intuition, and 
became its herald. But there is no reason to believe 
that he appreciated its transcendent importance as a 
rule of conduct, and submitted his great powei'S to its 
influence. He saw more than Vice, but he did not 
discern the practical guide he had discovered. And yet, 
recc^izing this law, the gates of the Future were 
open to liim, and he saw Man in distant peiBpective, 
arrived at heights of happiness which he cannot now 
conceive. The vision of Universal Peace was to him 
no longer a vision, but the practical idea of humane 
statesmen, while he bent his incomparable genius to the 
discovery of a new agent of intercourse among men, 
— the aspiration of other philosophers since his day, — 
a Universal Language, where the confusion of tongues 
will be forgotten, and the union of hearts be consum- 
mated in the union of speech. 

Close upon Leibnitz came Lessing, whose genius, less 
universal, but more exquisite, made him the regenerator 
of German liteiature. His soul was touched by sym- 
pathy for aU mankind, and he saw its sure advance. 
Almost by his side was Herder, gifted among a gifted 

1 Leibnitz. Opera Omnia (ed. Dutans), Tom. Vf. p. 309: Leibmti'ma. 
Art. LXXIV. — " Ut semper ceria lerie progreili wilenmus." Opera 
PhilOBOpliiofl, p, 86, Art. XL, -De SdeiOia Uitirtermli. — See also Thei-dkh, 

^ an. 
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people, who in liis " Philosophy of History " portrays 
Himiaiiity in its incessant progress from small hegin- 
nings of ignorance and barbarism, when wrong and wai' 
and slavery prevail, to the recognition of reason and jus- 
tice as the rule of life. " There is nothing enthusiaa- 
tical," he says in that work, which is a classic of German 
prose, " in the hope, that, wherever men dwell, at some 
future i>eriod wiU dwell men rational, just, and happy, — 
liappy, not through tlie means of their own reason alone, 
but of the common reason of their whole fraternal race." ^ 
In these last words the Law of Progress is annouuced, 
with aU- its promises. 

In France we trace this law through a succession of 
master minds, — first of whom in time, as in authority, is 
Descartes, the chief of French philosophy. His life was 
crowded with triumphs of intellect, and after death his 
spirit seemed for a time to rule all departments of study. 
Like the universal soul of the Stoics, it was everywhere. 
Though not formally enunciating the Law of Progress, 
his "Discourse on Method," first published in 1637, ac- 
knowledged its influence in natural science. "The ex- 
perience which I have in physics," he says, "teaches 
me that it is possible to arrive at a knowledge of many 
things which will be very \isehil to life, and that we 
may yet discover methods by which man, comprehend- 
ing the force and the action of fire, water, air, stars, 
skies, and all the other bodies which environ xis, as 
distinctly as we comprehend the different trades of our 
artisans, shall be able to employ them in the same fash- 
ion for all the uses to which they are appropriate, and 
thus shall render himself master and possessor of Na^ 

1 Philosopliie dor Geschielita tier Jlenschlieit, tr. Churchill, Book XV. 
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tuie." In these new triumphs of knowledge, he says, 
" men may learn to enjoy tlie fruits of the earth without 
trouhle ; their health will he preserved, and they will he 
able to exempt themselves from an infinitude of ills, 
as well of body as of mind, and even, perhaps, from the 
weakness of old age." As 1 repeat these words, uttered 
long before the steam-engine, the railroad, the electric 
telegraph, and the use of ether, I seem to hear a proph- 
ecy, the prophecy of Science, which each day helps to 
fulfil.. "Without intending any sHght," he continues, 
" I am sure that even those engaged in these matters 
will confess that aU that they know is almost noth- 
ing in comparison with what remains to be known." ^ 
There is grandeur in the assurance with which the 
great philosopher announces the Future. 

From Descartes I come to Pascal, never to be men- 
tioned without a tribute to the early genius which, 
though removed from hfe at the age of tliirty-nine, left 
an ineffaceable trace upon tlie religion, science, and lit- 
erature of his time. The Law of Progi'ess received from 
him its earUest and most distinct statement as a rule of 
philosophy applicable to all the sciences depending upon 
experience and reason. This is to be found in that 
posthumous work of eloquent piety and sentiment, Les 
Pens^es, first published hy his companions of Port Eoy- 
al, in 1669, some time after his death ; and it is not a 
little curious, as an illustration of the prejudices this 
truth has encountered, that the cliapter where it is set 
forth, entitled 0/ Authority in Matters of Philosophy, 
was in this early edition suppressed. Not until the 
next century was the testimony of Pascal disclosed to 
the world. " By a special prerogative of the human 
1 Descartes, Dinooors de la MSthode, Part, fl : CEavres, Tom. I. pp. 193, 193. 
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race," says he, " not only each man advances day by 
day in the sciences, but all men together maJie con- 
tinual progress therein, as the univeiBe grows old ; be- 
cause the same thing happens in the succession of men 
wliich takes place in the different ages of an individual. 
So that the whole succession of men in the course of 
80 many ages may be regai'ded as one man wJio lives 
always and who learns continually. From this we see 
with what injustice we respect Antiquity in its philoso- 
phers ; for, since old age is the period moat distant 
ftom infancy, who does not see tliat the old age of this 
imiversal man must not be soiight in the times nearest 
hia birth, but in those which are the most remote? 
They whom we call the Ancients were indeed new in 
all things, and properly formed the infancy of mankind ; 
and since to their knowledge we have joined the ex- 
perience of the ages which have followed, it is in our- 
selves that is to be found that Antiquity which we 
revere in the others." ^ We cannot admire too much 
this splendid inspiration, where tlie expression is in 
harmony with the thought. When it was said that 
mankind may he i-egarded " as one man who lives 
always and who learns continually," tliere was indeed 
a new discovery, as great as if a new continent or a 
new planet had been disclosed. 

The age enlightened hy the genius of Pascal was 
ready to dibcuss the question then at hand, on the com- 
parative meiits of Anuients and Modems, involving an 
inquiry mto the principles of Progress, particularly in 
art ^nll liteiatuie The close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury witnessed this memon,hle debate, which extended 

1 P(.5 il Pen"^e" Part 1 Art 1 Be VAutorile m Matiere de PhUoiophia'. 
(Euvrested Boetut, 1779) Ton II 
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from Prance to England. French critics, under tlic lead 
of Boileau, espoused the cause of the Ancients. Against 
them was Charles Perrault, conspicuous at the time 
among academicians, and still remembered as author 
of tliose Fairy Tales, including " Cinderella " and " Blue- 
beai-d," which have given him a fame not inferior to 
that of his brother, Claude Perrault, with whom he is 
sometimes confounded, to whom Prance is indebted 
for that perpetual triumph in architecture, the unsur- 
passed front of the Louvi'e. In an elaborate worh, 
published in 1688 - 92, entitled " Parallel between the 
Ancients and Modems in regard to the Arts and 
Sciences,"* where the debate is in the form of dia- 
logue, he vindicates the Moderns in comparison with 
the Ancients, and insists, that, notwithstanding tlie per- 
fection at which the latter arrived, the Moderns have 
an advantage from prolonged experience and its ne- 
cessary accimiulationa. Like Pascal, whose remarkable 
words were still unpublished, he, too, sees tlie life of 
Humanity as the life of an mdimdual vian eternal, 
and, though recognizing epochs of retrogression in his- 
tory, asserts the continuous progi'ess of the race, not 
only in the sciences, but also in morals and the arts, 
not forgetting the art of tlie kitchen. 

This sentiment found similar utterance in a lively 
contemporary, Fontenelle, an honored academician, 
whose life extended to a length of days unequalled in 
the liistory of literature, having accomplished one hun- 
dred years, after devoting that century of existence 
to the exclusive pursuit of letters. "A good mind 
cultivated," says this exceptional veteran, "is, so to 

1 Pariillele des Aiicieiis et <les Hoduriies, tn ce (jui regurde lea Arts et lea 
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speak, composed of all the minds of the preceding ages : 
it is hut one ^d the same mind that has heen ciilti- 
vated during all this period. So that this man, who 
has lived from the heginning of the world to the pres- 
ent time, has had his infancy, when he was occupied 
only with the more pressing wants of life,' — his youth, 
when he has succeeded pretty well in matters of im- 
agination, such as poesy and eloquence, and when he 
has even begun to reason, hut with less solidity than 
fire. He has now reached the age of manhood, when he 
reasons with more force and more intelligence than ever ; 
but he would be yet further advanced, if the passion for 
war had not for a long time possessed him, and given 
him a contempt for the sciences, to which he has at last 

returned This man will haw no old age; he will 

be ever equally capable of the things to which hia 
youth was fitted, and ever more and more so of those 
which belong to the age of manhood : that is to say, — 
to quit the all^ory, — men will never d^enerate, but 
the sound views of the entire succession of good minds 
will always be added to one another."^ — Titian, like 
FonteneUe, was remarkable for unusual length of days ; 
but the consummate artist, amoi^ his immortal pictures, 
has left hardly one more worthy of immortality than 
this brilhant statement, where the discoveiy of Pascal 
is affirmed and presented with singular clearness and 
precision. 

Tlius, in France, was the Law of Progress confessed 
in the sciences by Descartes and Pascal, — in literature, 
in arts, and even in morals, by Perrault and Fontenelle. 
This was before the expiration of the seventeenth cen- 

l FonteneUe, Digressioii sur les Aiioieiis et les Jloilcrnos: (Euvras, Tom. 
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tury. It remained that it should he annotinced, not 
only as a special law applicable to certain departments, 
but as a general Law of Humanity, tmiversal in appli- 
cation, guiding men in aU their labors, and erectii^ be- 
fore them a goal of aspiration and of certain triumph. 
This was done by another, who was not philosopher 
only, nor statesman only, nor philanthropist only, but in 
whom this triumvirate of characters blended with rare 
success, — Tuigot, the well-loved minister of Louis the 
Sixteenth. It was said of him by Voltaire, that " he 
was bom wise and just"; and this tribute has especial 
point, when it is considered that his acceptance of this 
law was ftrst announced in an essay ^ written in 1750, 
at the ^e of twenty-three, while he was yet at the 
Sorbonne. Let it be mentioned in his praise, that, as 
he grew in years, in power, and in fame, he did not 
depart from the happy intuitions of early life, or forget 
the visions which, as a young man, he had seen. Per- 
ceiving clearly the advance already made, he drew from 
it the assurance of yet further advance. In reason, 
knowledge, and virtue he did nob hesitate to place his 
own age before preceding ages. "The corrupt of to- 
day," lie was accustomed to say, "would have been 
Capuchins a hundred years ago." He declared the ca- 
pacity for indefinite improvement a distinctive quality 
of the human race, belonging to the race in general, 
and to each individual in particular. He did not doubt 
that the progi'ess of the physical sciences, of educa- 
tion, of method in the sciences, or the discovery of new 
methods, would enlarge the powers of man, rendering 
him capable of preserving a larger number of ideas in 

1 Sur iBB Progres suooessLfs da I'Esprit Humaiii; ffiuvres (oil. Daire), 
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the memory, and of multiplying their relations. Nor 
did he doubt that tlie moral sense was ec[uaUy capable 
of improvement, — that man would become constantly 
better in propoition as he was enlightened, — that the 
advance of society would necessarily keep pace with 
the advance of morals, — that politics, founded, like 
other sciences, upon observation and reason, would ad- 
vance also, — that aH useful tinths must be finally 
known and adopted, wliile ancient errors are by degrees 
annihilated, or give place to new truths, — and that 
this Progress, increasing always from age to age, has 
no term, or none at least which can be t^signed in the 
present state of human intelligenca 

The early testimony of Tuigot was repeated at a 
later day in his precious fragment on Universal His- 
tory, which, when compared with the Introductory 
Discourse of Bossuet on the same theme, shows how 
superior in the philosophy of history was tiie layman 
to the bishop. All ages, says Turgot, are enchained 
by a succession of causes and effects uniting the pres- 
ent with what has preceded, and all accumulated 
knowledge is a common treasure, transmitted from 
generation to generation, as an inheritance, augmented 
by the discoveries of each age. In this spirit he in- 
augurates Universal History, givii^ to it a just eleva- 
tion, as the exhibition of Human Progress in all its 
epochs, with all its hindrances, and crowned by all its 
triumphs.^ 

Such testimony, commended by tlie earnestness of 
conviction, was not without influence on the great move- 
ment which culminated in the earlier revolution of 
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France, or ratlicr it was part of that movement. Tt 
found welcome in many bosoms, and iielped stir the vast 
mass. Among those especially penetrated by it was the 
friend and biographer of Tiii^ot, who was not behind 
his master in this loyalty : I refer to Condorcet. This 
unfortunate nobleman, conapicuous for learning and ge- 
nius, particularly in mathematics, and for honest de- 
votion to the principles of the Kevolution, when at last 
proscribed, and compelled to ilee for life, — pursued by 
the very d(^ he had helped to arouse, Ijut was impo- 
tent to restrain, — sought shelter with a friend, where, 
in concealment, he passed the last eight months before 
his mournful death. His first thought was, to send forth 
a vmdication of himself, addressed to his fellow-citizens ; 
but soon renouncing this design, he devoted what re- 
mained to him of life — dming that most hateful passage 
of human history, the Reign of TeiTor — to the prepara- 
tion of a work in which he brought his various powers 
to the development of the Law of Human Progi'ess. It 
is entitled " Sketch of an Historical Table of the Pro- 
gress of the Human Mind," ^ and reviews human society 
iu its different stages, Pinfolding the order of its chaises 
and the influences ti'ansmitted from ^e to age, pointing 
out the different steps in the march towards truth and 
happiness. From observation of man as he has been, 
and as he is to-day, the author passes natiu?ally to those 
new triumphs which are his certain destiny, so long as 
he continues to possess the faculties mth which he is 
endowed, and to be governed by the same universal 
laws. 

Thus wrote Condorcet, while the hand of Death yet 
waited. He died ; but the return to reason in France 

1 Eequisse il'un Tubleau Histarlque des Progt^s de TEspiit Hnin^n. 
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was signalized by unaceustomed homage to the vic- 
tim. The Conmiittee of Public Instruction reported, 
that the sketch' was "a classical work offered to repub- 
lican schools by an unfortmiafce philosopher, that every- 
where in it the improvement of society was recognized 
as the object most deserving the activity of the hu- 
man intelligence, and that pupils studying here the his- 
tory of the sciences and the arts would learn to cher- 
ish liberty and to detest and vanquish all tyrannies"; 
and thereupon the National Convention ordered three 
thousand copies to be distributed at the expense of 
the nation.^ And here properly closes this branch of 
our subject. 

The high lineage and authority of this law I have 
traced, not by the enthusiasts of Humanity, not by Fe- 
uelon or Saint-Pierre, not by Diderot or Eousseau, but 
by a succession of masters who are our acknowledged 
guides in science, philosophy, and history. In Italy the 
torch was held aloft by Vico ; in Gfermany, by Leibnitz, 
Lessing, and Herder ; in France it passed through the 
hands of Descartes, Pascal, Perrault, Fontenelle, Tuigot, 
and Condorcet : — 

" lit qiinai cuvsores, vitai Ismpndn tradunt," ^ 
tiU at last, at the close of the eighteenth century, its 
flame was seen fram afar. To England we seem little 
indebted ; and yet, when I think of Lord Bacon, I am 
I t-o say that we are much indebted. This law 
i his great work on tlie "Advancement of Learn- 
ing," and is expressed in its very title. It entered into 
his aspiration to deliver man from present weakness by 

1 Eflpport feit iv 1b Convention Nationale, su Nom du OomiU d'liiBtnic- 
tion PuWiqiie, etc.: (Envres de Condorcet (ed. O'Connor et Arago, PHris, 
1847 - 48), Tom. VI. pp. 3-B. 

2 Lucietiua, De Rei-uin Natura, Lib. 11. 78. 
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extending Jiis power over Natiire. It is foreshadoived in 
his great declaration, antedating Pascal, that Antiquity 
was the youtlt of the world, — "Antiquitas steculi, jnvmius 
inundi" ^ 'Sox a time Bacon had no suecessorB in Eng- 
land. At a, later day this law ■was cordially embraced 
hy Dr. Piiee,^ the friend and correspondent of Turgot. 
Dr. Johnson, who surely did not accept it, shows an 
unconscious sympathy with it, when he says of Ufe in 
pastoral countries, that it " knows nothing of progres- 
sion or advancement." ^ Unhappy people, thus mthout 
■visible Future on earth ! 

To the eighteenth century belongs the honor — signal 
honor I venture to call it — of first distinctly acknowl- 
edging and enunciating that Law of Human Progress, 
which, though preached in Judea eighteen hiuidied years 
ago, failed to he received by men, — nay, still fails to 
be received by men. Writers in our own age, of much 
ability and unexampled hardihood, while adopting this 
fundamental law, proceed to arraign existing uxstitu- 
tiona of society. My present purpose does not re^ujie 
me to consider tliese, whether for censure or f raise — 
abounding as they do in evil, aboundm^ is thej di m 
good. It is my single aim to traee the gndual de^el 
opment and final establishment of that great law which 
teaches that " there is a good time coming, — a Putuie 
even on earth, to arouse the hopes, the aspirations, and 
the energies of Man. 



1 Da Augnientis Scientisrum, Lib. I.! Works, Vol. IV. p. 84. 

s There is a BermoQ by Dr Price, publlsbert in 1787, oo The Emdmce of 

FjtMre Period nf Imprmemeal in the State of Mitnkmd. 

» Journey to QieUebrldeB: Worlis (Oxford, ie2G), Vol. IX. p. 9S. 
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II. 

The way is now prepared to consider the character, 
conditions, and limitations of tliis law, the duties it 
enjoins, and the encour^emente it affords. 

Let me state the law as I understand it. Man, as an 
individual, is capable of indefinite improrement. Soci- 
eties and nations, which are but aggregations of men, 
and, finally, the Human Family, or collective Human- 
ity, are capable of indefinite impravement And this is 
the destiny of man, of societies, of nations, and of the 
Human Family. 

Restricting the proposition to the capacity for indefi- 
nite improvement, I believe I commend it to the can- 
dor and intelligence of all who have meditated upon 
this subject And this brings ma to the remarkable 
words of Leibnitz. He boldly says, as we have already 
seen, that man seems able to arrive at perfection. Tur- 
got and Condorcet also speak of his " perfectibility," — 
a term adopted by recent French writers. If by this is 
meant simply tliat man is capable of indefinite im^ove- 
ment, then it will not be q^uestioned. But whatever the 
heights of virtue and intelhgence to which he may at- 
tain in future ages, who can doubt that to his grander 
vision new summits will ever present themselves, pro- 
votii^ him to still grander aspirations ? God only is 
perfect. Knowledge and goodness, his attributes, are 
infinite; nor can man hope, in any lapse of time, to 
comprehend this immensity. In the infinitude of the 
universe, he will seem, like Newton, with all his ac- 
quisitions, only to have gathered a few pebbles by the 
seaside. Tn a similar strain Leibnitz elsewhere says 
that the place which God assigns to man in space and 
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time necessarily limits the perfections he is able to ac- 
quire. As ill Geometry the asymptote constantly ap- 
proaches its curve, so that the distance between them 
is constantly diminishing, and yet, thougli prolonged 
indefinitely, they never meet, so, according to him, are 
infinite souls tlie asymptotes of God. 



There are revolutions in history seeming on a su- 
perficial view inconsistent with this law. From early 
childhood attention is directed to Greece and Eome; 
and we are sometimes taught that these two powers 
reached heights which subsequent nations cannot hope 
to equal, much less surpass. I would not disparage the 
triumphs of the ancient mind. The eloquence, the poe- 
try, the philosophy, the art, of Athens stiU. survive, and 
bear no mean sway upon earth. Kome, too, yet lives in 
her jurisprudence, which, next after Christianity, has ex- 
erted a paramount influence over the laws of modem 
communities. 

But exalted as these productions may be, it is impos- 
sible not to perceive that something of their present 
importance is derived from the early period when they 
appeared, something from the unquestioning and high- 
flown admiration of them transmitted through succes- 
sive generations until it became a habit, and something 
also from the disposition, still prevalent, to elevate An- 
tiquity at the expense of subsequent ages. Without 
undertaking to decide if the genius of Antiquity, as dis- 
played by individuals, can justly claim supremacy, it 
would be easy to show that the ancient plane of civili- 
zation never reached our common level The people 
were ignorant, vicious, and poor, or degraded to abject sla- 
very, — itself the sum of all injustice and all vice. Even 
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the mo^t illustrious characters, ■whose names still shine 
fiom that distant night, were little more than splendid 
barbanans Architecture, sculpture, painting, and vases 
ot exquisite perfection attest an appreciation of beauty 
in form , but our masters in these things were strangers 
to the useful arts, as to the comforts aJid virtues of home. 
Abounding in what to us are luxuries, they had not 
what to us are necessaries. 

Without knowledge there can be no sure Progress. 
Vice and barbarism are the inseparable companions of 
ignorance. Nor is it too much to say, that, except 
in rare instances, the highest virtue is attained only 
through intelligence. This is natural ; for to do right, 
we must first understand what is right. But the people 
of Greece and Rome, even in the hriUianfc days of Peri- 
cles and Augustus, could not arrive at this knowledge. 
Tlie sublime teachings of Plato and Socrates — calcu- 
lated in many respects to promote the best interests of 
the race — were limited in influence to a small com- 
pany of listeners, or to the few who could obtain a 
copy of the costly manuscripts in which they were 
preserved. Thus the knowledge and vii-tue acquired 
by individuals were not diffused in their own age or 
secured to posterity. 

Now, at last, through an agency all unknown to 
Antiquity, knowledge of every kind has become gen- 
eral and permanent. It can no longer be confined 
to a select circle. It cannot be crushed by tyranny, 
or lost by neglect. It is immortal as the soul from 
which it proceeds. This alone renders aU relapse into 
barbarism impossible, wliile it affords an unquestion- 
able distinction between ancient and modem times. 
The Pre^, watchful with more than the hundred eyes 
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of Ai^us, strong with more than the hundred arn^ of 
Briareus, not only guards all the conquests of civiliza- 
tion, but leads the way to future triumphs. Through 
its untiring energies, the meditation of the closet, or 
the utterance of the human voice, which else would 
die away within the precincts of a narrow room, is 
prolonged to tlie most distant nations and times, with 
winged words circling the globe. We admire the go- 
nitis of Demosthenes, Sophocles, Plato, and Phidias ; 
but the printing-press is a liigher gift to man than 
the eloquence, the drama, the philosophy, and the art 
of Greece. 

Tliere is yet another country which presents a prob- 
lem for the student of Prepress. In vivid phrase Sir 
James Macldutosh pictures the " ancient and immovable 
civilization of China." ^ But in these words he spoke 
rather from impressions than frorn actual knowledge. 
By the side of the impulsive movement of modem 
Europe, the people of this ancient empii-e may appear 
stationary ; hut it can hardly be doubted that they have 
advanced, though aceotding to a scale unlike our own. 
It is difficult to assign satisfactory reasons for the seem- 
ing inertness of their national life. Perhaps I shall not 
eri', if I refer it to peculiar constitutional characteristics, 
— to inherent difficulties of their language as an instru- 
ment of knowledge, — to national vanity on an exa^er- 
ated scale, making them look down upon others, — to an 
insulation excluding all others, — and also to the habit 
of unhesitating deference to Antiquity, and of "back- 
■^TOrd-looking thoughts," cultivated by the Chinese from 
the distant days of Confucius. They do not know the 
Law of Human Progress. 

I Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nsitura and Nations, p. 34. 
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III receiviug ibis law, two conditions of Iluraanity 
are ifccognized : first, its unity or solidarity ; and, sec- 
ondly, its indefinite duration upon earth. And now of 
tliese in. their order. 

1. It ia true, doubtless, thai there are various races of 
men; but there ia but one great Human Family, in 
which Caucasian, Etldopian, Ciiinese, and Indian are 
all brothers, children of one Fatjter, and heirs to om 
happiness. Though variously enduwtd, they are all 
tending in the same direction; nor can the light ob- 
tained by one be withlield from any. Tbe ether dis- 
covery in Boston will soothe pain hei^3artei' in Africa 
and in Asia, in Abyssinia and iu China. So tire we 
aU knit together, that words of wisdom aad truth, 
which first sway the hearts of the Ameiioan people, 
may help to elevate benighted tribes of the most dis- 
tant regions. The vexed question of modem science, 
whether these races proceeded originally from one stock, 
does not interfere with the sublime revelation of Chris- 
tianity, the Brotherhood of Man. In the light of sci- 
ence and of rel^on. Humanity is an organism, com- 
plex, but still one, — throbbing with one life, animated 
by one soul, every part sympathizing with every othei 
part, and the whole advancing in one indefinite caiee.- 
of Progress. 

2. And what is the measure of this career ? It is ■ 
eoromon to speak of the long life already passed by 
man on earth ; but how brief and trivial is this, com- 
pared with the countless t^s before him ! According 
to received chronology, six thousand years have not yet 
elapsed since his ci'eation. But the science of Geology, 
that unimpeaobed interpreter of the Past, now demon- 
strates (and here the geology of New York furnishes ini- 
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portant evidence), that, anterior to the commencement 
of human liistory, this glohe had endured for ages upon 
ages, baffling human calculation and imagination. With- 
ont losing ourselves in the stupendous speculations with 
regard to different geolc^ical epochs, before the earth as- 
sumed its present figure, and when it was occupied only 
by races of animals now extinct, it may not be without 
interest to glance at the age of the epoch in which we 
live. This, happily, we ai* able to do. 

From the flow of rivers we have a gigantic meas- 
ure of geological time. It is supposed that the Falls 
of Niagara were once at Queenstown, and that they 
have gradually wora their way back in the living roclc, 
for a distance of seven miles, to the place where they 
now pour their thundeiB. An ingenious English geolo- 
gist, a high authority in his science. Sir Charles LyeU, 
assuming that this retreat might have been at tiie 
rate of one foot a year, shows that the cataract must 
have poured over that rock for a period of at least 
36,960 years. And the same authority teaches us 
that the alluvion at the mouth of the Mississippi, the 
delta formed by the deposits of that mighty river 
(here let it be remarked that alluvions and sand-banks 
are the moat recent geological formations on the sur- 
face of the earth, bemg nearest to our own age), could 
not have been accumulated within a shoi-ter period than 
100,500 years.^ Even this term, so vast to our small 
imaguiation, is only one of a series composing the 
present epoch ; and the epoch itself is but a unit in 
a still grander series. These measurements, adopted 

1 Lyell'a PrinoipleB of Geolofty (7th ed.), Vol I. p. 216. Lyeira Ti'avds 
in North America, Ch. 2 Horner'n Annlversnry Addrefs, for If 47. heforo 
flie London Geological Society, pp. 23 -37. D'Archiuo, Hlstoire des ProprSs 
de la GMogie, Tom. I. p. 35S. 
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iu thia branch of knowledge, can be little more than 
vague approximations ; but they teaeh, I'roiii the lips 
of Science, as perhaps nothing else can, the infinite 
awe3 through which this globe has already travelled, 
and the infinite agea which seem to be its future des- 
tiny. 

Thus we stand now between two infinities, — the in- 
finity of the Past, and the infinity of the Future ; and 
the infinity of the Future is equal to the infinity of the 
Past. In comparison with these untold spaces before 
and after, what, indeed, are the six thousand years of 
human history ? In the contemplation of Man, what 
httleness ! what grandeur 1 how diminutive in the crea- 
tion ! how brief liis recorded history ! and yet how 
vast in hopes ! how majestic and transcendent in the 
Future ! 

If there be any analogy between his life on earth 
and that of the frailest plant or shell-fish, as now seen 
in the light of science, he must still be in his earliest 
and most helpless infancy. In vain speak of Antic[uity 
in his history ; for all his present records are as a day, 
an hour, a moment, in the unimf^inable immensity of 
duration which seems to await the globe and its inhab- 
itants. In the s^hfc of our distant descendants, suc- 
cessive eras of the brief span which we caU History 
will melt into one; and as to present vision stars far 
asunder seem near together, so Nimrod and Sesostris, 
Alexander and Ctesar, Tamerlane and Napoleon, will 
seem to be contemporaries. Nor is it any exaggeration 
to suppose tliat in the unborn ages, illumined by a ti-uth 
now, alas I too dimly perceived, the class of warriors and 
conquerors, of which these are signal types, will become 
extinct, — like the gigantic land reptiles and monster 
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croGodileans belonging to a departed period of zoological 
liistoiy. 

Admitting the Unity of Mankind, and an IndefinitG 
Future on earth, it becomes easy to anticipate triumphs 
which else were impossible. Few will question tliat 
Man, as an individual, is capable of indefinite improve- 
ment, so long as he lives. This capacity is inborn. 
ITone so poor as not to possess it. Even the idiot, so 
abject in condition, is found at last to be within the 
sphere of education. Circumstances alone are required 
to call this capacity into action ; and in proportion as 
knowledge, virtue, and religion prevail in a community 
wiU. that sacred atmosphere be diffused under whose 
genial influence the most forlorn may grow into forms of 
unimagined strength and beauty. This capacity for in- 
definite improvement, which belongs to the individual, 
must belong also to society; for society does not die, 
and through the improvement of its individuals has the 
assurance oPits own advance. It is immortal on earth, 
and vnll gather conp'antly new and richer fmits from 
the teemii^ generations, as they stretch tlurox^h' un- 
known time. To Chinese vision the period of the pres- 
ent may seem barren, but it is sure to yield its contri- 
bution to the indefinite accumulations which are the 
token of an indefinite Progress. 

Tables speak sometimes as ivorda cannot. From 
statistics of life, as recorded by Science, we learn the 
capacity for progress in the Human Family ; the testi- 
mony is authentic, as it is interesting. A little more 
tlian two centuries have passed since Descartes pre- 
dicted that improvement in human health which these 
figures exhibit. Could this seer of Science revisit the 
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scene of liis compreliensive labors and divine aspira- 
tions, he might well be aatonisSied to learn how, in the 
lapse of so short a period in the life of Humanity, his 
glowing anticipations Iiave been fulfilled. Fi-om the fol- 
lowing tables ^ we learn that even the conqueror Death 
has been slowly driven back, and his inevitable triumph 



Table showing the Dimirtation of Mortality in dt 



tlw in England, 


in 1690, 1 i 


11 33, 


in 1848, 1 


in 47. 


" France, 


in 1776, 1 1 


n25i, 


in 1848, 1 


in 42. 


" Germany, 


in 1788, 1 1 


n32, 


in 1848, 1 


in 40. 


" Sweden, 


in 1760, 1 1 


n34. 


in 1848, 1 


in 41. 


E«mm States, 


in 1767, 1 1 


n21J, 


in 1S29, i 


in 28. 


Dimiii'jiion 


of Moiialil}) 


in Cities 






lis in London, 


in 1690, 1 1 


l2i, 


in 1844, 1 


in 44. 


Pai'ia, 


ia 1650, 1 i 


n25, 


in 1829, 1 


in 32. 


" Berlin, 


in 1755, 1 i 


.28, 


in 1827, 1 


in 34. 


" Vienna, 


i» 1750, 1 1 


n20, 


in 1829, 1 


in 25. 


" Rome, 


in 1770, 1 i 


ii21, 


in 1828, 1 


in 31. 


" Geneva, 


in 1560, 1 1 


a 18, 


in 1821, 1 


in 40. 



Glancing at the cradle of nations and races risen to 
grandeur, and observing the wretchedness by which 
they were originally surrounded, we learn that no lot 
is removed from the influence of this law. The Feejee 
Islander, the Bushman, the Hottentot, the Congo n^o, 
is not too low for its care. No term of imagined " final- 
ity" can arrest it. The polished Briton, whose civiliza- 
tion we now admire, traces his long-descended lineage 
from one of those painted barbarians whose degradation 
still lives in the pages of Juhus Ceesar. Slowly, and by 

1 Supplied to me by the liite Professor 11. D. Rogers, from the notes of his 
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degrees, he has reached the height where he now atands ; 
but this is no " iinality." The improvement of the Past 
is the earnest of yet further improvement in the long 
ages of tlie Future. And who can doubt, that, in the 
lapse of time, as the Christian Law is gradually fulfilled, 
the elevation of tlie Briton will he shared by all Ms fel- 
low-men ? 

The tokens of improvement may appear at a special 
period, in a limited circle only, among the people, fa- 
vored of God, enjoying peouHar benefits of commerce 
and Christianity; but the happy influence cannot be 
narrowed to any time, place, or people. Every vic- 
tory over evil redounds to the benefit of all. Every 
discovery, every humane tliought, every truth, when 
declared, is a conq^uest of which the whole Human 
Family are partakers, extending by so much their 
dominion, while it lessens by so much the sphere of 
future stru^le and trial. Tlius, while Nature is al- 
ways the same, the power of Man is ever increasing. 
Each day gives him some new advantage. The moun- 
tains have not diminished in size ; but Mau has over- 
come the barriers they interpose. The winds and 
waves are not less capricious now than when they first 
beat upon the ancient Silurian rocks ; but tlie steam- 



The distance between two points on the surface of the 
globe is the same to-day as when the continents were 
upheaved from their ocean-bed ; but the art of man 
triumphs over such separation, and distant people com- 
mune t(^ether. Much remains to be done; but the 
Creator did not speak in vain, when he blessed his 
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t children, and bade them "multiply, and replen- 
ish the earth, and stibd-ue it." 

Tliere will be triumphs nobler than any over inani- 
mate Nature. Man himself will be subdued, — subdued 
to abhorrence of vice, injustice, violence, — subdued to 
the sweet charities of life, — subdued to all the require- 
ments of duty, — subdued, according to the Law of Hu- 
man Progress, to the recognition of that Gospel Law of 
Human Brotherhood, by the side of which the first is 
only as the scaffoldii^ upon the sacred temple. To labor 
for this end was man sent forth into the world, — not in 
the listlessneas of idle perfections, but endowed with infi- 
nite capacities, inspired by infinite desires, and command- 
ed to strive perpetually after excellence, amidst the en- 
couragements of hope, the promises of final success, and 
the inexpressible delights from its pursuit. Thus does 
the Law of Human Progress 



by showing Evil no longer a gloomy mystery, binding 
the world in everlasting thrall, but an accident, under 
benign Power destined to be surely subrlued, a.^ the 
Human Pamily press on to the promised goal of hap- 



While recognizing Humanitj is progiP=! ive it is mi 
portant to consider a condit on oi Imitation which miy 
justly temper the ardors f the refomer Nctbm 19 
accomplished except by time md exeition Nat iie ab 
hors violence and suddennc'* Nat ire does e\erythmg 
slowly and by degrees. It tike time for the leed to 
grow into "the br^bt consummate fl wer It is riany 
years before the slender shoot giows mto the tree It 
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is slowly that we pass from infancy and imbecility to 
manliood and strength. Arrived at this stage, we are 
still subject to the same condition of Nature. A new 
temperature or a sudden stroke of light may shoct ua. 
Our frames are not made for extremes; so that death 
may come, according to the poet's conceit, " in aromatic 
pain." 

Gradual change is a necessary condition of the Law 
of Progress. It is only, aeeordbg to the poetical phrase 
of Tacitus, ^er intenalla ae spvram&itta temporum, " by 
intervals and breathings of time," that we can hope 
to make a sure advance. Men grow and are trained in 
knowledge and virtue ; but they cannot be compelled 
into this path. This consideration teaches candor and 
charity towards aQ who do not yet see the truth as we 
do. It admonishes us also, while keeping the eye stead- 
fast on the good we seek, to moderate our expectations, 
and be content when the day of triumph is postponed, 
for it cannot be always. 

This essential condition of the Law of Progress serves 
to reconcile movement with stability, and to preserve 
oilier even in change ; as in Nature all projectile forces 
are checked and r^ulated by the law of inertia, and 
the centrifugal motion of the planets is restrained by 
the attraction of gravitation. In this principle of mod- 
eration, honestly pursued, from proper motives, and 
piorajsing the "well-ripened fruits of wise delay," we 
find a just Conservatism, which, though not always 
satisfying our judgment, can never fail to secure our 



But there is another Conservatism,- — and its treatment 
belongs to this occasion, — of a different character, which 
performs no good office, and caimot secure respect. 
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Child of indifference, of ignorance., of prejudice, of self- 
ishness, it seeks to maintain things precisely as they 
are, deprecates every change, and, disregarding the trams- 
itory condition of all that is human, blindly prays for 
the perpehiitp of existing institutions. Such an influ- 
ence is productive of disorder rather than order, and is 
destructive rather than justly conservative. Contrary 
to the Law of Progress, it plants itself upon ancient 
ways, and vainly exalts all that was done by our ances- 
tors, as beyond addition and above amendment. It is 
well illustrated in the early verses, — 



and again, in the conversation between two eminent 
English ecclesiastics. " Bi-otlier of Winchester," said 
Cranmer to Jjord Chancellor Gardyner, "you like not 
anything new, imless you be yoiuseif the author there- 
of." "Your Grace wrongeth me," replied the inveterate 
Conservative. "I have never been author yet of any 
one new thing; for which I thank my God."' Such a 
Conservatism is the bigotry of science, of literature, of 
jurisprudence, of religion, of politics. An example will 
exhibit its character. 

When Sir Samuel EomiUy proposed to abolish the 
punishment of death for stealing a pocket-handker- 
chief, the Commons of England consulted certain offi- 
cials of the law, who assured the House that such 
an innovation would endanger the whole cnminal law 
of the realm. And when afterwards this iRustiious re- 
former and model lawyer (for, of all men m the his- 

1 CampbeTl's Lives of the Lord CImnEallors, Vol II ch 40 p 51 
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tory of tlie English law, Eoniilly is most truly the 
model lawyer) proposed to abolish the obscene pun- 
ishment for high treason, requiiing the offender to be 
drawn and quartered, and his bowels to be thrown 
into his face, while his body yet palpitates with life, 
the 'Attorney -General of the day, in opposing this' 
humane amendment, asked, " Are the safeguards, the 
ancient landmarks, the bulwarks of the Constitution, 
to be thus hastily removed ? " Which gave occasion 
for the appropriate exclamation in reply, " What ! to 
throw tiie bowels of an offender into his face, one of 
the safeguards of the British Constitution ! I ought 
to confess that mitU this night 1 was wholly ignorant 
of this bulwark ! " ^ An irrational enormity, with a 
fit parallel only in our own country, where Slavery 
is called a "divine institution," and important to the 
stability of our Constitution ! 

" Mto pe^yetua .' " was tlie dying conservative ejacula- 
tion of Paul Sarpi, the Venetian friar, over the constitu- 
tion of his atrocious republic ; and this same phrase is 
invoked by Sir WUliam Elaekstone for the British Con- 
stitution, enfolding so many inequalities and so many 
abuses. It were well — and here all must agree' — -to 
exclaim of Truth, of Justice, of Peace, of Freedom, Mat/ 
it ie perpetval ! But is it not irrational to make this 
claim for any institutions of human device, and therefore 
iinite ? How can they provide for the Infinite Future ? 
The Finite cannot measure the Infinite. Nothing from 
Man's hands — nor laws, nor constitutions — can be per- 
petual It is God alone who builds for eternity. His 
laws are everlasting. 

Out of this pernicious prejudice have proceeded that 
I Essays of Basi! Montngu, p. 69. 
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persecution and neglect which tl t f equeiit lot 
of the "world's pioneers. Am n th a nt Greeks, 
the wisdom which first assigi I tl at al cause of 
thunder and stonn was con len n 1 1 y nservative 
savages as impiety to the gods. In the eighth cen- 
tuij-, an ignorant conservative Pope persecuted a priest 
who declared that the world was round. At a later 
day, to the everlasting scandal of manliind, the book 
of Copernicus, unfolding the true system of the uni- 
verse, was branded by a conservative Papal buU as he- 
retical and false, and Galileo, after announcing the an- 
nual and diurnal motions of the earth, was sentenced 
to the dungeons of the conservative Inquisition. Tliis 
was in Italy ; but in England — and here we come 
nearer home — Harvey was accustomed to say, that, 
after the publication of his book on the circulation of 
the blood, — one of the epochs of modem discovery,— 
"he fell mightQy in his practice, and it was believed 
by the vulgar that he was crack-brained, and all the 
physicians were against his opinion." ^ According to 
Mm, nobody older than forty, at the time of his dis- 
coveiy, received it as true. The age of forty was the 
dividing line of life, — a Mason and Dixon's line, — 
determining the capacity to receive that discovery. 
This little story may admonish ail wlio have passed 
that conservative line to be careful how they are in- 
hospitable to any new truth. 

Tliis same undue tenacity to existing things and re- 
pugnance to what is new threw impediments in the way 
of sucoeasive improvements by which travel and inter- 
coiu'se among men are promoted. Surely stage-coaches, 
when first introduced into England, must have been wel- 

■■ Aubrev'B Lattera and Livea, Vol. II. p. 38B. 
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come, though novel, as contributing to the comfort of men. 
But this was not the case universally. An early writer 
calls for theii- suppression, breaking forth against them 
in this wise. " These coaches," he says, " are one of the 
greatest mischiefs that hath happened of late years to 
the Idngdom, — mischievous to the pulilic, destructive to 
trade, and prejudicial to lands. First, by destrayiiig the 
breed of good horses, the strei^th of the nation, and 
making men careless of attaining to good horsemansliip, 
a thing so useful and commendable in a gentleman : for, 
hereby they become weary and listless, when they ride 
a few miles, and unwilling to get on horseback, not able 
to endure frost, snow, or rain, or to lodge in the iields ; 
and what reason, save only their using themselves so 
tenderly, and their ridii^ in these stage-coaches, can be 
given for this their inability ? Secondly, by hindering 
the breed of watermen, who are the nursery for seamen, 
and they the bulwark of the kingdom : for, if tliese coach- 
es were down, watermen, as formerly, would have work, 
and be encouraged to take apprentices, whereby their 
number would every year greatly increase. Thirdly, by 
lesseidng of Iiis Ma.jesty's revenues : for now four or five 
travel in a coach together, without any servants, and it 
is they that occasion the consumption of beer and ale on 
the roads ; and all inn-keepers do declare that they sell 
not half the drink nor pay the king half the excise they 
did before these coaches set up." ^ Such was the con- 
servative bill of indictment against stage-coaches. The 
history of canals, of steamboats, and, lastly, of railways, 
shows similar prejudices. Even Mr. Jefferson (and I 
cannot mention him as an immoderate conservative), 

1 The Grnnil Concern of England, 1673 : Hacleisui Miscellanj', Vol. VOL 
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when told tLat the State of New York had explored the 
route of a canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, and 
found it praeticahle, — that same canal which now, lite 
a thread of silver, winds its way through your imperial 
State, — replied, that "it was a very line project, and 
miglit he executed a century hence." This ia only a little 
better than the observation of the Greenwich pensioners, 
who, on first seeing the steamboat upon the waters of the 
Thames, as they looked out from their palatial home, 
said, " We do not like the steamboat, it is so coutrary 
to Nature." In our own country, Fitch brought forward 
the idea of a steamboat amidst iR-disguised sneers ; and 
at a later day, Fulton, while building his first experi- 
ment at New York, was viewed with indifference or 
contempt, as a visionary ; and when, at last, he accom- 
pUshed the long distance to Albany, distrust of the Fu- 
ture still prevailed, and it was doubted if the voyage 
could he accomplished again, or, if successful again, it 
was still doubted if the invention could be of perma- 
nent valua Thus did this evil spirit perplex noble 
aims ! And in England, as late as 1825, railways were 
pronounced " altogether dehisions and impositions," 
and the conservative "Quarterly Eeview," alluding to 
the opinion of certain engineers that the railway en- 
gine could go eighteen or twenty miles an hour, says : 
" These gross exaggerations may delude for a time, but 

must end in the mortification of those concerned 

We should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve's 
ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of 
such a macliine, going at such a rate."^ 
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It is related that tlie Arve, a river of Switzerland, 
BwoEen by floods, sometime drives the waters of the 
Ehone back into the Lalie of Geneva ; and the force is 
sometimes so great as to make the mill-wheels revolve 
in a contrary direction. There ai'e too many hi the 
world who by their efforts would cause the stream to 
flow back upon the fountain, and even make the mill- 
wheels revolve in a contmry direction. 

Unhappily, this same bigotry, — conservatism, if 
yon wiU, — which has hlincUy opposed improvement in 
physical comforts, sets its face more passionately still 
against those movements whose direct object ia the 
elevation of the race. In all times and places it has 
peisecuted the prophets and stoned the gifted messen- 
gers of truth. Of its professors Milton pictures the 
boldest type in Satan, who, knowing well the sins and 
offences of mortals, would keep them ever in their 
present condition, holding them fast in degradation, 
binding them in perpetual slavery, nor indulging in 
any aspiration, except of long domhiion over a captive 
race, whose sorrows and holies cannot touch his im- 
penetrable soul. From a sketch by another hand we 
learn something of his activity. With honest plainness, 

siilay's History, since this Address was delivered, has too much point to be 
omitfed. As lale ns the close of tlie reigii of Charles the Second, the streets 
of I/ondon, with n population of Unlf a million, were not liglited at night, 
and, aa a natural consequence. Ijocame the tVeqnent scene of HBsassination 
and ontragB, perpetrated under the aheltsr of darkness. At last, in 16S6, 
it was proposed to piaoe a light, on moonless nights, befora every tenth door. 
This projected improvement was enthusiastionllj applauded and furiously 
attaofced. "The cause of darkness," says MacauJay, "was not left unde- 
fended. There were fools in that age who opposed the introduction of what 
vfas called the new light, as strenuously as fool» in our npe have opposed 
the introduction of vaccination and railroads, as strenuously as the fools of 
an age anterior to the dawn of history doubtless opposed the introduction of 
theplough and of alphabetical writing." — Msftwyo/filijlirK^ Vol. I. oh. 3, 
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characteristic of himself and his age, the early English 
prelate, Latimer, says, in one of his sermons, " The 
Devil is the most dil^entest bishop and preacher in 
all England." ^ It may be said with equal truth, — 
and none can question it, — that he is the busiest and 
most offensive Conservative. 

Time forbids my dwelling loiter on the ample il- 
lustrations of this influence : nor need I. One world- 
renowned example shall suffice. The early efforts m 
England for the overthrow of the slave-trade were en- 
countered by an enmity black as the bad passioiis of 
the crime itself. In Liverpool the excited slave-traders 
threatened to throw Clarkson into the dock. But grad- 
ually the heart of the nation was touched, until at last 
the people of England demanded the abolition of this 
Heaven-defying traffic. 

Thus ever 1ms Truth moved on,— though opposed and 
reviled, atiil mighty and triumphant. Rejected by the 
rich and powerful, by the favorites of fortune and of 
place, she finds shelter with those who often have no 
shelter for themselves. It is siich as these that most 
freely welcome moral truth, witli its new command- 
ments. Not the dwellers in the glare of the world, but 
the humble and lowly, most clearly pereeive .this truth, 
— as watchers placed in the depths of a well observe 
the stars which are obscured to those who live in the 
effulgence of noon. Eree from egotism and prejudice, 
whether of self-interest or of class, without cares and 
temptations, whether of wealth or power, dwelling in 
the mediocrity or obscurity of common life, they discern 
the new signal, and surrender unreservedly to its guid- 
ance. The Saviour knew this. He did not call upon 
> Of the Plongh: Sarmona, Vol, L p. 65. 
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Priest or Levite or Pharisee to follow him, but upon the 
humble fishermen by the Sea of GaUlee. 

Let ua, then, be of good cheer. From the great Law 
of Progress we derive at once our duties and our en- 
couragements. Humanity has ever advanced, ui^ed by 
instincts and necessities implanted by God, — thwarted 
sometimes by obstacles, causing it for a time, a moment 
only in the immensity of ^es, to deviate from its 
true line, or seem to retreat, but still ever onward. 
At last we know the law of this movement ; we fasten 
our eyes upon that star, unobserved in the earlier ages, 
which lights the way to the Future, opening into vistas 
of infinite variety and extension. Amidst the disap- 
pointments which attend individual exertions, amidst 
the universal agitations which now surround us, let us 
recc^nize tliia law, let us follow this star, confident that 
whatever is just, whatever is humane, whatever is good, 
whatever is true, according to an immutable ordinance 
of Providence, in the sure light of the Future, must 
prevail. With this faith, we place our hands, as those 
of little children, in the great hand of God. He will 
guide and sustain us — through pains and perils it may 
be — ^ in the path of Progress. 

In such a faith there are motives to beneficent ac- 
tivity which will endure to the last syllable of hfe. 
Let the young embiace this law ; it shall be to them 
an ever-living spring. Let the old cherish this law ; it 
shall be to them a staff for support. It will give to all, 
young and old, a new appreciation of their existence, a 
new sentiment of their force, a new revelation of their 
destiny. It will be as another covenant, witnessed by 
the bow in the heavens, not only that no honest, earnest 
effort for the welfare of man can be in vain, but that it 
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shall send a quickening inftvience tliiough uncounted 
ages, and contribute to the coming of that Future of In- 
telligence, Freedom, Peace we would now secure for our- 
selves, but cftnnot. Though not ourselves partakers of 
these brighter days, ours may be the pleasui-e at least 
of foreseeing tliem, of enjoying them in happy vision, or 
the satisfaction, sweeter still, of hastening by some mo- 
menta the too distant epoch. 

A life filled with this thought will have comforts and 
consolations else unknown. In the flush of youthful 
ambition, or in the self-confidence of success, we may 
be indifferent to the calls of Humanity ; but history, 
reason, and religion all speak in vain, if any selfish 
works, not helping the Progress of Man, although fa- 
vored by worldly smUe, can secure that happiness and 
content so much covetecl as the crown of hfe. Look 
at the last days of Talleyrand, and learn the wretch- 
edness of an old i^e enlightened by no memory of 
generous toil, by no cheerful hope for our fellow- 
men. When the weakness of years rendered him no 
longer able to grasp power or hold the threads of in- 
trigue, he suiTendered himself to discouragement and 
despair. By the light of a lamp trimmed in solitude 
he traced these lines, the most melancholy ever written 
by an old man, — think of them, politician ! — " Eighty- 
three yeare of life are now parsed ! fiUed with what 
anxieties ! what flotations ! what enmities ! what troub- 
lous complexities I And all this with no other result 
than a great weariness, physical and moral, and a pro- 
found sentimmt of discouragenunt with regard to the 
Ihiiure and of disgust for the Past." ' Poor old man I 
Poor indeed ! In loneliness, in failing age, with death 
1 Louis Blanc, Hiatoire de Dix Ans, Tom. V. ch, 10. 
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waiting at his palace-gate, what to him wei-e the pomps 
he had enjoyed ? what were titles ? what were olflees ? 
what the lavish wealth in which he lived ? More 
precious far at that moment the consolation that he 
had labored for Ms feilow-men, and the joyous confi- 
dence tliat aU his cares had helped the Progress of his 
race! 

Be it, then, our duty and our encoun^enient to live 
and to labor, ever mindful of the Future. But let us 
not forget the Past All ages Iiave lived and labored 
for us. From one has come art; from another juris- 
prudence ; from another the compass ; from another the 
printing-press ; from ail have descended priceless les- 
sons of truth and virtue. Tlie most distant are not 
without a present influence on our daily lives. The 
Mighty stream of Progress, though fed by many tribu- 
tary waters and hidden springs, derives something of 
its force from the earlier currents whicli leap and 
sparkle in distant mountain recesses, over precipices, 
among rapids, and beneath the shade of the primeval 
forest. 

For should we be too impatient to witness the fulfil- 
ment of our aspirations. The daily increasing rapidity 
of discovery and improvement, and the daily multiply 
ing efforts of beneficence, outstripping the imaginations 
of the most sangiune, furnish assurance that the advance 
of man will be with a constantly acceleratii^ speed- 
The extending intercourse among the nations of the 
earth, and all the children of the Human Family, gives 
new promise of the complete diffusion of Truth, pene- 
trating the most distant places, chasing away the dark- 
ness of night, and exposing the hideous forms of Slavery. 
War, and Wrong, which must be hated in proportion 
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as tliey are sHen. And yet, while confident of the fu- 
ture, and surroimded by heralds of certain triumph, it 
becomes us to moderate our anticipations, nor imitate 
those children of the Crusades, who, in their long jour- 
ney from Western Europe, 

" to seek 
lu Golgotha him dead who lives in Heaven," 

hailed each city and castle which they approached ' as 
tlie Jerusalem that was to he the end of their wander- 
ings. Though the goal is distant, and ever advancing, 
the march is none the leas certain. As well attempt to 
malie the sun stand stiU in his course, or restrain the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades, as arrest the incessant, 
irresistible luovement wliicli is the appointed destiny of 
man 

Cultivate, then, a jiist moderation. Learn to recon- 
cile order with change, stability with progress. This 
is a wise conservatism ; this is a wise reform. Rightly 
understanding these terms, who would not be a con- 
servative, who would not he a reformer ? — a conser- 
vative of all that is good, a reformer of all that is 
evil, — a conservative of linowledge, a reformer of igno- 
rance, — a conservative of trutlis and principles whose 
seat is the bosom of God, a reformer of laws and in- 
stitutions which are but the wicked or imperfect work 
of man, — a conservative of that divine order which is 
found only in movement, a reformer of those earthly 
wrongs and abuses which spring from a violation of the 
great Law of Human Progress ? Blending these two in 
one, may we not seek to he, at the same time, Meform- 
iyig Conservatives and Conservative Sefonners ? 

And, finally, let a confidence in the Progress of our 
race be, under God, a constant faith. Let the sentiment 
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of loyalty, oartli-borii, which once lavished itself on 
King or Emperor, give place to that other seJitimenti 
heaven-bom, of devotion to Humanity. Let loyalty to 
one man be exchanged for Love to Man. And be it 
our privilege to extend these sacred influences through- 
out the land. So may we open to our country new 
fields of peaceful victory, which shall not want the 
sympathies and gratulationa of the good citizen or 
the praisBiS of the just historian. 

Go forth, then, my country, " concLuering and to 
conquer ! " — not by bruM violence, not by force of 
arms, not, oh ! not on dishonest fields of blood, — hut 
in the majesty of Peace, Justice, Freedom, by the irre- 
sistible might of Christian Institutions ! 
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THE PARTY OF FEEEDOB. 

Speech ow taking the Chair as Pbesidtng OmcER of a Pi 
CoNV£NiioN, AT Faneuil IIall, August 22, 18i8. 



A Convention of the Free States was held at Buffalo, August 9, 
1848, where Martin Van Bnren was nominnted as President of the 
United St^ites, and Charles Fi'ancis Adams as Vice-Fi'esident. Kesolu- 
tioua, known ss (lie Buffiilo Platlbnn, were adoplcd, declaring opposi- 
tion to SlaTBiy whererer we are responsililc for it. Among those who 
took part in the Convention were 8. P. Cliafle, of Ohio, and Preston 
King, of New York, The proceedings were marked bj great nnanimity 
and entliusla'jm. 

A mass meeting was held at Faneail Hall on the evening of August 
22, 1848, to receive Ihe report of the delegates at Buffiilo. The meel^ 
ing was organized by tlie choice of the following officers ; — Charles 
Sumner, President; — Dr. John Ware, Franklin Haven, Leri Boles, Wil- 
liam Wnshbum, S. D. Bates, Sumner Crosby, Benjamin Kogera, Henry 
Lee, Jr., Joseph Willard. Samuel Nf al. Dr. Walter Channing, Allen C. 
Spooner, William B. Spooncr, Eev. J. W. Olmstead, Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
Lemuel Capen, Simeon Palmer, Dr. H. L Bowditch, S. P. Adams, 
Thomas Bulfinch, Charles G. Davis, Bradfcril Snmncr, David H. 
Williams, and James M. Whjton, Boston ; John C. Dodge, Cambridge ; 
Samuel 3. Curtis, Samuel Downer, Jr.. William Richardson, Dor- 
chester; William 8. Damrell, John Shoroj, Dedlinm ; William C. 
Brown, Chelsea ; T. P, Chandler, Brookline ; Charles Shutc, Hingham ; 
P. A. Kingsbury, Weymoqth; Theodore Otis, Charles Ellis, George 
W. Bond, Elijah Lewis, Eosbury ; John B. Alley, Lynn ; Thomas S. 
Harlow, Medford ( Charles Poster, Somerville ; William H. Keith, Jas. 
G. Puller, Oharlestown ; George Newcomh, Quincj ; Vice-Presidents ; — 
Marcns Morton, Jr., John S, Eldridge, Charles \V. Skck, David Thax- 
ter, Francis Slandish, J. Otis Williams, Dr. W. J. Whitney, Charles A. 
Phefps, Boston ; Charles Ingovsoll, Cambridge ; Secretaries. 

This catalogue may have an interest for persons curious to know who 
at that lime enlisted in the m 
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On taking the clmir, Mr. Sumner maiie tlia spepcli Wow, and then in- 
troduced IJichard H. Dana, Jr., Esit,, of Bostun, u dulugatts to die ituf- 
£iIo Convention, whu roporKil whe-t had been done there. He was fol- 
lowed by John A. Andrew. Esq., who moved a seriea of resolutions 
efBLininj" the principles declared at Bulfiilo nnd ratifying the nomina- 
tions. The reading of these was ontinually interrupted by applause. 
Mr. Sumner tlien introdueed David Dudley Field, Esq., of Now York, 
who insisted at length upon tlie iirohiUition of slavery in the Territo- 
ries. Then came Rev. Joshua Leavitt, representing the Liberty Party, 
now dissolved in the Fit!e-!5oii Paity. The meeting was singularly 
anepidoos. 

FELLow-CiTizEJ^rs, Friends of Freedom : — 

GRATEFUL for this cordial -welcome, I must con- 
sider it offered, not to myself, but to the cause, 
whose humble representative I am. It is the cause, the 
good old cause of Freedom, so familiar to early echoes of 
this hall, which justly awakens your regai'ds, irrespective 
of men. "We are nothing ; the caiise is everything. 

And why, in this nineteenth century, are we assem- 
bled here in Faneuil Hall, to vow ourselves to Freedom ? 
Because Freedom is now ia danger. The principles 
of our fathers, of Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, 
nay, the self-evident truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, are assailed. Our Constitution, which was the 
work of Freedom-loving men, which was watched by 
Freedom's champions, which, like the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, was upborne by the early patriai-chs of our Israel, 
is now prostituted to the uses of Slavery. A body of 
men, whose principle of union ^vas unknown to the 
authors of the Constitution, have seized the govern- 
ment, and caused it to be administered, not in the spirit 
of Freedom, but in the spirit of Slavery. This combi- 
nation is known as the Slave Power. 

The usurpation has obtained sway in both the great 
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political factions. I ss,yfacHmis ; for what are factions, 
but combinationa whose aole cement is seliiah desire for 
place and power, in disregard of principles ? Whatever 
may be said of individuals beloi^ng to these oppos- 
ing combinations, it would be difficult to say whether 
"Whigs or Democrats, in their recent conduct as national 
pai'ties, had most succumbed to tliis malign influence. 
The late Conventions held at Baltimore aaid Phila- 
delphia were controlled by it. At Baltimore the dele- 
gation of the most important State in the Union, known 
to be in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, was refused ad- 
mission to the Convention. At Philadelphia the Wil- 
mot Proviso it-self was stifled, amidst cries of " Kick 
it out!" General Cass was nominated at Baltimore, 
pledged against its whole principle. At Philadelphia, 
General Taylor, without any pledge on this aU-inipoitant 
question, was forced upon the Convention by the Slave 
Power ; nor were principles of any kind declared by 
this body of professing Whigs. These two candidates, 
apparently representing opposite parties, both concur in 
being representatives of Slavery. They are but leaders 
of the two contending factions into which the Slave 
Power is divided. And this was fully proved 'bj the ac- 
tion of the Conventions at Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
In marked contrast was the recent Convention at 
Buffalo, where were represented the good men of all 
the parties, — Whigs, Democrats, and Liberty men, — 
forgetting alike all former differences, and uniting in 
common opposition to the Slave Power. There, by 
their delegates, was the formidable and unsubdued 
Democracy of New York ; there also was the devoted, 
inflexible Liberty party of the country ; there, too, were 
the true-hearted WJiigs and Democrats of all the Free 
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States, who in this great cause of Freedom are, among 
the f'aitliless, faitliful found; there hkewise were wel- 
come del^atea from the Slave States, from Maryland 
and Virginia, anxious to join in this new and holy 
alliance. In uncounted multitude, mighty in numbers, 
mightier still in the harmony and unity of tlieir pro- 
ceedings, this Convention consummated the object for 
which it was called. It has presented to the coun- 
try a platform of principles, and candidates who. are the 
expon&nts of these principles. The representatives of the 
parties there assembled, Whigs, Democrats, and Liberty 
men, all united. In the strengtli and completeness of 
this union I am reminded of the Mississippi, Father 
of Rivers, where the commingling waters of the Mis- 
souri and Ohio are lost in a broad, united, ii-resistible 
current, descendir^ in one channel to the sea. 

The principles which caused this union are already 
widely received, and will be proclaimed by this vast 
assembly. Look at them. They are franldy and ex- 
plicitly expressed. They were solemnly and deliberate- 
ly considered by a large committee, and enthusiastically 
adopted in the Convention, They propose not only to 
guard the Territories against Slavery, but to relieve the 
National Government from all responsibility therefor 
everywhere within the sphere of its constitutional 
powers. On the subject of Slavery they adopt sub- 
stantially the prayer of Franklin, who by formal petition 
called upon the first Congress under tlie Constitution 
to " step to the very verge of the power vested in them 
for diseotiraghig every species of traffic in the persons of 
our fellow-men." * They propose to bring back the gov- 
ernment to the truths of the Declaration of I 

1 Aanals of Congress, l3t Cong, ad Sass,, 11 
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dence and to tlie principles of tlie fathers, so tliat it 
shall be administered no longer in the spiiit of Slaveiy, 
but in the spirit of Freedom. 

Other important subjects received attention; cheap 
postage for the people; retrenchzuent of the national 
patronage ; the abolition of unnecessary offices ; tlie 
election of civil officers by the people in all practicable 
cases ; improvement of rivers and Iiarbors ; free grant 
to actual settiei-s of the public lands ; and, lastly, pay- 
ment of the national debt by means of a tariff. But 
these matters are all treated as subordinate to the pri- 
mal principle of opposition to Slavery and the Slave 
Power. No longer will bants and tariffs occupy the 
foremost place, and, sounding always with the chink of 
dollars and cents, give tlieir tone to the policy of the 
country. Henceforward Peotection to Man will be 
the true Amekican System. 

The CBJididates selected as exponent of these princi- 
ples have claims upon your support, in foigetfulness of 
all former differences of opinion. They were brought 
forward, not because of the- Fast, but tJis Present ; I may 
add, they were sustained by many persons in the Con- 
vention nohoiihstcnding the Past : Martin Van Buren, 
the New York Democrat, and Charles Francis Adams, 
the Massachusetts Whig. But these designations can 
no longer denote different principles. Those to whom 
they are applied, whether Democrat or Wliig, concur in 
making opposition to Slaveiy and the Slave Power the 
paramount principle of political actioiL The des^na- 
tions may now be interchanged : Mr. Adama may be 
hailed as a New York Democrat, and Mr. Van Buren as 
a Massachusetts Whig. 

Many here, once connected with the Whig party, hlie 
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myself, liave voted on former occasions against Mr. Van 
Buren, and regard some portions of his career with 
anything but satisfaction. Mr. Adams is a younger 
man ; but there are some, doubtless, once connected 
■with the Democratic party, who have voted against him, 
Tliese differences, and the prejurlicea tJiey have engen- 
dered, are all foigotten, absorbed, and lost in entire sym- 
pathy with their present position. Time changes, and 
■we change ■with it. He has lived to little purpose, 
■whose mind and character continue, through the lapse 
of years, untouched by these mutations. It is not for 
tlie Van Buren of 1838 that ^we are to vote, but for the 
Van Buren of to-day, — the veteran statesman, saga- 
cious, determined, experienced, ■who, at an age when 
most men are rejoicing to put off their armor, girds him- 
self ane'^v, and enters the lists as champion of Freedom- 
Putting trust in the sincerity and earnestness of his 
devotion to the cause, and in his ability to maintain it, 
I call upon you, as you love Fi'eedom, and value the fair 
fame of your country, now dishonored, to render him 
your earnest and enthusiastic support. 

Of Mr. Adams I need say nothing in tliis place, 
where his honorable and efficient public service and bis 
private life are so familiar. Standing, as I now do, be- 
neath the images of his father and grandfather, it will 
be suiftcient, if I say that he is heir not only to their 
name, but to the virtues, the abilities, and the indomita- 
ble spirit that rendered that name so illustrious. 

Such are our principles, and such our candidates. 
We present them fearlessly. Upon the people depends 
whether their certain triumph shall be immediate or 
: for triumph they must. The old and ill- 
party organizations are broken, and from 
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tlieir ruins is now formed a new party. The Party of 
Freedom. There were good men who longed for this, 
and died without the sight. John Quincy Adams longed 
for it. William Ellery Channing longed for it. Their 
spirits hover over us, tmd uige lis to persevere. Let xis 
be true to the moral grandeur of our causa Have faith 
in Truth, and in God, who giveth the victory. 

Fellow-eitizena, seeing the spirit which animates your 
faces, I am tempted to exclaim, that the work is already 
done to-night, -— that the victory is achieved. But I 
would not lull you to the repose which springs from too 
great confidence. Eather would I arouse you to renewed 
and incessant exertion. A great cause is staked upon 
your constancy : for, except joa, where among us would 
Freedom find defenders ? 

The sentimeut of opposition to the Slave Power, to 
the extension of Slavery, and to its longer continuance, 
wherever under the Constitution the National Govern- 
ment is responsible for it, though reco^ized by indi- 
viduals, and adopted by a small and faithful party, is 
now for the first time the leading principle of a broad, 
resolute, and national oiganization. It is, indeed, as 
Mr. Webster lately said, no new idea ; it is old as the 
Declaration of Independence. But it is an idea now 
for the first time proclaimed by a great political party : 
for, if the old parties had been true to it, there would 
have been no occasion for our oi^anization. It is said, 
our idea is sectional. How is this ? Because the 
slaveholders live at the South ? As well might we 
say that the tariff is sectional, because the manufac- 
turers live at the North. 

It is said that we have but one idea. This I deny. 
But admitting that it is so, are we not, with our one 
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idea, "better than a party with no ideas at all ? And 
■what is our one idea ? It is the idea which combined 
our fathers on the heights of Eimker Hill, — which 
carried Washington through a seven years' war, — which 
inspired Lafayette, — which with coals of lire touched 
the lipa of Adams, Otis, and Patrick Henry. Ours is 
an idea at least noble and elevating ; it is an idea which 
draws in its train virtue, goodness, and all the charities 
of life, all that makes eaxth a home of improvement and 
happiness. 

" Her track, where'er the goddess roses, 

Glory pursue, nnd generous Shame, 

The unconquerable Mlud, and Freedom's holy flarae." 

We found now a new party. Its comer-stone is 
Freedom. Its broad, all-sustaining arches are Truth, 
Justice, and Humanity. Like the ancient Eoman Cap- 
itol, at once Temple and Citadel, it siiall be the fit shrine 
for the genius of American institutions. 
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PARTIES, MD IMPORTANCE OF A FEEE-SOIL 
ORGANIZATION. 

Letter addressed to a Committee of the Free-Soii. 
Pautt in Boston Ootobee 26 18iS. 



In the political campaign which followed the nominations at Bnffalo 
Mr, Sumner took an active part, addi'cssing large audiences at all tlie 
principal places in Massachutietts, beginning at Plymouth. On these 
occnsions he diacuseed at length the failure of the two old parties, and 
the political character of their candidates, eapocially in conirast with 
those of the Free-Soil party, vindicadng tlie necessity of political ac- 
tion against the Slave Power and the extension of Slavery. Contem- 
porary newspapers show the impression produced, and, in tlie absence 
of any authentic report, are quoted here. Of his address at Springlicld 
one of his hearers says in a newspaper : — 

"It was a speech which, for beauty, eloqnenoe, and convincing argu- 
ment, I never iienrd cqiiallsd. With Hie otmo?t cnudor, with a power of 
argument not to be amiwered, witb an array of facts which caunot be met, 
he exauiinsd tlie position occupied hy Cass and Taylor. BeiWuning IVom 
all abuse, on the contrary dealing out praise where praise is due, he yet 
showed most oonolnsively that on the great quastiou, the only question of 
imporbuioe now in issue, neither of these oandidades ooald be trusted. He 
then spoke in a most beautiful manner of our candidato, Martin Van Euren, 
and his position. Extenuating nothing in bis former action or opinion, he 
spoke of him o» As BOW M, the true exponent of the glorious principles of the 
BufRilo Platform, which he called the Second Declaraliou of Independence. 
Mr. Sumner spoke for three hours, and to the close the hall was crowded. 
The bitterest opponents speak in the highest terms of the speech and the 
meuling." 

Another hearer at Amherst, writing in another newspaper, is equally 
enthusiastic. 
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v!ss logic and high moral principle, ornamented with refinud and classioul 
allusions and glowing images. Through the whole he was hitsrnipted by 
long mid hearty cheei-s. Toward the elose he expressed a fear that he was 
dsti^tiing his audience too long (the clock jraa then striking midnight) but 
he was answered by cries fh)m all paits of the bouse, ' Oh, no 1 go on [ go on I 
talk all nif^itP" 

This introduction ma; explain what ensned. Mr. Somner was nomi- 
nated for Conj;ross, and,, under the circumstances, did not feel autlior- 
iied to decline. Earnestly urging others to active support of tho cause, 
he could not refuse the post assigned to himself. His letter accepting 
the nomination, after ^ving reasons fur (be step, proceeds to consider 
at some length the philosophy of parties and the necessity for the new 
organization in which he was enlisted. The nomination was communi- 
cated to liim in a letter, which is given below, with his answer. The 
result ivill appear iu the ei^uoI. 

" Boston, October 23, 1848. 
"Chahlbs Sumneb, Esq. 

"DearSih, — At a meeting of the Ward, Connty, and District Con- 
vention of the Free-Soil Party of Suffolk, held on Thursday last, it 
hHng proposed to go into a nomination of candidate for Kepresenta- 
^ve to Congress, and nominations being called for, your name d y 
only, was placed upon the list. . 

" A member of the Convention, who rejiresented himself as h zed 
by you for that purpose, uijied, in the strongest terms, your d Im 
tiott to be a candidate, growing ont of an early formed and I g be 
ished resolution never ta hold any political office ; bat, notw h ta di 
all that could be ui^d, the Convention iiominated you, by a m 
the Free-Soil candidate fbr Congress from District Number One, and 
appointed us a committee to inform you of the fact. 

" It seems to us, as it did lo the Convention, that a political cnsis has 
come which calls npon every man lo forego hia personal wishes, with' 
out regard to resolutions formed under drcumstances totally different; 
and considering the extreme importance of a permanent Free-Soil organ- 
ization, firm, enthusiastic, and united, we tinst we shall have the great 
pleasure of conveying to the Convention your acceptance of their nom- 

" S. G. Howe, 
"OnsTuRNBn, 
" Matthew Boi,r,BS, 
"Chaeleh a. Phelps, 

"BlCHARD tllLDRETH." 
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Boston, Oclober 26, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN, — I have received your communica- 
tion of October 23d, informing me that I have 
been nominated by the Waxtl, County, and District Con- 
vention of the Eree-Soil Party of Suffolk as their can- 
didate for Congress, and requesting my acceptance of 
that nomination. 

You state, that a member of the Convention, who rep- 
resented himself as authorized by me for that purpose, 
urged in the strongest terms my disinclination to be a 
candidate, growing out of an early formed and long 
cherished resolution never to hold political office ; but 
notwithstanding all that could be urged, I was nomi- 
nated by acclamation. 

The member of the Convention who spoke for me, 
at my special request, did not go beyond the truth, I 
have never held political office of any land, nor have I 
ever been a candidate for any such office. It has been 
my desire and determination to labor in such fields of 
usefulness as are open to every private citizen, without 
the honor, emolument, or constraint of office. I would 
show by example (might I so aspire ! ) that aomethii^ 
may be done for the welfare of our race, without the 
support of public station or the accident of popular fa- 
vor. In this course I hoped to persevere, 

I was aware of the readiness with which the world 
attributes to candidates motives inconsistent with sin- 
gleness and upr^htness ; I knew the viperous malignity 
of a party press, ready to shoot its venom upon those 
who oppose its course ; for a succession of years I saw- 
friends, of whose purity I was assured, a prey to the 
vampire ferocity of political partisans. Observing these 
things, I found in them fresh reason for my original 
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determination to keep aloof from office, and from being 
a candidate for office. 

The active part which I have taken in our recent 
movement, resulting in the formation of a separate or- 
ganization, has exposed me to something of that animos- 
ity usually reserved for candidates. Desirous to avoid 
any position suggesting desire for office, I have felt an 
additional motive for adherence to my original purpose. 
I wished to occupy such a place in our contest, as, 
while it left me free to labor, should put me above 
suspicion. 

You now bid me renounce the cherished idea of my 
life, early formed, and strengthened by daily experience, 
especially by circumstances at the present moment. In 
support of this request, you suggest that a political cri- 
sis has come which calls upon every man to forego his 
personal wishes. 

Upon serious deliberation, anxious to perform my 
duty, I feel myself unable to resist this appeal. In my 
view a crisis has arrived which requires the best efforts 
of every citizen; nor should he hesitate with regard 
to his peculiar post. Happy to serve in the cause, he 
should shrink from no labor and no exposure. When 
the fii-e-bell rings at midnight, when tlie ship which 
bears us drives furious upon a lee shore, there is no 
time to select the manner in which we will work. Not 
without dereliction of duty can we be indifferent to the 
call then addressed to us, nor can we fail to assume the 
responsibility or service, unwelcome though it be, which 
is east upon us. 

This is the case now. The principles ot Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Franklin, the security of our Con- 
stitution, the true fame of our country, the interests of 
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labor, the cause of Freedom, Humanity, Tdglit, Mor- 
als, Eeligion, God, all these are now at stake. Holier 
cawae has never appeared in history. To it I offer not 
vows only, but my best efforts, wherever they can be ef- 
fectual. 

Accepting, as I now do, the nomination as Free-Soil 
candidate for Congress from our Distriut. I might prop- 
erly close tliis communication ; but a topic in the letter 
■with whicli you have honored me leads me further. 
"While urging my consent, you allege " the extreme 
importance of a permanent Free-Soil organization, firm, 
enthusiastic, and united." Even at the hazai'd of weary- 
ing your attention, I would give you my own views. 

I agree wttli the Convention in the importance of the 
new organization ; nor do I thinli there are mauy candid 
persons, recognizing morals as the soul of all true poK- 
tics, who will hesitate in this conclusion. 

The evils of party organization have often been dep- 
recated. Some there are, who, in visions of possible 
good, think these evils may be entirely removed. They 
suppose that men may he left to vote, as they act in 
other concerns, without the constraint of those giant 
combinations by whose stru^le the whole land is up- 
torn. Some go so far as to oppose all associated action, 
as interfering with proper freedom and individuality of 
conduct. On the other hand, there are many who re- 
gard the phalanx and antagonism of party as a neces- 
sary agency in the administration of free governments. 
It is supposed that there must be two sides, whose con- 
stant watchfulness will prevent abuse and misrule. 
This idea was pointedly expressed by an eminent British 
statesman, when he gave as a toast, " A strong Adminis- 
tration and a strong Opposition." 
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■AVitliout yielding to any of these extreme views witli 
regard to tlie miscliiefs or tlie benefits of party, all should 
agree that the only true and legitimate ohject of such 
an associatiou is to uphold, advance, and develop cer- 
tain principles, regarded by the membera of the party 
as important to the well-being of the state. So far 
forth as the members honestly concur in these prin- 
ciples they may properly unite in action. But when 
they cease to join in their support, or when new princi- 
ples are called into activity, then the common bond is 
dissolved, and a new association must be formed. 

This law, which is recognized by all intelhgent minds, 
was developed by Mr. Webster at FaneuU Hall in 1825, 
" New parties" he said, " may arise, growing out of new 
events or new questions ; but as to those old parties 
which have sprung from controversies now no longer 
pending, or from feelings which time and otlier causes 
have now changed or greatly allayed, I do not believe 
that they can long remain. Efforts, indeed, made to 
that end, with zeal and perseverance, may delay their 
extinction, but, I think, cannot prevent it There is 
nothir^ to keep alive these distinctions in the interests 
and objects which now engage society. New questions 
and new objects arise, having no connection with the 
subjects of past controversies, and present interest over- 
comes or absorbs the recollection of former controver- 
sies. All that are united on these existing questions 
and present interests are not lilcely to weaken their 
efforts to promote them by angry reflections on past 
differences. If there were nothing in things to divida 
about, I think the people not likely to maintain syste- 
matic controversies about jreew. They have no interest 
in so doing. Associations formed to support ptrnciples 
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may be called parties; but if they have uo bond of 
union but adherence to particular mmi, they become 
factions." ' 

In obedience to this law, political parties in France 
and England, the only countries besides our own where 
experience is of service to ms on this occasion, have un- 
dergone mutations with time. From the reign of Charles 
the Tenth to the Eepublic of February, tlie former 
country witnessed a succession of parties, representing 
die different principles struggling for mastery. It was 
rare that there were two parties only. In England the 
lines were more distinctly drawn, and the early division 
into two great parties was more strictly maintained. 
But here also it is found impossible to stand always 
upon the ancient ways. Much of the old distinction be- 
tween Affltig and Tory has already become traditional ; 
the members of these two great antagonist combinations 
have recently united in measures demanded by the law 
of Human Progress. The monopoly of the Corn Laws, 
lirst assailed by Radicals, and then condemned by aris- 
tocratic "Whigs, was finally overthiown by the leader of 
the Tories, who marshalled in tliis cause various forces 
never before associated. 

In our own country parties have undergone changes. 
It would be difficult to find in the modem Democratic 
party, rejecting the Wilmot Proviso, that early party 
which recognized as its chief Jefferson, the oi-iginal au- 
thor of the Proviso. It would be equally difReult to 
find in the modem Whig party, which ignobly trampled 
upon the Wilmot Proviso, that other early party which 
aided in the election of Washington, the emancipator 
of his slaves, and the advocate of Emancipation. 

I Speeches and Forensic Argnmenls, p. 98. 
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The party lately known as Whig is recent in origi]i. 
It cannot plead prescription in its favor. Twenty 
years have not yet elapsed since its birth. It is still in 
its minority, without any promise that it can reach the 
age of freedom. 

From this survey we are admonished nrt ti liesi 
tate in aiipport of the new oi^anization &oin an\ \ in 
idea of necessary permanence lu the two old p^rtles 
Encouragement also may be diawn fiom the int,uffi- 
ciency of these parties as repiesentatn es of existin^f 
public sentiment. 

It is a humiliating reflection, fcr;£d upon tb by the 
history of parties, that the professions ot principle ^^e 
often a mere cover to selfish efforts for place ind p wei 
PoHtics become a game, and principles are the counters 
which are used. The apparent contests of pnnciple 
"re made subservient to the contests cf interest nnd 
J^he latter is pursued to the neglect of the foimer 
Aa this subservience becomes manifest ind as it cleii 
ly appears that fidelity to principle is merged m self 
ish ambition, surrendering all things to the pursuit of 
barren "availability," party loses title to the counte 
,^ance of honest men. It is a faction, a cabal. It is an 
engine of mere political brokerage, by wliich preferment 
is procured. If I used a stronger word, I should only 
borrow the language of the great poet patriot, in de- 
scribing liis own Italy, defiled by noxious factious, 
whose prostitution of sacred principles filled the whole 
laud with noisome odor. 

Without undertalring to apply this langu^e in all 
its force to either of the parties convened at Baltimore 
or Philadelphia, it will be sufficient to say that they 
do not now embody, if they ever did, those principles 
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■which are accepted by large mimbers of good men as 
vital and paramount. The question, then, aiises, Shall 
these principles continue without any national oi^an ? 
Shall they find no voice ? SliaU they he stifled ? Clearly 
not. 

Siich precisely is our condition. The important sen- 
timent of hostility to the Slave Power, to the extension 
of Slavery, and to its longer continuance under the 
Constitution wherever the National Government is re- 
sponsible for it, though recognized by individuals, and by 
a small, but respectable, political organization, was never 
till now put forth as the paramount principle of a large 
and national party. It is true, indeed, that here is no 
new idea. It is as old as the Kevolution, — as old as 
Washii^ton, Jefferson, and Franklin ; but it is an idea 
nt^lected by both the great parties which have recently 
swayed the country. "Were it recognized by either, there 
would be no occasion for the new party whose exist- 
ence has so auspiciously begun. 

No person is so hardy as to assert that the present 
Democratic party embodies this idea. But there are 
partisans, who, in disregard of well-known facts, claim 
it as the property of the late Whig party, even in its 
present metamorphosis into the Taylor faction. It is 
sometimes proclaimed as their "thunder." How is 
this? 

It is weU. known that the "Whigs of Massachusetts, 
in local conventions, and also in formal legislative pro- 
ceedings, have avowed hostility to the Slave Power, to 
the extension of Slavery, and to its longer continuance 
under the Constitution, wherever the National Govern- 
ment is responsible for it ; but the National Whig par- 
ty, or what Mr. Webster has called " the united Wh^ 
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party of the United States," has never recognized any 
such principles. Search its history, and yon will find 
that it has been false to them. 

As a part^, it has never sustained any measure for 
the abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
On the contrary, it has discountenanced all proceed- 
ings in this direction. General Harrison, the only Presi- 
dent it has succeeded in electing, covertly took ground 
against it in his Inaugural Message, and Mr. Clay, the 
acknowledged representative of the party, expressed 
himself to the same effect, with a warmth which better 
became a better cause. Nor did either of these Whig 
statesmen admit, what Mr. Van Buren more tlian once 
distinctly declared, that Coi^ress possessed the consti- 
tutional power to abolish Slavery in the District. That 
part of our principles, then, which touches- this topic, has 
formed no portion of the Nation<d Whig doctrines. 

The claim to proprietorsliip in the principle of op- 
position to the extension of Slavery is equally vain. 
Florida and Arltanaas have both been admitted as States 
with slaveholding Constitutions, and the National ^Vhig 
party made no opposition. 

Tlie annexation of Texas, when first presented, was 
opposed by many Whigs of the Slave States, hwt on 
grouitds irrespective of Slavery It was finally consum- 
mated through the agency of John Tyler, President by 
the act of the Whig party, and of John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of State by the imanimous vote of the 
WTiig and Democratic members of the Senate, through 
joint resolutions, moved in the ITousi' hy Mr. Milton 
Brovm, a Slamholding Whig from Tennessee, and in the 
Senate hy Mr. Foster, a Slaveholding Whig from the same 
State. Thus even against the annexation of Texas the 
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Whig party did not present a constarit and uniform 
front. 

The question of the extension of Slavery was dis- 
tinctly presented, on the application of Texas for ad- 
mission into our Union, with a Constitution which not 
only estabhshed Slavery, but took from the Legislature 
all power to aboKsh it. The spirit of New England 
was aroused. Eemonstrances went up to Congress on 
the single ground of opposition to the extension of Sla- 
very. John Quincy Adams undertook to present them. 
But, notwithstanding his earnest efforts, the measure 
was hurried through the House by the vote of every 
slaveholder present. Whig and Democrat. It went to 
the Senate, where it was ushered under the sanction in 
part of Mr. Berrien, a slaveholding Whig from Georgia, 
and finally triumphed in that body, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Mr. Webster, by the vote of every slave- 
holder present, Wh^ and Democrat, Let it be men- 
tioned to their credit, that Mr. Thomas Clayton, of the 
Senate, and Mr, John W. Houston, of the House, from 
Delaware, and Mr. John G. Chapman, of the House, 
fix)m Maryland, united with the friends of Freedom ; 
but I understand that they are not slaveholders. The 
associations of the day on which this deed was done 
added to its character as a mockery of Human Bights. 
It was on the 22d of December, 1845, tlie anniversary 
of the landing at Plymouth Bock. 

At a later day this great question again entered Con- 
gress, overshadowing all others. In 1846, Mr. Wilmot, a 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, in order to secure tlie Ter- 
ritories for Freedom, moved his Proviso, borrowed from 
the Ordinance of 1787. The motion was sustained by 
Northern Whigs, but opposed by slaveholders without 
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distinction of party. Exertions were made to rally the 
Free States on this ground ; but the National Whig 
party, anxious to avoid the issue, strove, through the 
agency of Mr. Berrien and Mr. Wehster, to substitute 
the question of No more Territory, — thus avoiding the 
issue upon the paramount principle, now vaunted as 
theirs, of opposition to the extension of Slavery. 

At the Whig Convention in Philadelphia two differ- 
ent efforts were made to obtain the reci^nition of this 
principle ; but it was laid upon the table, or stifled 
amidst unseemly noises and cries of " Kick it out ! " 

This same Convention nominated for the Presidency 
General Taylor, who is justly supposed, by his position, 
to be i^inst the Wilmot Proviso, and who has been ad- 
vocated recently by Mr. Berrien, a leading slaveholding 
Wh%, remarkable for hostility to the Proviso, on the 
ground, thus candidly expressed, tliat " the Southern man 
who is farthest from us is nearer to us than any North- 
em man can be, — that General Taylor is identified with 
us in feehng and interest, was bom and educated in a 
slave-holding State, is himself a slaveholder, — that his 
slave property constitutes the means of support to him- 
self and family, — that he cannot desert jss, without sacri- 
ficing his interest, his principles, the habits and feelii^s 
of his life, — and that with him, therefore, our institu- 
tions are safa" In sustaining such a candidate, while 
professing to be a Free-Soil party, the Whigs imitate 
those b^barians who elevate in their temple a Pagan 
idol, while professing to serve, in Gospel light, the only 
true God. 

There are leading supporters of General Taylor, not 
slaveholders, but acknowledged Whigs, who frankly dis- 
claim the Wilmot Proviso. Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, 
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is reported as declaring to the Senate, Jiily 5, 1848, — 
*' No man has a right to say that the Wilmot Proviso 
is a "Whig principle, or that its opposite is a Whig prin- 
ciple. We repudiate the question altogether, as a po- 
litical question. Neither the one side nor the other of 
the question forms any port of our platform." And my 
friend Mr. Choate, the accomplished orator, is reported 
as saying, in one of his recent speeches : " On all the 
s of the day BUT JUST slavery, we mean 
a the same party of Wliigs, one and indivisihie, 
from Maine to Louisiana; upon this question alone 
we always differ from the Whigs of the SoiUh, and on 
that one we propose simply to vote them down." 

I conclude, then, that the principle of opposition to 
the extension of Slavery, like that of opposition to its 
longer continuance under the Constitution, wherever 
the National Government is responsible for it, is not 
recognized hy the national political combination which 
supports General Taylor. None will say tliat this com- 
bination will .oppose the Slave Power, of which their 
candidate is a component part. 

It is to uphold and advance these principles, thus 
neglected by otliers, that we have come togetlier, leavii^ 
the parties to which we have been respectively attached. 
Now, in the course of human events, it has become our 
duty to dissolve the political bands which have hitherto 
bound us to the old oi^anizations, and to assume a sepa- 
rate existence. Our Declaration of Independence was 
put forth at Buffalo. Let us, in the spirit of the fathers, 
pledge ourselves to svistain it with lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor. Our cause is hoher than theirs, inasmuch 
as it is nobler to struggle for the freedom of others than 
for our own. FuU of reverence for the fathers, I here 
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repeat what in this contest cannot be too often de- 
clared. The love of Eight, which is tlie animating 
principle of our movement, is higher than the love of 
Freedom. But hoth Eight and Freedom inspire our 
cause, 

Takir^ our place as a new party, we fulfil the desires 
of many good men, livir:^ and dead, who have longed 
to see the thraldom of the old organizations broken. 
Such was the earnest hope of John Quincy Adams, ex- 
pressed more than once. " God grant that it may 
come ! " was his devout wish. 

. Another person, not a politician, whose opinions ex- 
ercise a wide influence over the present generation, the 
late William Ellery Channing, has left on record a simi- 
lar aspiration. In a letter dated January 11, 1840, re- 
cently published in his biography, he says : " Tlie "Wliig 
interest seems to be too stroi^ to be put down at once. 
This party has the wealth, and in so rich a State 
[Massachusetts] has great advantages for perpetuating 
its power. No party, however, which thinks only of 
securing wealth can last long. There must be some 
higher principla"^ And in another letter, dated March 
1, 1842, the same patriot and philanthropist says : " The 
political state of the country is exceedingly perplexed. 
The Whig farty has little unity, and is threatened with 

dissolution Would the Democrats hreak up too, 

and could we start afresit, the Government would prohahly 
be less of an evU than it is." ^ 

Another eminent person, honored wherever the pulpit 
and philosophy of our country are known, Eev. Francis 
AVayland, of the Baptist denomination, has recently put 
forth sentiments in a similar strain. " But," says he, 

1 Memoir, Vol. III. p. £82. " Ibid., p. 2G3. 
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■■ it may lie said tliat a course of conduct like this would 
destroy all political organizationa, and render nugatory 
the des^ationa in which we have for so very long prided 
ourselves. If this he all the mischief that is done, the 

Eepuhlic, I think, may very patiently endure it 

If a disciple of Christ has learned to value liia political 
party more highly than he does truth and justice and 
mercy, it is surely time that his connection witli it were 
broken off. Let him learn to surrender party for moral 
principle. .... Let all good men do this, and they will 
form a party by themselves, a party acting in the fear of 
Ood, and sustained hy the arm of Ojanipotence 

" Let virtuous men, then, vmite on the ground of 
universal moral principle, and the tyranny of party will 
he crushed. Were the virtuous men of this country to 
cany their moral sentiments into practice, and act alone 
rather than participate in the doing of wrong, all parties 
■would, from necessity, submit to their authority, and 
the acts of the nation would become a true exponent 
of the moral character of our people."^ 

I would add, that I am glad to adduce this high 
testimony from the pulpit. The Gospel is never more 
truly or sublimely preached than when the politician is 
told that he, too, is bound by its laws, and communi- 
ties, whether villages, towns, states, or nations, are sum- 
moned, like individuals, to obey its sacred behests. 

In such a spirit our oi^onization has been estab- 
lished. It is sometimes said, that it does not recognize 
certain measures of public policy, deemed by certain 
persons of special importance. If this be so, it does 
wliat is hetter, and vrhat other organizations fail to do : 
it acknowledges those high principles which, like the 
» The Duty of Obeflisnca to the Civil Mngistrnto, pp. 38-40, 
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great central light, vivify all, and witlicmt wliicli all is 
dark and sterile. 

Surely the people will not he diverted from Uiese 
truths by holding up the Suh-Treasury and the Tariff, 
The American people are intelligent and humane ; they 
are not bulls, to be turned aside by shaking in their eyes 
a bit of red cloth, or wliales, to be stopped by a tub. 
In listening to the recent pertinacious and exclusive 
advocacy which these questions have received, iu disre- 
gard of Freedom, I am reminded of the scene, so vividly 
portrayed by Mr. Wirt, where the humor and elo([uenee 
of Patrick Henry exhibited an effort of selfishness in 
the midst of the Eevolution. The American anny was 
in great distress, exposed almost naked to the rigor of a 
winter sky, and marking the frozen ground over which 
it marched with the blood of unshod feet " Where 
was the man," said Patrick Henry, "who would not 
have thrown open his fields, his barns, liis cellars, the 
doors of his house, the portals of his breast, to receive 
the meanest soldier in that little band of famished pa- 
triots ? "WliEre is the man ? There he stands ; hut 
whether the heart of an American beat« in his bosom 
you are to judge." It was to John Hook that he 
pointed, who had brought a vexatious suit for two steers 
talicn for tlie use of the troops. " What notes of dis- 
cord do I hear ? " said the orator. " They are the notes 
of John Hook, hoarsely bawling through the American 
camp, Beef! Beef! £ee/f"^ 

As a separate party, following the example of other 
parties, and recognizing the necessity of such a course, 
we nominate candidates for the Presidency, Vice-Presi- 
dency, and for all State ofiices. We cannot support 

i Wirfs Lifo iind CIi;u-acter of Piltriclv Henry, |i|). 3T3, 374. 
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Taylor or Cass, nor can we support the supporters of 
Taylor or Cass. We cannot sustain men who contribute 
votes to place the power and patronage of the highest 
offices in hands which may exercise them against Free- 
dom. I laiow there are some who will do this, wishing 
well to Freedom ; but her friends should be of sterner 
stuff. Nor is it easy to put confidence in the moral 
firmness of men who, while this great cause is pending, 
can BHstain any party or individual not unequivocally 
pledged to its support. 

From this statement yoi -tv'U p " e Gentlemen, 
that I am convinced, witli yo f tl e e treme impor- 
tance of a permanent Free S 1 o n tion, firm, en- 
thusiastic, and united." In this n t on I find an 
additional motive, now that th or< aniz tion is com- 
mencing its most diffiadt stn ^^le to fic pt the nomi- 
nation which you have tendered. Let us labor together. 
Confident in the justice of our cause, we will dedicate 
to it our best powers, careless of opposii^ factions or 
the misrepresentations of a mendacious press, — sus- 
taining it with enthusiasm, and yet with candor, with 
firmness, and yet with moderation. The great law of 
Human Progress, the all-prevailing miglit of truth and 
of God, are on our side, 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend and servant, 

Chaiu.es SuMSElt. 

8. G. Howe, Otis Tbenbh, Matthew Bolles, Charles A. PuELrs, 

ElUHARD HlLDRETH, EsqUICeS. 
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The PresidentiiJ election took place on Tncsdaj, November 7, 1848. 
It was soon apparent that General Tuylor was chosen President The 
large vote of tJie Free-Soil Party of Mitflsachusette gave encouragement 
for the fntnre. The election of S tate officers, inclnding Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, and also Members of Congress, was to lahe place 
a week after. Mr. Sumner, who had becorao Chairman of the Free. 
Soil State Committee, at once prepared an Address to the people of the 
Commonwealth, rallying them to the polls, which was adopted by the 
Stale Committee. 



TO THE PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE Free-Soil State Committee offer their con- 
gratulations to the people of Massachusetls on the 
result of tlie recent election in our Commonwealth. 

Nearly forty thousand Freemen have, hy their votes, 
home testimony against the two old political organiza- 
tions, and for the new party of freedom. They have 
hranded I'aylorism and Cassisni as umvortliy of support. 
In doing this they have encountered prejudices and 
difficulties of a peculiar kind, in addition to the con- 
stant, indefatigable, and weH-snstained exertions of both 
the old oi^nizations. 

"Whatever may be the result in other parts of the coun- 
try, Massachusetts, by a majority of votes, has rejected 
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both Taylor and Cass.^ She has declared her want of 
confidence in their principles, and her unwillingness to 
recognize either aa tlie representative and impersonation 
of American institutions. 

Still further, she has declared, hy the vote of nearly 
FORTY THOUSAND Freemen, that Slavery shall not be ex- 
tended, — that Slavery shaU not be allowed to continue 
under the National Government, wherever that Govern- 
ment is responsible for it, — and that the Slave Power 
shall no longer control the policy of our country. 

To support these paramount principles, without equiv- 
ocation or conipronme, at all times and in every way, 
she has now given her first earnest and determined 
pledga Fi'eemen of Massachusetts ! it remains with 
you to redeem this pledge by further exertions. 

An election of State oificera and of Members of Con- 
gress will take place on Monday, November 13th. The 
principles which we have upheld in the Presidential 
election, as paramount to all others, let us continue to 
uphold and advance through the new organization now 
happily established. Following the example of the 
other parties, and recognizing the necessity of such a 
course, we can sustain those only who sustain this or- 
ganization. We are a separate party, and, as such, have 
separate candidates. 

Eemember, then, to vote for no man who is not will- 
ing to unite with us in declaring opposition to Slavery 
and the Slave Power to be above aU other questions, 
and who cannot be relied upon to sustain those men 
only who join in this alliance of principle. 

Vote for Stephen C. Phillips, of Salera, our eandi- 
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(late for Governor, and for John Mills, of Springfield, 
our candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, — men familiar 
with all the concerns of the Commonwealth, of well- 
tried prudence, of best capacity, and of inilexihle devo- 
tion to FREEDOM. 

Vote, also, for the Congressional Candidates nomi- 
nated by the Free-Soil District Conventions. 

Vote, likewise, for the Senatorial Candidates nomi- 
nated by tlie Tree-Soil County Conventions. 

And, in your respective towns, vote for such Eepre- 
sentatives only as may be relied upon to sustain, in the 
Legislature of the Commonwealtli, the principles which 
we have at heart, and the new otganiaation dedicated 
to their support. The final success of our candidates 
for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor may depend up- 
on the firmness of these men. 

Freemen of Massachusetts 1 Three months only have 
elapsed to-day since the Convention at Buffalo. In 
this brief period we have taken our place as one of the 
great parties of the country. With one bound we have 
leaped to our present position. In Massachusetts we 
are not the third party. Let our efforts in the next 
election show us to be first. 

First in principles we already are, — Jb-st in devotion 
to tliose truths which give dignity and security to our 
common countiy : let us be first also in numbers and 
power. 

Stand firm. Freemen of Massachusetts I Your fidelity 
now will be the cement of our new organization, and a 
token of that mutual confidence which shall assure speedy 
success. Ours is the cause of truth, of morals, of re- 
ligion, of God, Let us be united in its support ! " A 
stout heart, a clear conscience, and never despair." These 
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were the last words addressed in writing by John Quik- 
CY Adams to a person deeply interested in our move- 
ment. Let us each consider them addressed directly to 
himself. 

CHABXES SUMNER, Chairman. 



JosnuA Leavitt, 
John A. Andrew, 
Marcus Morton, Jr., 
Edward L. Keybs, 
Daniel W. Alvohd, 
Ansos Buhunqame, 
Sidney Homer, 
James M. Wuiton, 
John B. Allby, 
Benjamin F. !N"BwnALL, 
JosiAU G. Abbott, 
Shubael p. Adams, 
JoRN G. Whittieb, 

E. BoCKWOOD HOAH, 

John A. Skaw, 
Gborob Minot, 
Alkxandbb DeWitt, 

liosroN, November 9, 18!l8. 






Wai 



Charles White, 
Allen Bancs, 
Wii. n. Stoddakb, 
H. G. Neiycomb, 
Lyman C. Thatee, 
Calvin Martin, 
George W. Sterlino, 
William Jackson, 

WlLLIAH J. BjtVHOLDS, 

Samuel Downer, Jr., 
Caleb Swan, 
Andrew 1, Hussell, 
Lewis Lapiiam, 
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Besides speaMiig at a)l the principal cantrEs in the State, Mr. Sum- 
Iier made what whs colled a " cainpnigti speech " ac Faneuil Hall on the 
evening of October 3Ist, occupying the whole evening. John A. An- 
drew, Esq, was in the chdr. Of this meeting, and of Mr. Sumner's 
speech the Sostoit BepiAUean wseH strong language. " Mr. Sumner's 
receptiun was most gratiiying. The cheei'in]j was long continued and 
unanimous and burst forth at intervals during the speech, whicli was of 
surpassing ability and eloquence. During the perorntion Che audience 
attained the highest pitch of enthusiasm ; deafening and inmultuons 
shouts resounded, cheer upon cheer, until it seemed as if they nould 

Thongh this speech was never reported, Mr. Snmner was not inclined 
to speak agfdn in Faneuil Hall before the election, when he found him- 
self advertised for anotiier mee^ng on the evening of Novemher 9th. 
The notice was in these words, whicli were duly cjipitfllized r " Bally 
to Fanecil Bnlll Adams and Sumner, Richard H. Dana, Jr. ! Once 
more to the rescue ! " Mr. Adams and Mr. Dana spoke, but Mr. Sum- 
ner appeared by letter. 

In the absence of the last, Mr. Adams alluded to him as a candi- 
date in language which belongs to this record. 

" And what shiill I say of Charles Sumner? (Cheers.) From a feeling 
of delicacy he is not lieve to-night, and it gives me an opportunity to say 
that which I should not say to his face. Charles Sumner is a man of lai^ 
heart, — not of that class of pohticiana. who calcnlate availability, and the 
ntimhers of the opposition, hnt a mao who takes an enlarged Tiew of a no- 
ble system of action, and places his shonlder to the wheel to move it for- 
ward. He Is now doing more to impress on the oonutry a new and power- 
fill moral senSment in connection with the movement than any man or any 
ten men in the country. If Boston is what Boston was, she would be do- 
ing herself honor and the country benefit by electing him." 

The letter of Mr. Sumner, when read to the audience, was received 
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BosTOM, Norembei' 9, 1848. 

MY HEAR SIE, ~ It was witboat my Imowledge 
— doubtless through some misapprehension of 
the Committee — that my name was announeecl among 
those to speak in Fanewil Hall to-night. 

As a candidate, I feel disposed during the present 
week to follow what I believe has been the usage in 
our District, and to avoid meeting my fellow-citizens in 
public assemblies, I am happy that there are otliers 
whose eloc[uent voices wiU rally them in the good 
cause. 

Here in Massachusetts our new party, whUe yet in 
its cradle, shows a giant's strength. Its enemies look 
on witli amazement, while its friends rejoice. Let us 
continue to do as we have ah-eady done. 

True to the principles wliich have led her by a ma- 
jority of her votes to reject both Taylor and Gass, 
Massachusetts cannot uphold their supporters. Her 
opposition to tlie old and vicious oi^nizations can 
he made effectual only by opposing aU who sustained 
these obnoxious candidates. Nor can any candid person 
object to Uiis course. We are a separate party, and as 
such have separate candidates. A member of the Tay- 
lor faction migiit complain as well of tlie Cass party as 
of the Fi'ee-Soil party, for not sustaining his candidate. 

Our party is composed of persons from all the other 
parties, — drawn together by no consideration of mere 
expediency or personal advantage, but united by a com- 
mon bond of principle to promote that great cause of 
Freedom with whose triumph is indissolubly connected 
the highest welfare of our country. Such a cause is 
worthy of all our enei^es. It appeals to good men in 
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the name of virtue and rel^oii. It appeuls to the 
young by the best instincts of their nature. It appeals 
to those who call themselves Whigs by all the profes- 
sions of their party here in times past. It appeals to 
those who call themselves Democrats by all those prin- 
ciples which give life, dignity, and truth to the Demo- 
cratic character. 

With such a cause, at the present moment, we cannot 
hesitate. In the words of Patrick Henry, which, on the 
eve of our earlier Eevolution, sent a tbriU through the 
Continent, " we must fight, I repeat it. Sir, we must 
fight," — not with fire and sword, not with weapons of 
flesh, but with earnest words, with devout aspirations, 
with sincere and determined souls. Thiis shall we con- 
ijuer that opposing power, which, through the agency 
of both the old political parties, now seeks to trample 
down the rising struggle for Freedom. 

Taithfully yours, 

OHAELES SUMNER. 

To THE CUAIRMAN OF TOE FrEE-SoIL MEETING, PaNEITIL HaLL. 



The nominfltion of Mr, Sumner to Congress in Boston was like a for- 
lorn hope. The vole stood 7,726 foe Mr. Winthrop, 1,460 for Mr. Hal- 
lett, and 2,336 for Mr. Sumner, At the Fi-esideniial election, the week 
before, tho vote whs 8,427 for General Tajlor, 2,997 for General Cass, 
and 1,909 for Mr. Van Buten. 
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Addebss before the Amehioan Peace Society, at its Ansitersary 

Meetino in the Park Street Cuuncn, 

Boston, May 28, 1840. 
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CiciBo, De BtpsbBca, Lib. II. Cup. 43, 

Una dies Fabios od beUnm luiserat oiiines, 
Ad bellum missos perdidit nnn dies. 

Ovid, Faili, Lib. IL 386, 336. 

Cum hao persuasione vivendum est: Noii sumnni miguloDatoSi patiia 
mea totus hie muQdua aat. — Seheca, EpiabAa XXVIII. 

Illi enim exorsi sunt non ab obserraiidis talis aut nrmle anttubis; id 
euim invisum illis est propter Deum quern in conscientin sua gastant. — 
Marcos Aubslius, ^tttia ad SenaUan: S. Jnstini Apolegia I. pio Oiri$- 
iiaim, Cap, Tl. 

Wur Is one of the greatest plagues that can afflict tiumanlty : it destroys 
religion, it desCrajs states, it destroys fmnllles. Any scoarge, <n fact, Is 
preferable to it. Famine and pestilence become as nothing in comparison 

with it Cannons and flre-urms are cruel and damnable machines. I 

believe tliem to have been the direct suggestion of the Devil If Adam 

had seen in a vision the horrible instruments his children were to invent, 
ha would have died of grief. — Maktih Lutheb, T(^le-Talk, ti: H«zlitt, pp. 
SSI -333. 

Mulal Abdelummi, nssaolted by his brotlier and wounded in the churoli, 
15TT, -would not stirre till soil, or prayer, was done. — PuRCUAa, Pilgnwi, 
Part II. Boole IX. Chap. 13, J 6, p. 1564. 

A dnal may still be grauMd in some oases by the law of England, and 
only thei'a. That the Church allowed It anciently appears by this ; In their 
public litnrpea there were prayers appointed for the dnallista to say ; the 
judge used to bid them go to such a church and pray, etc. But whether Is 
thIslawM? If you grant any ivnc lawfni, I make no doubt but to oonvince 
it. — Seldek, Table-Talh: Duel 

I look npon the wny of Treaties as a retiring iVom fighting like beasts (o 
arguing like men, whose strength should be more in tlieir understandings 
than hi tlieir limbs — FShait Basilike, SVIIL 

Se pent-il rian de plus pli^sant qu'un homme ait droit de me tuar parca 
qn'il demenre an dels da I'anu, et que son prince a querelle avec le mien, 
qnolqnajen'enalaaucuneaveoiniV — PAS0AiiJ'en«ef8,Part. I. Art. VI. 9. 

Pourqnoimetnez-vous? Eh qnoi! ne demeurei-vona pas de 1' antra c6tS 
de I'ean? Mon ami, si vous demenriei de oa c6t^, je serais un assassin; 
cela serMt ii^juste de vous tuar de la sorSa: mais puisque vous demeurez 
del'aHtre c8t^, je enis nn bmre, et cela est jnate. — /iiii., Part. L Art. 1X3. 

Da tout temps les hommes, poor quelqne morcefiu de terre de plus ou de 
moins, lont ainveavs entre enx de se dSponiller, se brQler, se tuer, s'Sgorger 
les uns lea antres ; etpour le fiiire plus ing^iileusamont etavao plus de s&retd. 
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ila ont invents da belles riiglesqu'on appelle I'art militiurc; lis ont uttnoliS ii 
In pratique de ces rSgles ia glvire,oa lo pLiis solide reputation; et lis out 
depuis enchSri de siScle en eifeole stir In moniers de bb dStrnire r^iproque- 
mant. — La BnuYiKE, Da Smweraai midela Bepubliqae. 

La oaliunita esaev Innamorata del Girro. — Vico, Scieiiai Nimva, Lib. L, 
DegH EUmeiUi, XXXII. 

Uiilisteiiing, bnrbttrous Force, to whom the sword 
Is reason, boner, lair. 

ThohSOS, Liberly, Part IV. 45, 46. 

Enfin, tandis que les deux rois faisaient cbanter des Te Deaia, chacun 
dans son camp, il prit la parlj d'aller raieonnei' ailietu^ des etTets et des 
caueee. II pnssa par-deseus dss tas de marts et de mourants, et gagua 
d'abordnn village voislii; ii ^tait en cendres : c'^talt tm village Abare, que 
les Bulgares nvaient brl^l^, Bulon lea ide da divil public. — Voliaihe, 6'un- 
dvk on P Optimiite, Chap. IH. 

The rage and violence of public war, what is It but a suspension of 
justice among the Tvnrrlng parties ?—HuHK, Eita^: tn^rs caiiteniing the 
Ftincipki of Morab, Section HI., Of Jnsdce, Part 1. 

A single robber or a few associates are branded with thek genuine name ; 
but the exploits of a numerous baud assume the character of lawful and 
honorable war. — Gibbok, DecUne and Fall of the Rimmt JUn^re, Chap. 50. 

The glory of a warrior prince can only be written in lattara of blood, 
and he can only be immortalized by the remembrance of the devastation of 
provinces and the desolation of nations. A warrior king depends for his 
reputation on the vulgar croivd, and mnst address himself to prejudice and 
ignorance to obtain ttie applause of a day, which the pen of tlie philoso- 
pher, the page of tbe historian, often annul, even before death comes to en- 
shroud the mortal faculties in the nothingness tWim which they came. Con- 
sult, Sire, the laws of the King of Kings, and acknowledge that the God of 
the Universe is a God of Peace, —Eight Hon Hugh Elliot, Bi-ilM Mia- 
isler ia Sweden, to Gastacua JIL, jVoremiej- 10, 1788; jt/emoir, by the Coun- 
tess of Mtnto, p. 324. 

Cost on usage re9U en Europe, qu'nn gentilhomme vende, it nne qoerelle 
^trangi^i's, la sang qui appartient k sa patrie; qu'il s'engage a assassiner, en 
bataille rang^e, qui il plalra an prince qui le soudoio ; et ce metier est re- 
gards comme honorable. — Cobdoboet, Note lOB owe Peni4ea de Pmcai. 

C'itait un nfTreux spectacle qne cette d^rmite. Les blesses, qn[ ne pou- 
Vaiont setrt^Jier, se conchalent sur le chemin; on les foulalt aos pieds; les 
femmes pou.«5aient des oris, les enbns pleuralent, les offiolera fVappaient 
les fuyarda. Aa milieu de tout ce dSsordre, ma mSre avait pass^ sans que 
je la reconmissB. Un enfant atiiit vonin I'aiT^ ter et la fuev, parce qu'elle 
fiiyalt. — Madame de la Eochejaqueleis, MiSmoirei, Chap. XVIL p. SOI. 

Let the soldier be abroad, ifhewiUi he can do nothing iu this age. There 
is another personage, a personage less imposing in llie eyes of some, per- 
haps insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, anued 
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■with hia primer, against the soldier in full military army — Ebougbam, 
f^eck in tlie Borne of OMmmm), Januaf^ 2S, 1823. 

Was it possible for me to avoid the reflectioaa which crowded into my 
mind vheii I reflected that tliis peacet\il and guiltless aud useful tri- 
umph over tlte elemetits and over Ijature herself lind cost a million only of 
monej, 'wliilst flfteen hundred millions hnd beeu squimdei'ed on cruelty and 
crime, in HHtunJlzing barbariem over the world, shranding the na.tions In 
darlinesB, making bloodshed tinge the earth of evei'y oouuti'y under the sun, 

— in onehoirid and comprehensive nord, aqnaadej'sd on Wab, the greatest . 
curse of tho human race, aud the greatest crime, becnase It Involves every 
other crime within !ta execrable name? .... I look backwards with shame, 
with regret unspeakable, with indignation to which I should In vain attempt 
to give utterance, .... when I think, that, if one btrndrad, and but one hun- 
dred, of tlioss flfteen hundred millions, had been employed in promoting the 
arts of peace mid the progress of civilization and of wealth and prospenly 
amongst na, instead of that other employment which is too hateful lo thuik 
of, and almost uowLidays too disgusting to speak of (and I hope to lire to 
see the day when such things will be incredible, when, looking back, we 
shall find it Impossible to believe tliey ever happened). Instead of being 
burdened with ei^t hundred millions of debt, borrowed after spending 
seven hundred millions, borrowed when we had no mure to spend, we should 
have seen the whole country covei-ed with such works as now unite Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and should have enjoyed peace uninterrupted dur- 
ing tlie last forty years, with all the blessings which an industrfons and a 
virfcious people deserve, and which peace profusely sheds upon their lot. 

— Ibid., Speech at Lieerpool, Jidy 20, 1835. 

Who can read tliesa, and such passages as these [frora Pinto], without 
wishing tliBt some wiio call themselves Christians, soma Christian Principal- 
ities and Powers, had taken a lesson from the Heathen snge, and, if tlieir 
nature forbade them to abstain from massacres and injustice, at least had 
not committed the scandalona impiety, as ha calls it^ of sla^ng in places 
of Christian worship, and for the aocomplishment of their enonnous crimes, 
Te Beamt, which in Plata's Republic would have been punished as blas- 
phemy? Who, indeed, can refrain from lamenting another pernicious kind 
of sacrilege, an antluupomorphism, yet more frequent, — that of making 
Christian temples resound with prayers for victory over our enemies, and 
thanksgiving for thek defeat? Assuredly such a ritual as this is not taken 
ttom the Mew Testament — Ibid., Discourstoflfaitiral rAeo&jj, Note VIII. 

War is on its last legs; and a nniversal peace is as sure as is the preva- 
lence of civilization over barbarism, of hberal governments over feudal 
fonns. The question for ns Is only,ffi«D Mon?— Embbsob, War: Esthetic 
Papers, ed. E. P. Peabody, p. *a. 

A day will come when the only battle-fleld will be the market open to 
commerce and the mind opening to new ideas. A day will come when bul- 
lets and bomb-shells will be replaced hy I'otes, by the universal sufiVaKe of 
jiations, by the venerable arbitration of a gi'e:it Sovaroign Senate, which 
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will be .to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet is to 
Germany, what die Legislnfive Assembly is to Fmnce. A day will come 
when a cannon will be exhibited in public mneeums, just as an instrument 
of torture is now, tuid people will be astonished how suoh a thing could hare 
been. A day will come when those two immense groups, the United Stales 
of America and the United Stntes of Europe, eliall he seen placed m pres- 
ence of each other, extending £ha hand of fellowsliip across the ocean. — 
Victor Huoo, Inimgwal Adject at the Peace Congrea of Pa™, Aagual 
22, 1M9. 

Clearly, bejond quBstion, whatsoever be oar theories about human na- 
ture mid its oflpabilitisB and outcomes, the less war and cutting of throats 
we have among ua, it will be better for us alL One rejoices much to see 
that immeashrable tendencies of tliis time are ahaady pointing towards the 
results you nim at, — that, to all appearance, as men no ionger wear swords 
in the streets, so neither by-and-by will nutlons.— Caelyle, Letter to 
(Se Peace OiRgreii at LmAm, Jtdtj, lesi. 

The longer I live, the move I am convinced of the necessity of a powerful 
asBooiaiioii to plead the cause of Universal Peace and International Arbitra- 
tions audi feel confident that the time is not far distant when war will be as 
impossible among civilized nations as duelling is among civilised men. ~ Sib 
David BiiBWSTBit,iE««'(ui/iei>euce!tbB/fraw;e Hi £!/M!AfB'j/A,Oci.iAer,lS63. 

Aiuonrd'hui encore on b^nit les dmpeani qui conduisent les hommes it 
de mutuels ^gorgements. En donnant ii un Dieu de pais le nom de Diea 
dee Ana^. on fiiit de I'Etre infini en bont^ le complice de ceni qui s'ab- 
reuvent des larnies de leura sembiables. Anjourd'hui encore on chante 
d'inipies Te Deata pour 1b remercier de ces victoires obtcnues an pris 
d'^ponvautables massacres, victoires qn'il feudrait on espier comme des 
crimes lorsqu'olles ont it4 rempoit^os dans des gnerres offensires on d4- 
plorer eomme In pins triste des nSeessitSs quand eljes ont it6 obtenuea dans 
des gnerres defensives. — Lahhoque, De In Giten-e etdei Armeee Pei-ma- 
tientei, Part. UL § i. 

La monarchic, sous les fbrmes mSmes les plus tempSr^es, tiandi-ato^jours 
ii avoir a. sa devotion des armies peimnnentes. Or nvec les armies en per- 
manence I'aholition de la guerre est impossible. Par consequent la grniide 
redSration des penples, an moins de tons les peuples Europ^ens, dans le but 
d'arrivec !i I'abolition de hi gnerre par I'institutlon d'nn droit international 
et d'lin tribunal sup^riour ohnrg^ de le faire obsei'ver, ne sera realisable 
que le jonr oh cea penplas seroni organisds sous la forme r^pnblicoine. 
Qnandlnirttoejour? — Inm,, Avaiit-propos, p. 8. 

Sir J. Lnbbock quotas the ease of a tribe in Baffin's Bay who " could 
not be made to nnderstand what was meant by war, nor had tbey any war- 
like weapons." Mo wonder, poor people! They had been driven info re- 
gions where no stronger race could desire to follow them. — Dukk of Aii- 
OYLL, PrioKCal Ma«, p. 1T7. 
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MR PEESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, — We 
are aascmbled in wliat may be called tlie Holy 
Week of our commimiiy, — not occupied by pompa of 
a complex ceremonial, sweUing in tides of music, be- 
neath time-honored arches, but set apart, with the 
unadorned simplicity of early custom, to anniversary 
meetings of those charitable and religious associations 
from whose good works our country derives such true 
honor. Each association is distinct Gathered within 
the folds of each are its own members, devoted to 
its chosen objects : and yet all are harmonious to- 
gether; for all are inspired by one sentiment, — the 
welfare of the united Human Family. Each has its 
own separate orbit, a pathway of light ; while all to- 
gether constitute a system wliich moves in a still, 
grander orbit. 

Among all these associations, none is so truly compre- 
hensive as oins. The prisoner in his cell, the slave in 
his chains, the sailor on ocean wanderii^, the Pagan 
on far off continent or island, and the ^oiant here 
at home, will all be commended by eloquent voices. I 
need not say that you should listen to these voices, and 
answer to their appeal. But, while mindful of these in- 
terests, justly claiming your care, it is my present and 
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most grateful duty to commend tiiat other cause, the 
great cause of Peace, which iu its wider embrace en- 
folds prisoner, slave, sailor, the ^orant, all mankind, 
— which to each of these charities is the source of 
strength and light, I may say of life itself, as the sun 
in the heavens. 

Peace is the grand Christian cliarity, fountain and 
parent of all other cliaritiea. Let Peace be removed, 
and all other charities sicken and die. Let Peace exert 
her gladsome sway, and all other charities quicken into 
life. Peace is tlie distinctive promise and possession of 
Christianity, — so much so, that, where Peace is not, 
Christianity cannot be. It is also the promise of Heav- 
en, being the beautifnl consummation of that rest and 
felicity which the saints above are said to enjoy. Tliere 
is notliing elevated which is not exalted by Peace. 
There is nothing valuable wldch does not gain from 
Peace. Of Wisdom hereelf it is said, that all her ways 
are pleasantness, and all her paths are Peace. And 
these golden words are refined by the saying of the 
Christian Father, that the perfection of joy is Peace. 
Naturally Peace is the longing and aspiration of the 
noblest souls, whether for themselves or for country. 
In the bitterness of exUe, away from the Florence im- 
mortalized by his divine poem, and pacing the cloisters 
of a convent, where a sympathetic monk inquned, 
" What do yon seek ? " Dante answered, in accents 
distilled from the heart, " Peace !"^ In the memora- 
ble English stri^gles, while King and Parliament were 
rending the land, a gallant supporter of monarchy, the 
chivalrous Falkland, touched by the intolerable woes of 
1 Longfellow's Poets and Poetry of Europe, p. 613. 
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War, crifid, in words which consecrate his memoiy more 
than any feat of arms, " Peace ! peace ! " ^ Not in as- 
piration only, bub. in benediction, is this word uttered. 
As the Apostle went forth on his errand, as the son for- 
sook his father's roof, the choicest blessing was, " Feace 
he vnth ytm ! " When the Saviour was bom, angels from 
heaven, amidst choiring melodies, let fall tliat supreme 
benediction, never before vouchsafed to the children of 
the Human Family, "Peace on earth, and good-will to- 
wards Tuen ! " 

To maintain tliis charity, to promote these aspira- 
tions, to welcome these benedictions, is the object of our 
Society. To fill men in private with aU those senti- 
ments which make for Peace, to lead men in pubhc to 
the recognition of those paramount principles wliich 
are tlie safeguard of Peace, above all, to teach the True 
Grandeur of Peace, and to unfold the folly and mcked- 
ness of the Institution of War and of the War System, 
now recognized and established by the Commonwealth 
of Nations as the mode of determining international 
controversies, — such is tlie object of our Society. 

There are persons who allow themselves sometimes 
to speak of associations like ours, if not with disappro- 
bation, at least with levitv and distrust. A writer so 
humane and genial is Enbeit Southey left on record 
a gibe at the " Society for the Abolition of War," aay- 
ii^ that it had "not obtained sufficient notice even 
to be in disrepute." ^ It is not uncommon to hear our 
aims cliaracterized as visionary impracticable, Utopian. 
Sometimes it is hastily said that they are contrary to 
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the nature of man, that they req^uire for success a com- 
plete reconstruction of liuman character, and that they 
necessarily assume in man q^uahtiea, capacities, ami 
virtues which do not helong to his nature. This mis- 
taken idea was once strongly expressed in tlie taunt, 
that "an Anti-War Society is as httle practicable as 
an Anti-Thnnder-and-Lightning Society."^ 

Never a moment when this beautiful cause was not 
the occasion of jest, varying with the character of the 
objector. More than a century ago there was some- 
tliing of this kind, which arrested the attention of no 
less a person than Leibnitz, and afterwards of Foiite- 
nolle. It was where an elegant Dutch trifier, as de- 
scribed by Leibnitz, following the custom of his country, 
placed as a sign over his door the motto. To Perpetual 
Peace, with tlie picture of a cemetery, — meaning to sug- 
gest that only with the dead could this desire of good 
men be fulfilled. Not with the living, so the elegant 
Dutch trifler proclaimed over his door. A different 
person, also of Holland, who was both diplomatist and 
historian, the scholarly Aitzema, caught the jest, and 
illustrated it by a Latin couplet : — 

" Qui pacem qiisris libei'tatemqne, vintor, 

Aut nnaqnain aut isto sub tunrnlo Inveiiles " ; — 

■which, being translated, means, "Traveller, who seekest 
Peace and Liberty, either nowhere or under that mound 
thou wilt find them."^ Do not fail to observe that Lib- 
erty is here doolned' to the same grave as Peace. Alas, 
that there should be such despair ! At length Liberty 
is rising. May not Peace rise also ? 

1 Hon, Jeremiah Mnson, of Boston, to Mr. Sumner. 

* Leibnitz, Codex Juris Gentium Diplomnticus, Dissert. I. § 1; Opera 
(eel. DutenB), Tom. IV. Purs 3, pp. 28T, 288. Fontcnelle, Eloga de Leibnitz: 
tEuvres, Tom. V. p. 466. 
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Doubtless objections, to say nothing of jests, striking at 
the heart of our cause, exert a certain influence over tlie 
public mind. They often proceed from persons of sin- 
cerity and goodness, who would rejoice to see the truth 
as we see it. But, plausible as they appear to those 
who have not properly meditated this subject, I cannot 
but regard them — I believe that all who candidly lis- 
ten to me must hereafter regard them — as prejudices, 
without foundation in sense or reason, which must yield 
to a plain and careful examination of the precise objects 



Let me not content myself, in response to these crit- 
ics, with the easy answer, that, if our aims are visionary, 
impracticable, Utopian, then the unfulfilled promises of 
the Scriptures are vain, — then the Lord's Prayer, in 
wliich we ask that God's kingdom may come on earth, 
is a mockery, — then Christianity is no better than the 
statutes of Utopia. Let me not content myself with re- 
minding you that all the great reforms by which man- 
kind have been advanced encountered similar objec- 
tions, — tliat the abolition of the punishment of death 
for theft, so long delayed, was first suggested in the 
"Utopia" of Sir Thomas More, — that the efforts to 
abolish the slave-trade were opposed, almost in our day, 
as visionary,— in short, that all endeavors for human 
improvement, for knowledge, for freedom, for virtue, all 
the great causes wliicb dignify human history, and save 
it from being a mere protracted War BuEetin, a com- 
mon sewer, a Cloaca Maxima, iJooded with perpetual un- 
cleanness, have been pronounced Utopian, — while, in 
spite of distrust, prejudice, and enmity, all these causes 
gradually found acceptance, as they gradually came to 
be understood, and the aspirations of one s 
the acquisitions of the next. 
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Satisfactoiy to some as this answer might he, T can- 
not content myself with leaving our cause in this way. 
I shall meet all assaults, and show, by careful exposi- 
tion, that our objects are in no respect visionttry, — that 
the cause of Peace does not depend upon any recon- 
struction of the human character, or upon holding in 
check the general laws of man's being, — but that it 
deals with man as lie is, according to the experience of 
history, — and, above all, that our immediate and par- 
ticular aim, the abolition of the Institution of War, and 
of the whole War System, as established Arbiter of Eight 
in the Commonwealth of Nations, is as practicable as it 
would be beneficent. 

I begin by putting aside questions, often pushed for- 
ward, which an accurate analysis shows to be inde- 
pendent of the true issue. Their introduction has 
pei'plexed the discussion, by transferring to the great 
cause of International Peace doubts which do not be- 
long to it. 

One of these is the declared right, inherent in each 
individual, to take the hfe of an assailant in order to 
save his own life, — compendiously called the RigM of 
Sdf-Be/ence, usually recc^ized by philosophers and pub- 
licists as founded in Nature and the instincts of men. 
The exercise of this right is carefully restricted to cases 
■where life itself is in actual jeopardy. No defence 
of property, no vindication of what is called personal 
honor, justifies this extreme resort Nor does this iTght 
imply the right of attack; for, instead of attacking 
one another, on account of injuries past or impending, 
men need only resort to the proper tribunals of justice. 
There are, however, many most respectable persons. 
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particiilarly of the denomination of Friends, some of 
whom I may now have the honor of addressing, who 
believe that the exercise of this right, even thus limited, 
is in direct contravention of Christian precepts. Their 
views find faithful utterance in the writings of Jonathan 
Dymond, of which at least tliis may he said, that they 
strengthen and elevate, even if they do not always 
satisfy, the understanding. " We shall be asked," says 
Dymond, " ' Suppose a ruffian breaks into your house, 
and rushes into your room with his arm lifted to mur- 
der you; do you not believe that Christianity allows 
you to Mil him ? ' This is the last refuge of the cause. 
Our answer to it is explicit, — We do noi helieve it!' ^ 
Wliile thus candidly and openly avowing an extreme 
sentiment of non-resistance, this excellent person is care- 
ful to remind the reader that the case of the ruffian 
does not practically illustrate the true character of 
War, unless it appears that war is undertaken simply 
for the preservation of life, wlien no other alteiiiative 
remains to a people than to kill or be killed. Accord- 
ing to this view, the robber on land who places his 
pistol at tiie breast of the traveller, the pirate who 
threatens life on the liigh seas, and the riotous dis- 
turber of the pubhc peace who puts life in jeopardy 
at home, camiot be opposed by the sacrifice of life. 
Of couree all who subscribe to tliis renunciation of self- 
defence must join in efforts to abolish the Arbitrament 
of War, Our appeal is to the lai^r number wlio 
niEilie no such application of Christian precepts, who 
recognize the right of self-defence as belonging to each 
individual, and who beheve in the necessity at times of 
1 On the Applienbilily oftlioPnczfio Principles of tlie Neur Tesinment W 
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exercising tliis right, whether against a rolibcr, a pirate, 
or a mob. 

Another ijuestioii, closely connected with tliat of self- 
defence, is the asserted Eight of Itevolt or li&BolntwiL 
Shall a people endure political oppression, or the denial 
of freedom, without resistance ? The answer to this 
question will necessarily affect the rights of three mil- 
lion fellow-citizens held in slavery among us. If such 
a right unqualifiedly exists, — and sympathy with our 
fathers, and with the struggles for freedom now agitating 
Europe, must make ua hesitate to question its existence, 
— then these thi'ee mUiions of fellow-men, into whose 
souls we thrust the iron of the deadliest bondage the 
world has yet witnessed, must be justified in resisting 
to death the power tlmt holds them. A popular writer 
on ethics. Dr. Paley, has said : " It may be as much a 
duty at one time to resist Government as it is at an- 
other to obey it, — to wit, whenever more advantage will 
in our opinion accrue to tlie community from resistance 
than mischief. Tlie lawfulness of resistance, or the law- 
fulness of a revolt, does not depend alone upon the 
grievance which is sustained or feared, but also upon 
the protsible expense and event of the contest" ^ This 
view distinctly recognizes the right of resistance, but 
limits it by the chance of success, founding it on no 
higher ground tlian expediency. A right tlius vaguely 
defined and bounded must be involied mth reluctance 
and distrust The lover of Peace, while admitting, that, 
unhappily, in the present state of tlie world, an exi- 
gency for its exei'cise may arise, must confess the in- 
herent barbarism of such an agency, and admire, even 
1 Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, Book VI. cli. 8. 
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if he ca,iinot entirely adopt, tlie sentiment of Daniel 
O'Oonnell : " Remember that no politieal change is 
worth a single cruue, or, ahove all, a single drop of 
human hlood." 

These questions I put aside, not as unimportant, not as 
iinworthy of cai'eful consideiution, but as unessential to 
the cause which I now present. If I am asked — as 
advocates of Peace are often asked — whether a robber, 
a pirate, a mob, may be resisted by the sacrifice of life, I 
answer, that they may be so resisted, — moumfuUy, ne- 
cessarily. If I am asked to sympathize with the efforts 
for freedom now finding vent in rebellion and revolution, 
I cannot hesitate to say, tliat, wherever Freedom strug- 
gles, wherever Right is, there my sympatliies must be. 
And I believe I speak not only for myself, but for 
our Society, when I add, tkat, while it is our constant 
aim to diffuse those sentiments which promote good-will 
in all the relations of life, wMch exhibit the beauty 
of Peace everywhere, in national affairs as well as inter- 
national, and while especially recognizing tliat central 
truth, the Brotherhood of Man, in whose noonday light 
all violence among men is dismal and abhorred as among 
brothers, it is nevertlieless no part of our purpose to 
impeaoh the right to take life in self-defence or when 
the public necessity requires, nor to question tlie justi- 
fiableness of resistance to outrage and oppression. On 
these points there are diversities of opinion among the 
friends of Peace, which tliis Society, confining itself to 
efforts for the overthrow of War, is not constrained to 
determine. 

Waiving, then, these matters, with their perplexities 
and difficulties, which do not in amy respect belong to 
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the cause, I come now to the precise object we Lope 
to accomplish, — The Abolition of the Iiistitution of 
War, and of the tckole War Si/stem, as an established 
Arbiter of Jitstice in the Commonwealth of Nations. In 
the accurate statement of our aims you will at once 
perceive the strength of oiu" position. Much is always 
gained by a clear understanding of the question in 
issue; and the cause of Peace unquestionably suffers 
often because it is misrepresented or not fully compre- 
hended. In the hope of removing this difficulty, I shall 
first unfold the true character of War and the War Sys- 
tem, involving the question of Preparations for War, and 
the question of a Militia. The way will then be open, in 
the second branch of this Address, for a consideration 
of the means by which this system can be overthrown. 
Here I shall exhibit the examples of nations, and the 
efforts of individuals, constituting the Peace Movement, 
with the auguries of its triumph, briefly touching, at the 
close, on our duties to this great cause, and the vanity 
of Military Glory. In all that I say I cannot forget 
that I am addressing a Christian association, for a 
Clnistiau charity, in a Christian church. 



And, first, of War and the War System in the Com- 
fiiomaealth of Nations. By the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions I understand the Fraternity of Christian Nations 
reci^nizing a Common Law in their relations with 
each other, usually called the law of Nations. This 
law, being established by the consent of nations, is not 
necessarily tlie law of all nations, but only of such as 
recognize it. The Euiopeaus and the Orientals often 
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differ with regard to its provisions ; nor would it bo 
proper to say, that, at this time, the Ottomans, or the 
Mahometans in general, or tlie Chinese, have liecome 
parties to it.^ The prevailing elements of tliis law are 
the Law of Nature, the tnitlis of Christianity, the usages 
of nations, the opinions of publicists, and the written 
texts or enactments found in diplomatic acts or treaties. 
In origin and growth it is not unlike the various sys- 
tems of municipal jurisprudence, all of which are rei'er- 
red to kindred sources. 

It is often said, in excuse for the allowance of War, 
that nations are independent, and acknowlet^e no ccrm~ 
mon superior. True, indeed, they are politically inde- 
pendent, and aclinowledge no common political sov- 
ereign, with power to enfos'ce the law. But they do 
acknowledge a common superior, ,of unquestioned influ- 
ence and authority, whose rules they are bound to obey. 
This common superior, acknowledged by all, is none 
other than the Law of Nations, with the Law of Nature 
as a controDing element. It were superfluous to dwell 
at length upon opinions of publicists and jurists de- 
claring tliis supremacy.. "Tlie Law of Nature," says 
Vattel, a classic in this department, " is not less obliga- 
tory with respect to states, or to men united in political 
society, than to individuals." * An eminent English au- 
thority. Lord Stowell, so famous aa Sir William Scott, 
says, " The Gonvcntwnal Law of Mankind, which is 
evidenced in their practice, allows some and prokihits 
other modes of destruction." ^ A recent German jiirist 
says, " A nation associating itself with the general so- 

'^ since UiB aellvery of tills Address, Tnrkey nnd China haTB accepted 
our Law of Nations, 
s Law of Nations. Prefnoe. 
" EobiQBOii's, Chr., Admirolly Repocls, Vol. I. p. 140. 
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ciety of nations thereby recognizee a lavj common to all 
natioTis, by which its international relations are to be 
r^ulated."^ Lastly, a popniar EngHali morahst, whom 
I have already quoted, and to whom 1 refer because his 
name ia so familiar, Dr. Ptiley, says, tliat the principal 
part of what is called the Law of Nations derives its 
obligatory character " sinvply from the fact of its heing 
established, and the general duty of confommig to estab- 
lislied rules upon cLuestions and between parties where 
notliing but positive regulations can prevent disputes, 
and where disputes are followed by such destructive 
consequences." ^ 

The Law of Nations is, then, the Supreme La.w of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, governing their relations 
with each other, determining their reciprocal rights, and 
sanctioning all remedies for the violation of tliese rights. 
To the Commonwealth of Nations this law is wliat the 
Constitution and Municipal Law of Massachusetts are 
to the associate towns and counties composing the State, 
or what, by apter illustration, the National Constitution 
of our Union is to the tliirty several States which now 
recognize it as the supreme law. 

But the Law of Nations, — and here is a ^joint of in- 
finite importance to the clear understanding of the sub- 
ject, — while anticipatii^ and providing for controversies 
between nations, recognizes and establishes War as final 
Arbiter. It distinctly says to nations, " If you cannot 
agree tc^ether, then stalie your cause upon Trial hj 
Battle!' The mode of trial thus recognized and estab- 
lished has its own procedure, with rules and r^ulations. 
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under the name of Laws of War, constituting a branch 
of Iiitemational Law. " The Laws of War," says Dr. 
Paley, " are part of the Law of Nations, (md founded, as 
to their authority, upon the same principle with the rest 
of that code, namely, upon the fact of their being estai- 
lished, no matter when or by whom." ^ Nobody doubts 
that the Laws of War are established by nations. 

It is not uncommon to speak of the practice of War, 
or the custom of War, — a t«i-m adopted by that devoted 
friend of Peace, the late Noali Worcester. Ite apolo- 
gists and expounders have called it " a judicial trial," 

— " one of the highest trials of right," — "a process 
of justice," — "an appeal for justice," — "a mode of ob- 
taining riijhte," — "a prosecution of rights by force," 

— "a mode of condign punishment." 1 prefer to char- 
acterize it as an INSTITUTION, established by the Com- 
monwealth of Nations as Arbiter of Justice. As Sla- 
veiy is an Institution, growing out of local custom, 
sanctioned, defined, and established by Municipal Law, 
so War is an Institution, growing out of geneml custom, 
sanctioiied, defined, and established by the Law of Na- 
tions. 

Only when we contemplate War in this light can 
we fully perceive its combined folly and wickedness 
Let me bring this home to your minds. Boston and 
Oambrii^e are adjoining towns, separated by the Eiver 
Charles. In the event of controversy between these 
different jurisdictions, the Municipal Law establishes 
a judicial tribunal, and not War, as arbiter. Ascend- 
ing higher, in the event of controversy between two 
different counties, as between Essex and Middlesex, 
the same Municipal Law establishes a judicial tribunal, 
• Praioiplea of Sloi'aland Political Pliilosophy, Book VI oh. 12. 
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and not War, as arbitei'. Ascending yet higher, in the 
event of controversy between two dilierent Stat«s of 
out UuioD, the Constitution establishes a judicial tri- 
bunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, a.nd 
not War, as ai'biter. Bnt now mark ; at the next 
stage there ia a change of arbiter. In- the event of 
controversy between two different States of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the supreme law establishes, not 
a judicial tribunal, but War, as arbiter. War is the in- 
stitution estahlialiM for the determination of justice be- 
tween nations. 

Provisions of the Municipal Law of Massachusetts, 
and of the National Constitution, are not vain words. 
To a]l familiar with our courts it is well known tliat 
suits between towns, and likewise between counties, are 
often entertained and satisfactorily adjudicated. The 
records of the Supreme Court of the United States 
show also that States of the Union habitually refer 
important controversies to this tribunal Before tliia 
high court is now pending an action of the State of 
Missouri against the State of Iowa, founded on a ques- 
tion of boundary, where the former claims a section of 
territoiy — larger than many German principalities — 
extending along the whole northern border of Missouri, 
■with several miles of breadth, and comprising more than 
two thousand square miles. Within a short period this 
same tribunal has decided a similar question between 
our own State of Massachusetts and our n^ghbor, Ehode 
Island, ~- the latter pertinaciously claiming a section of 
territory, about three miles broad, on a portion of ovs 
southern frontier. 

Suppose that in tliese different cases between towns 
, states, War had been established by the su- 
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preme law as arbiter; imagine the disaskous conse- 
q^uences ; picture the imperfect justice which must have 
been the end and fiiiit of such a contest; and while 
rejoicing that in fcliese eases we are happily relieved 
from an alternative so wretched and deplorahle, reflect 
that on a larger theatre, where grander interests ars 
stalled, in the relations between nations, under the sol- 
emn sanction of the Law of Nations, War is estaUislied 
as Arbiter of Justice, Reflect also that a complex and 
subtile code, known as Laws of War, is established to 
regulate the resort to this arbiter, 

Eecognizing the irrational ajid uocliristian character 
of War as established arbiter between towns, coimties, 
and states, we leam to condemn it as established ar- 
biter between nations If wrong in one case, it must be 
wrong m the other But there is another parallel sup- 
pbed by history, fiom winch we may fonn a yet clearer 
idea I refer to the system of PHvate Wars, or, more prop- 
erly. Petty Wars, which darkened even the Bark Ages. 
This must not be confounded with the Trial ly Batik, 
although the two were alike in recognizing the sword as 
Arbiter of Justice. The ri</ht to wage war Qe droit d& 
gv£rroyer) was accorded by the early Municipal Law 
of European States, pai-ticularly of the Continent, to all 
independent chiefs, however petty, but not to vassals ; 
precisely as the t'VjM to wage war is now accorded by 
International Law to all independent states and princi- 
palities, however potty, but not to subjects. It was 
mentioned often among the " liberties " to which inde- 
pendent chiefs were entitled; as it is still recognized 
by International Law among the " liberties " of inde- 
j,endent nations. In proportion as any sovereignty was 
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aliBorljod in some laiger lordship, this offensive riglit 
or " liberty " gradually disappeared. In France it pre- 
vailed extensively, till at last King John, by an ordi- 
nance dated 1361, expressly forbade Petty Wars through- 
out his Mngdom, saying, in excellent -words, "We by 
these presents ordain that all challenges and wars, and 
all acts of violence against all peraons, in all parts what- 
soever of our kingdom, shall henceforth cease ; and all 
assemblies, musters, and raids of men-at-arms or ai-chers ; 
and also aU pillages, seizures of goods and persons ille- 
gally, vengeances and cowhter-vengemicBS, surprisals and 

ambuscades All which things we wiU to be kept 

and ohsei-ved everywhere without infringement, on pain 
of incurring our indignation, and of being reputed and 
held disobedient and rebellious towards us and the 
crown, and at our mercy in body and goods." ^ It was 
reserved for that indefatigable kmg, Louis the Eleventh, 
while Daupliin, aa late as 1451, to make another effort 
in the same direction, by expressly abrogating one of 
the "liberties " of Dauphin^ being none other than the 
right of tear, immemoiially secured to the inhabitants 
of this province.^ From these royal ordinances the 
Commonwealth of Nations might borrow appropriate 
words, in abrogating forever tlie PubUc Wars, or, more 
properly, the Grand Wars, with their vengeances and 
counter-vengeances, which are yet sanctioned by Inter- 
national Law among the "liberties" of Christian na- 
tions. 

At a later day, in Germany, effective measures were 
taken against the same prevailii^ evil Contests there 

1 Cnuohy, Du Duel conaid^i^ dans ?es Origiiies, Liv. I. Seconds Epoque, 
Oi.V. Tom.I. pp. 81, Da. 

S Dn Cnnge, Disaartfltions 9ar rHistoire do St. Louis, Diss. XXVII. 
(XXIX.)! Det Guaret Pi-iveet. 
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were not confined to feudal lords. Associations of trades- 
men, and even of domestics, sent defiauce to each other, 
and even to whole cities, on pretences trivial as those 
sometimes the occasion of the Grand Wars between na- 
tions. There are still extant Declarations of War by 
a Lord of Prauenatein against the free city of Frank- 
fort, because a your^ lady of the city refused to dance 
with the uncle of the belligerent, — by the balier and 
other domestics of the Mai^rave of Baden against Esa- 
lingen, Eeutlingen, and other imperial cities, — by the 
baker of the Coimt Palatine Louis against the cities 
of Augsburg, Ulra, and Eottweil, — by the slioeblacks 
of the University of Leipsic against the provost and 
other members, — and, in 1477, by the cook of Ep- 
penstein, with liis scullions, dairy-maids, and dish-wash- 
ers, against Otho, Count of Solms. Finally, in 1495, at 
the Diet of Worms, so memorable in German annals, 
the Emperor Maximilian sanctioned an ordinance which 
proclaimed a permanent Peace throughout Germany, 
abolished the righi or " liberty " of Private War, and 
instituted a Supreme Tribunal, under the ancient name 
of Imperial Chamber, to which recourse might be had, 
even by nobles, princes, and states, for the determina- 
tion of disputes without appeal to the sword,^ 

Trial hy Battle, or "judicial combat," furnishes the 
most vivid picture of the Arbitrament of War, beyond 
even what is found in the system of Petty Wars. It 
was at one period, particularly in France, the universal 
umpire between private individuals. All causes, crimi- 
nal and civU, with all the questions incident thereto, 
were referred to tliis senseless trial. Kot bodOy in- 
1 Coxe, History of the House of Austria, Ch, XIX. ami XXI. 
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firraity or old age coiild fxeii^t i liti^ml from tlie 
hazard of the Battle, e^ en to deteimine differencea ol the 
most trivial import. At last substitutes ^ere allowed, 
and, as ia War, bra\oes or Lhimpionij ■weie hued for 
wages to enter the hits The proceedings vere con- 
ducted gravely according to piebcnbed forms, which 
■were digested into a bystem ot ppcuhai subtiltj and 
minuteness, — as War m our day is accoidmg to an 
established code, the Laws of Wir Thui do violence, 
lawlessness, and absuidity shelter theniselves beneath 
the Rule of Law ! Eelyion also lent hei tant tionb 
With presence and prayei the piiest clieeied the insen- 
sate combatant, and appealed for aid to Jeins Chiist tlie 
Prince of Peace. 

The Church, to its honor, early perceived the wick- 
edness of this system. By voices of pious bishops, by 
ordinances of solemn councils, by anathemas of popes, 
it condemned whosoever should slay anotherin a bat- 
tle so impious and inimical to Christian peace, as "a 
most wicked homicide and bloody robber"^; while it 
treated the unhappy victim as a volunteer, guilty of 
his own death, and handed his remains to unhonored 
burial without psahn or prayer. AVith sacerdotal sup- 
plication it vainly sought the withdrawal of all counte- 
nance from this great evil, and the suppoi't of the civil 
power in ecclesiastical censures. To these just efforts 
let praise and gratitude he offered ! But, alas ! authen- 
tic incidents, and the forms still on recoi-d in ancient 
missals, attest the unhappy sanction which Trial by 

1 " Statuimus, jnsta nntlqnum aocleEinatioEe ob^emitionls morem, nt qn!- 
cnrnqno lam irapia et Cliriatiante pnci Inimlua pupin nlterom occLdcrtt fcu 
nilnerilins dobilem reildidarit, veltii homlriila negtiisiimui et Inliv cmetitvs. ab 
Eoclesiee et omninm Sdelhim ccetu reddatur separatus," ale. — Canon XII. 
Concil. Valent., — quoted by Canehy, Du Dual, Liy. I. Premifere Spoque, 
Ch. III., Tom. I. p. iB, note.' 
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Battle sneceecfed in obtaining even froin the Cliiireh, 
— as in our day the English Litnigy, and the con- 
duct of the Chriatian clergy in all countries, attest the 
unhappy sanction wliich the Institution of War yet en- 
joys. Admonitions of the Church and labors of good 
men slowly prevailed. Proofs by witnesses and by titles 
were gradually adopted, though opposed by the selfish- 
ness of camp-followers, subaltern officers, and even of 
lords, greedy for the fees or wages of combat. In Eng- 
land Trial by Battle was attacked by Henry the Second, 
striving to substitute Trial by Jury. In France it was 
expressly forbidden by that illustrious monarch, St, Louis, 
in an immortal ordinance. At last, this system, so waste- 
ful of life, so barbarous in character, so vain and ineffi- 
cient as Arbiter of Justice, yielded to judicial tribunals. 

The Trial by Battle is not Roman in origin. It may 
be traced to tlie forests of Germany, where the rule pro- 
vailed of referring to the sword what at Rome was re- 
feiTed to the prtetor ; so tliat a judicial tribunal, when 
urged upon these barbarians, was regarded as an inno- 
vation.^ Tlie very words of surprise at the Gennan ciis- 
tom are yet applicable to the Arbitrament of War. 

The absurdity of Trial by Battle may be learned from 
the instances where it was invoked. Though originally 
permitted to determine q^uestions of personal character, 
it was extended so as to embrace criminal cases, and 
even questions of property. In 961 the title to a 
cliurcli was submitted to this ordeal.^ Some time later 
a grave point of law was submitted- The question was, 
"Whether the sons of a son ought to be reckoned 

1 "Nnno ngantea gratias, quoii en Bomana justEtin finiret, feritnaque sun 
novitnta incogiiitie disoipliiiie mitesceret, et solita amiis daceini jure tut- 
mmnrentur." — Velleins Patercrlus, Lib. IL c. 118. 

2 Robertson, History of Cliarlea V., Vol, I. Note 33. 
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among the children of the family, and succeed equally 
■with their uncles, if their iather happened to die wliile 
their grandfather was alive." The general opinion at 
first was for reference of the question to the adjudication 
of arbiters ; hut we are informed hy a eonteniporaiy 
eccle.9iastic, who reports the case, that the Emperor, 
Otho the First, " taking hotter counsel, and unwilling 
that nohles and elders of the people should he treated 
dishonorally, ordered tlie matter to he decided hy cham- 
pions with the sword." The champion of the grand- 
children prevailed, and they were enabled to share 
with their uncles in the inheritance,^ Human folly 
did not end here. A question of theology was sur- 
rendered to the same arbitrament, being nothing less 
than whether the Musarahic Litui^, used in the 
churches of Spain, or the Liturgy approved at Eome, 
contained the form of worship most acceptable to the 
Deity. Tlie Spaniards contended zealously for the lit- 
urgy of their ancestors. The Pope urged the liturgy 
having his own infalhble sanction. The controversy 
was submitted to Trial by Battle. Two Imights in com- 
plete armor entered the lists. The champion of the 
Musarabic Liturgy was victorious. But there was an 
appeal to the ordeal of fire. A copy of each liturgy 
was cast into tlie flames. The Musarabic Liturgy re- 
mained unhurt, while the other vanished into ashes. 
And yet this judgment, first by battle and then by 
fire, was eluded or overthrown, showing how, as with 
War, the final conclusion is uncertain, and testifying 
gainst any appeal, except to human reason.'* 



a EobortBOn, Hlstof j of Ohnrles V., Vol I. Note 32 — The Dael Ivns n liter- 
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An early king of the Lombards, in a formal decree, 
condemned the Trial by Battle as " impious"^ ; Montes- 
quieu, at a later time, branded it as " monstrous " ^ ; 
and Sir William Blackstone characterized it as " clearly 
an unchristian, as well aa most uncertain, metliod of 
trial." ^ In tlie light of our day all unite in tliis con- 
demnation. No man hesitates. No man undertakes 
its apology ; nor does any man count as " glory " the 
feats of arms which it prompted and displayed- But 
the laws of morals are general, and not special. They 
apply to communities and to nations, as well as to 
individuals ; nor is it possible, by any cunning of logic, 
or any device of human wit, to distinguish between 
that domestic institution, the Trial by Battle, estab- 
lished by Municipal Law as arbiter between individ- 
uals, and that international institution, the grander 
Trial by Battle ^tablished by the Chri'ftian Common- 
wealth as ailrtter between nations If tlie judicial corn- 
hit was inipion'^, monstrou'^, and unchnstian then is 
War impious,, monstiou'<, ind miuhriutian 

It his been pointedly 'iaul m England that the Mhole 
object of king, lords and commons and of tht com- 
plex Biitash Constitution is to get twehe men into 

ature of Us own, which is not naplected bv Brunei in hifl Slnmiel du Lilraire. 
whera, niiaor the hend of Zee Combait Smgtdiere. lorn. VI. co\. WS^ - W3S. 
Table Melhodu/m, 23717-28749, will be fonnd titles m -various inngnnges, 
from which 1 select the following; Joan, da Lignnno, Tvnctatua de Bello, 
de RepressiiliiB, et rte Duello, PnpisB, UB7; Tvnctatus de Ihiallo, en Lot. y 
enCa9tBllano,poi'D. Cnatlllo,Tanrini, 1528j Alciflt,DBSingiilari CartnmiBe. 
Lugd., 16J3, Tn the development of civiliaation how can the literature il 
War expect more honor than that of the Dual ? 

! Lintprandi Leges. Lib. VL cap. 65 : Muratori, Eerum Italic. Script., 
Tom. I. Pars 2, p. 74 

2 Esprit dea I^is, Liv. XXVIll. cli. 23. 

s Commeiilaries, Book IV. ch. 33, Vol. IV. p. «8. 
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a jury-box"; and Mr. Hume repeats the idea, when 
Le declares that the administration of justice is the 
grand aim of government. If this be true of individual 
nations in municipal affeirs, it is equally true of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. The whole complex sys- 
tem of the Law of Wations, overarching aU the Chris- 
tian nations, has but one distinct object, — the admin- 
istration of Justice between nations. Would that with 
tongue or pen I could adequately expose the enormity 
of this system, involving, as it does, the precepts of re- 
ligion, ihe dictates of common sense, the su^estions of 
economy, and the most precious sympathies of human- 
ity ! Would that now I could impart to all who hear 
me something of my own conviction ! 

I need not dwell on the waste and craelty thus au- 
thorized. Travelling the page of history, these stare us 
wildly in the face at every turn. We see the desolation 
and death keeping step with the bloody track ; we look 
upon sacked to%vns, ravaged territories, violated homes ; 
we behold all the sweet charities of life changed to 
wormwood and gall. The soul is penetrated by the 
sharp moan of mothers, sisters, and daughters, of 
fathers, brothers, and sons, who, in the bitterness of 
bereavement, refuse to be comforted. The eye rests at 
last upon one of those fair fields, where Nature, in her 
abundance, spreads her cloth of gold, spacious and apt 
for the entertainment of mighty multitude, — or, per- 
haps, from curious subtilty of position, lite the carpet 
in Arabian tale, contracting for the accommodation of a 
few only, or dilating for an innumerable host. Here, 
under a bright sun, such as shone atAusterlitz or Buena 
Vista, amidst the peaceful harmonies of Wature, on the 
Sabbath of Peace, are bands of brothers, children of 
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a common Father, heirs to a common happiness, strug- 
ghng together in deadly fight, — with madness of fallen 
spirits, murderously seeking the lives of hrothers who 
nevei injured them oi their kindred. The havoc rages ; 
the ground is soaked with commingling blood; the 
air is rent by comniinghng cries; horse and rider are 
stretched together on the earth. More revolting than 
mangled victims, gashed limbs, lifeless trunks, spatter- 
ing brains, are tlie lawless pa^ions wliieh sweep, tem- 
pest-like, through the fiendish tumult. 

" ' Nearer comeo the fltorm and neater, rolling Eist and frightfij on. 
Speak, XlmeHii, speak, and tell as, wbo has lost and who has won? ' 
'Alas! alas! I know not, sister! friend and foe together fall ; 
O'er tlie dying rush the livrngj pray, my sister, foi' Ihemali! '" 

HoiTOr-struek, we ask, wherefore this liateful contest ? 
The melancholy, but truthful, answer comes, that this 
is the establislied method of determining justice between 
nations ! 

The scene changes. Far away on some distant path- 
way of the ocean, two ships approach each other, with 
■white canvaa broadly spread to receive tlie flying gale. 
Tliey are proudly built. AH of human art has been 
lavished in their graceful proportions and compacted 
sides, while in dimensions they look like floating happy 
islands of the sea. A numerous crew, witli costly appli- 
ances of comfort, hives in their secure shelter. Surely 
these two travellers must meet in joy and friendship ; 
the flag at mast-head will give the signal of fellowslup ; 
the delighted sailors wUl cluster in rigging and on yard- 
arms to look each other in the face, while exhilarating 
voices mingle in accents of gladness uncontrollable. 
Alas ! alas ! it is not so. Not as brothers, not as friends, 
not as wayfarers of the common ocean, do they come to- 
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gether, "but rs enemies. The closing vessels now "bristle 
fiercely with death-dealing implements. On their spa- 
cious decks, aloft on all their masts, flashes tlie deadly 
musketry. From their sides spout cataracts of flame, 
amidst the pealing thunders of a fatal artillery. They 
■who had escaped " the dreadful touch of merchant-mar- 
ring rocks," ■who on their lor^ and solitary way had 
sped unharmed by wind or ■wave, whom the hurricane 
had spared, in whose favor storms and seas had inter- 
mitted tlieir immitigable war, now at last fall by the 
hand of each other. Prom both ships the same specta- 
cle of horror gi'eets us. On decks reddened with Mood, 
the murfers of the Sicihan Vespers and of St. Bartholo- 
mew^, with the fires of Smithfleid, break forth anew, and 
concenti'ate their rage. Each is a swimming Golgotha. 
At length these vessels — such pageants of the sea, such 
marvels of art, once so stately, but now rudely shattered 
by cannon-ball, with shivered masts and ragged sails — 
exist only as unmanageable ^vrecks, weltering on the 
uncertain lA-ave, ■whose transient lull of peace is their 
sole safety. In amazement at this strange, unnatural 
contest, away from country and home, where there is 
no coimtry or home to defend, we ask again, "Where- 
fore tliia dismal scene ? Again the melancholy, but 
truthful, answer promptly comes, that this is the esiab- 
lished method of determining justice between nations. 

Yes ! tlie barbarous, bnital relations which once pre- 
vailed between individuals, which prevailed still longer 
between eommimities composing nations, are not yet 
banished from tlie great Christian Commonwealth. Ee- 
ligion, reason, humanity, first penetrate the individual, 
next larger bodies, and, widening in influence, slowly 
leaven nations. Thus, while condemning the bloody 
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contests of individuals, also of towns, counties, princi- 
palities, provinces, and denying to till these the right of 
waging war, or of appeal to Trial by Batik, we continue 
to uphold an atrocious System of foUy and crime, which 
is to nations what the System of Petty Wars was to 
towns, counties, principalities, provinces, also what the 
Duel was to individuals : for War is iJie Duel of Na- 
tiom.^ As from Pluto's throne flowed those terriHe 
rivers, Styx, Acheron, Cocytus, and Phlegethon, with 
lamentii^ waters and currents of flame, so from this 
established System flow the direful tides of War. " Give 
them Hell," was the language written on a slate by 
an American officer, speechless from approaching death. 
" Ours is a damnable profession," was the confession of 
a veteran British general. "War is the trade of bar- 
barians," exclaimed Napoleon, in a moment of truthful 
remorse, prompted by his bloodiest field. Alas ! these 
■words are not too strong. The business of War cannot 
be other than the trade of barbarians, cannot be other 
than a damnable profession; and War itself is certainly 
Hell on earth. But forget not, bear always in mind, 
and let the idea sink deep into your souls, animating 
you to constant endeavor, that this trade of barbarians, 
this damnable profession, is part of the War System, 
sanctioned by International Law, — and that War itself 
is Hell, recognized, legalized, established, organized, by 
1 PlantuB epeilis in ilie EiMeva (Act III. So. iv. 14, 15) of one who 
obtnineil great i-iches by the Daellikg Art, raanning flie Art of Wnr; — 
" Arte daelSen 
Divitlos mngnns [ndeptiim." 
And Horacfi, [ii hia Odes (Lib. IV. Carm. xv. 4-9), Iinils tlie age of Augus- 
tus, ns at peace, or/;'ee_/rDJn DutU,aod wiUi the Temple of Jiiiius closed: — 
" Tua, CiBsar, tBtas 

vncmim daellii 

Janum Quirini clausit." 
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the CommonweaJth of Nations, for the determination of 
international questions ! 

"Put together," says Voltaire, "all the vices of all 
ages and places, and they will not come up to the mis- 
chiefs of one campaign." ^ This strong speech is sup- 
ported by the story of ancient mythology, tliat Juno 
confided the infant Mara to Priapus. Another of near- 
er truth might he made. Put together all the ills and 
calamities from the visitations of God, whether in con- 
vulsions of Nature, or in pestilence and famine, and 
they will not equal the ills and calamities inflicted by 
man upon his brother-man, through the visitation of 
War, — while, alas ! the sufferings of War are too often 
without the alleviation of those gentle virtues which ever 
attend the involuntary misfoiiunes of the race. Where 
the horse of Attila had been a blade of grass would not 
grow ; but in the footprints of pestilence, famine, and 
earthquake the kindly charities spring into life. 

The last hundred years have witnessed three pecuKar 
visitations of God: first, the earthquake at Lisbon; 
next, the Asiatic cholera, as it moved slow and ghastly, 
with scythe of death, from the Delta of the Ganges 
over Bengal, Persia, Aiabia, Syria, Russia, till Europe 
and America shuddered before the spectral reaper ; and, 
lastly, the recent famine in Ireland, consuming with 
remorseless rage the population of that ill-starred land. 
It is impossible to estimate precisely the deadly work 
of cholera or famine, nor can we picture the miseries 
which they entailed ; but the single brief event of the 
earthquake may be portrayed in authentic colors. 

Lisbon, whose ancient origin is referred by fiible to 

1 Dictioiinnire Pliilosopliiqna, Art- Gaei-re. 
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tlio wanderings of Ulysses, was one of the faiiest cities 
of Europe. 'From the summit of seven hills it looked 
down upon the sea, and the Imy bordered with cheerful 
villages, — upon the hroad Tagng, expanding into a harbor 
ample for all the navies of Europe, — and upon a coun- 
try of rare beauty, smihng with the ohve and the or- 
ange, amidst grateful shadows of the cypress and the 
elm. A climate offering flowers in winter enlianced the 
peculiar advantages of position ; and a numerous popula- 
tion thronged its narrow and irr^ular streets. Its forty 
churches, its palaces, its public ediiices, its warehouses, 
its convents, its forti'esses, its citadel, had become a 
boast. Not by War, not by the hand of man, were 
these sohd structures levelled, and all these delights 
changed to desolation. 

Lisbon, on the mornii^ of November 1, 1755, was 
taken and sacked by an earthquake. The spacious 
warehouses were destroyed ; the lordly palaces, the mass- 
ive convents, the impregnable fortresses, with the lofty 
citadel, were toppled to the ground ; and as tlie af- 
frighted people sought shelter in the churches, they 
were crushed beneath the fahing masses. Twenty thou- 
sand persons perished. Fire and robbery mingled with 
earthquake, and the beautiful city seemed to be oblit- 
emted. The nations of Europe were touched by this 
terrible catastrophe, and siiccor from all aides was soon 
oifered. "Within three months, Ei^lish vessels appeared 
in the Tagus, loaded with generous contributions, — 
twenty thousand pounds in gold, a similar sum in silver, 
six thousand barrels of salt.ed meat, four thousand barrels 
of butter, one thousand bags of biscuit, twelve hundred 
barrels of rice, ten thousand quintals of corn, besides 
hats, stockings, and shoes. 
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Such was the desolation, and sucli the charity, sown 
I7 tlie earthquake at Lisbon, — an event which, after 
the la^jse of nearly a century, still stands without a 
jiarallel. But War shakes from its terrible folds all 
this desolation, without its attendsint charity. Nay, 
more ; the Commonwealth of Nations whintnrily 
agrees, each ivitk tJie others, under the grave sanctions 
of International Law, to invoke this desolation, in 
the settlement of controversies among its members, 
while it expressly declares that all nations, not al- 
ready parties to the controversy, must abstain from 
any succor to the unhappy victim. High tribunals 
are established expressly to uphold this arbitrament, 
and, with um'elenting severity, to enforce its ancillary 
injunctions, to the end that no aid, no charity, sliaU 
come to revive the sufferer or alleviate the calamity. 
Vera Cruz has been bombarded and wasted by Amer- 
ican arms. Its citadel, churches, houses, were shat- 
tered, and peaceful families at tlie fireside torn in 
mutilated fragments by the mui-derous burstii^ shell; 
but the English, the universal charities, which helped to 
restore Lisbon, were not offered to the ruined Mexican 
city. They could not have been offered, without offend- 
ing against the Laws of War ! 

It is because men see War, in the darkness of preju- 
dice, only as an agency of attack or defence, or as a 
desperate sally of wickedness, that they fail to recog- 
nize it as a form of judgment, sanctioned and legal- 
ized by Public Authority. Eegarding it in its true 
character, as an estailislimeni of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, and one of the " liberties " accorded to inde- 
pendent nations, it is no longer tlie expression merely 
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of lawless or hasty passion, no longer the necessary 
incident of imperfect human nature, no longer an un- 
avoidable, uncontrollable volcanic eruption of rage, of 
vengeances and counte7--vengeances, knowing no bound; 
but it becomes a gigantic and monstroxis Institution 
for the adjudication of international rights, — as if an 
earthquake, or other visitation of God, witli its un- 
counted woes, and without its attendant charities, were 
l^;ally invoked as Arbiter of Justice. 

Surely all taust unite in condemning the Arbitrament 
of War. The simplest may read and comprehend its 
enormity. Can we yet hesitate ? But if War be thus 
odious, if it be the Duel of Nations, if it be the old 
surviving Trial by Battle, then must its unquestiona- 
ble barbarism affect all its incidents, all its machinery, 
all its enginery, together with all who sanction it, and 
all who liave any part or lot in it, — in fine, the whole 
vast System. It is impossible, by any discrimination, 
to separate the component parts. We must regard it 
as a whole, in its entirety. But half our work is done, 
if we confine ourselves to a condemnation of the Insti- 
tution merely. There are all ite instruments and agen- 
cies, aU its adjuncts and accessaries, all its furniture and 
equipage, all its armaments and operations, the whole 
apparatus of forts, navies, armies, military display, mili- 
tary chaplains, and military sermons, — aU together con- 
stituting, in connection with the Institution of War, 
what may be called the War System, This System 
we would abolish, beli6^'ing that religion, humanity, 
and policy require the establishment of some peaceful 
means for the administration of international justice, 
and also the general disai-ming of Ike Christian nations, 
to the end that the prodigious expenditures now al> 
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soi-bed "by the War System may be applied to purposes 
of usefulness and beneficence, and tbat tlie iusincBS of 
tbe soldier may cease forever. 

While earnestly professing this object, I desire again 
to esclude all question of self-defence, and to affiiin the 
duty of upholding government, and maintaining tbe su- 
premacy of the law, whether on land or sea. Admit- 
ting the necessity of Force for such purpose, Christianity 
revolts at Force as tlie nvhstituU foi' a judicial tribunal. 
The example of the Great Teacher, the practice of 
the early disciples, the injunctions of self-denial, love, 
non-resistance to evil, — sometimes supposed to forbid 
Force in any ex^ency, even of self-defence, — all these 
must apply with unquestionable certainty to the estab- 
lished System of War. Hern, at least, there can be )w 
doubt. If the sword, in the band of an assaulted indi- 
vidual, may become the instrument of sincere self-de- 
fence, if, under the sanction of a judicial tribunal, it 
may become tbe instrument of Justice also, surely it 
can never be the Arbiter of Justice. Here is a distinc- 
tion vital to the cause of Peace, and never to be forgot- 
ten in presenting its claims, Tbe cautious sword of 
the magistrate is unlilce ■ — oh, how unlike I — the rati i- 
less swoid of War. 

The component parts of the War System may all be 
resolved into Pkeparations for Wak, — as court-bouse, 
jail, judges, sheriffs, constables, and posse comitatits are 
preparations for the administration of mimieipal justice. 
If justice were not to he administered, these would not 
exist. If War were not sanctioned by tbe Common- 
wealth of Nations, as tbe means of determining inter- 
national controversies, then forts, navies, armies, military 
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display, military chaplains, and military sermons would 
not exist. They would be useless and iiTational, ex- 
cept for the rare occasions of a police, — as similar prep- 
arations would now be in Boston, for defence against 
our learned neighbor, Cambridge, — or in the County of 
Essex, for defence against its populous neighbor, the 
County of Middlesex, — or in the State of Massachusetts, 
for defence a^inst its conterminous States, Rhode 1 " 
and and New York. Only recently have men 1 
to CLuestion these preparations ; for it is only recently 
that they have opened their eyes to the true character 
of the system, in which they are a part. It will yet be 
seen, tlmt, siistmniTig these, we sustain tJie system. Still 
further, it will yet be seen, that, sustaining these, we 
wastefully offend against economy, and violate also the 
most precious sentiments of Human Brotherhood, — 
taking counsel of distrust, instead of love, and provok- 
ing to rivalry and enroity, instead of association and 
peace. 

Time does not allow me to discuss the nature of these 
preparations; and I am the more willing to abridge 
wliat I am tempted to say, because, on another occa- 
sion, I have treated this part of the subject. But I 
cannot forbear to expose their inconsistency witli the 
spirit of Christianity. From a general comprehension 
of the Wax System, we perceive the unchristian charac- 
ter of the preparations it encoin-agea and requires, nay, 
which are the synonyms of the system, or at least its 
representatives. I might exMhit tliis character by an 
examination of the Laws of War, drawn from no ce- 
lestial fount, but from a dark profound of Heathenism. 
This is unnecessary. The Constitution of our own 
country furnishes an iEustratiou remarkable as a touch- 
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atone of tho wliolo system. No town, county, or state 
has the "liberty" to "declare War." The exercise of any 
proper self-dei'enee, arising from actual necessity, re- 
quires no such " litterty." Cor^ress is expressly author- 
ized to " declare War," ■ — that is, to invoice the Arbitra- 
ment of Arms. And the Constitution proceeds to state, 
that all "giving aid and comfort" to the enemy shall be 
deemed traitors. Mark now what is said by a higher 
authority. "Love your enemies"; "If tliine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give liim drink." Under 
the War System, obedience to these positive injunctions 
may expose a person to the penalty of the highest crime 
known to the law. Can this he a Christian system? 
But so long as War exists as an Institution this terrible 
inconsistency must appear. 

The eliaracter of these preparations is distinctly, 
though unconsciously, attested by the names of vessels 
in the British Navy, From the latest official list I select 
an illustrative catalogue. Most are steam-ships of re- 
cent construction. Therefore they represent the spirit 
of the British Navy in our day, — nay, of those War 
Preparations in ■which they play so conspicuous a part. 
Here are the champions : Acheron, Adder, Alecto, 
Avenger, Basilisk, Bloodliound, Bulldog, Crocodile, 
Erebus, Pirebrandj Fury, Gkdiator, Goliah, Gorgon, 
Harpy, Hecate, Hound, Jackal, Mastiff, Pluto, Eattle- 
snake, Eevenge, Salamander, Savage, Scorpion, Scourge, 
Serpent, Spider, Spiteful, Spitfire, Styx, Sulphur, Tartar, 
Tartarus, Teazer, Terrible, Terror, Vengeance, Viper, 
Vixen, Virago, Volcano, Vulture, Warspite, Wildfire, 
Wolf, Wolverine! 

Such is the Christian array of Victoria, Defender of 
the Faith ! It may remind us of the companions of 
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King John, at another period of English history, — 
" Falkes the MercUeas," " Mauleon the Bloody," " Wal- 
ter Bucli, tlie Asaaaain,"* — or of that Pagan swarm, 
the savage warriora of our own continent, witli the 
names of Black-Hawk, Man-Killer, and "Wild-Boar. 
"Well might they seem to be 

" nil the grisly legiODs that troop 
Under the sooty &ig of Aolieron i " 

As a people is known by ita laws, as a man is known 
by the company he keeps, as a tree is known by its fruits, 
so is the War System fuUy and unequivocally known by 
the Laws of War, by its diabolical ministers, typical of 
its preparations, and by all the accursed fruits of War 
Controlled by such a code, employing such representa- 
tives, sustained by such agencies, animated by sucb Fu- 
ries, and producing sucb fruits of tears and bitterness, 
it must be open to question. TeE me not tliat it is sanc- 
tioned by any rp,l%ion except of Mars ; do not enroll the 
Saviour and bis disciples in ita Satanic sqviadron ; do not 
invoke the Gcospel of Peace, in profane vindication of 
' an Institution, wbich, by its own too palpable confession, 
exists in deiiance of the most cherished Christian senti- 
ments ; do not dishonor the Divine Spirit of gentleness, 
forbearance, love, by supposing that it can ever enter 
into this System, except to change its whole nature and 
name, to cast out the devUs vi-bieb possess it, and fill its 
gigantic enei^es with tbe inspiration of Beneficence, 

I need say little of military chaplains or military ser- 
mons. Like the steamships of the Navy, they come 
imder the bead of Preparations. They are part of the 
War System. They belong to tbe same school with 
priests of former times, who held tlie picture of the 

1 Matthew Pavia, lOstoria Major, p. 274. 
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Prince of Peace before the barbarous cbampioH of the 
Duel, saying, " Six Knight, behold here the remembi'ance 
of our Lord and Eedeemer, Jesus Christ, who willingly 
gave bia most precious body to death in order to save 
us. !Now ask of him mercy, and pray that on this day 
he may be \valling to aid you, if you have right, for he is 
the sovere^ judge." ^ They belong to the same school 
with English prelates, who, in the name of the Prince of 
Peace, consecrate banners to flaunt in remote war, say- 
ing, " Be thou in the midst of our hosts, as thou wast 
in the plains of India ajid in the field of Waterloo ; 
and may tliese banners, which we bless and consecrate 
this day, lead them ever on to glorious victory." No 
judgment of such appeals can be more severe tbEm that 
of Plato, who called men "most impious," who by prayer 
and sacrifice thought to propitiate the Gods towards 
slaughter and outrages upon justice, — thus, says the 
heathen philosopher, making those pure beings the ac- 
complices of their crimes by sbarii^ with them the 
spoil, as the wolves leave something to the dogs, tliat 
these may allow them to ravage the sbeepfold.^ Con- 
senting to degrade the " blessedness " of tlie Gospel to the 
" impiety " of the War System, our clergy follow long 
established custom, without considering the true charac- 
ter of the system whose ministers they become. Their 
apology will be, that "they know not what they do." 

Again I repeat, so long as the War System prevails 
under the sanction of International Law, these painful 
incongruities will be apparent. Tliey belong to a system 
so essentially irrational, that all the admitted virtues of 
many of its agents cannot save it from judgment. 

' Cnuchy, Dn Duel, Lir. I. Seooniie E'poque, Ch. III. Tom. I. p. H 
s Plato, Laws, Book X. cb. 13, U. 
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Here the queation occurs. Is the Militia obnoxious to 
the same condemnation ? So far as the militia consti- 
tutes part of the War System, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of tlie system. It is a portion 
of the extensive apparatus provided for tlie determi- 
nation of international disputes. From this character it 
borrows the unwholesome attractions of War^ while dis- 
porting itself, like the North American Indian, in finery 
and parada Of the latter feature I shall speak only 
incidentally. If War he a Christian institution, those 
who act as its Events should shroud themselves in colors 
congenial with their dreadful trade. "With sorrow and 
solemnity, not with gladness and pomp, they should 
I to their melancholy office. The Jew Shyloelc 
. the mockery of street-shows in Venice with 
a sai'casm not without echo here: — 

" When you hear the dnm, 
And the Tile squeaking of the wry- necked fifa. 
Clamber not you up to tho casements tlien, 
Nor thrust your head iuto the public street, 
To gaze on Christian foola with varnished faces ; 
But atop my house's ears. — I mean my casementa: 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 

Not as part of the War System, hut only as an 
agent for preserving domestic peace, and for sustaining 
the law, is the militia entitled to support. And here 
arises the important practical question, — interesting 
to opponents of the War System as to lovers of order, 
— whether tho same good object may not be accom- 
plished by an agent less expensive, less cumbersome, 
and less tardy, forming no part of the War System, and 
therefore in no respect liable to the doubts encountered 
by the militia. Supporters of the mihtia do not dis- 
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guise its growin;;; unpopularity. The eminent Military 
Conuniasioners of Massachusetts, to whom in 1847 was 
referred the duty of arranging a system for its oiganiza^ 
tion and discipline, confess that there is " either a de- 
fect of power in the State government to an efficient 
and salutary militia oi^anization, or the ahsimce of a 
piihlie sentiment in its favor, and a conse(juent unwill- 
ingness to submit to the requirements of service which 
alone can sustain it " ; and they add, that they " have 
been met, in the performance of their task, with in- 
formation, from all quarters, of its general neglect, and 
of the certain and rapid declension of the militia in 
numbers and efficiency." ' And the Adjutant-General 
of Massaohusetts, after alluding to the different systems 
wliich have fallen into disuse, remarks, that " the fate 
of each system is indicative of public sentiment ; and 
until public sentiment clianges, no miliiaiy system what- 
ever call be sustained in the State." ^ Nor is this condition 
of pubUc sentiment for the first time noticed. It was 
remarked by the Commissioners cliai^ed by tlie Legis- 
lature with tins subject as long ago as 1839. In their 
Eeport they say, " It is enoi^h to know that all attempts, 
hithei-to, to uphold the system, in its original des^n of 
organization, discipline, and subordination, are at last 
broiiffht to an unsuccessful isstie." ^ 

None familiar with public opinion in our coimtry, and 
particularly in Massachusetts, will question the accuracy 
of these official statements. It is true that there is an 
indisposition t-o assume the burdens of the mihtia. Its 
offices and dignities have ceased to be an object of gen- 
eral regard. This, certainly, must be founded in the con- 

1 Mass. Senate Dooumeiita, 1848: Doc. No. 13, pp. 4, fi. 

2 Ibid., Doc. No. IS, p. 23. 

s Mass. House Documents, 1830: Doo. No. 6, p U. 
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viction that it is no longer necessary or useful ; for it is 
not customary with the people of Massachusetts to de- 
cline occasions of service necessary or useful to the com- 
munity. The interest in military celebrations has de- 
cayed. Nor should it be concealed that there are large 
numhera whose honest sentiments are not of mere indif- 
ference, who r^ard with aversion the fanfaronade of a 
miiitia muster, who not a little question the influence 
xipou those taking part in it or even witnessing it, and 
look with tegret upon the expenditure of money and 
time. 

If such he the condition of the .public mind, the Gov- 
ernment must recognize it. The soul of all effective laws 
is an animating public sentiment. This gives vitali- 
ty to what else would he a dead letter. In vain enact 
what is not inspired by this spirit. No skill in the de- 
vice of the system, no penalties, no bounties even, can 
uphold it. Happily, we are not without remedy. If 
State L^islatures are disposed to provide a substitute 
for this questionable or offensive agency, as conservator 
of domestic quiet, it is entirely witliin their competency. 
Let the general voice demand the suhsiiiiite. 

Among powers reserved to States, under the National 
Constitution, is that of InUrncd Police. Within its ter- 
ritorial limits, a State has municipal power to he exer- 
cised according to its own will. In the exercise of this 
wiU, it may establish a system, congenial with the senti- 
ment of the age, to supply the place of the militia, as 
guardian of municipal quiet and instrument of the law. 
Tills system may consist of unpaid volunteers, or special 
constables, like fire companies in the country, or of hired 
men, enrolled for this particular purpose, and always 
within call, like fire companies in Boston. They need 
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not bo clad in showy costume, or subjected to all the 
peculiarities of military drill, A system so simple, prac- 
tical, efficient, unostentatious, and cheap, especially as 
compared with the militia, would be in harmony with 
existing sentiment, while it could not fail to remedy 
the evils sometimes feared from present neglect of the 
militia. Many attempts have been made to reform the 
militia. It remains, that a fro^T effort slwidd he iitade 
to provide a substitute for it. 

An eminent English jurist of the last century, — re- 
nowned as scholar also, — Sir William. Jones, — in a 
learned and ingenious tract, entitled "An Inquiry into 
the Legal Mode of Suppressing Eiots, with a Constitu- 
tional Plan of Future Defence," after developing the ob- 
ligations of the citizen, under the Common Law, as part 
of the Power of the County, presents a system of oi^ni- 
zation independent of the mihtary. It is not probable 
that this system would be acceptable in all its details 
to the people of our community, but there is one of his 
recommendations which seems to harmonize with exist- 
ing sentiment. " Let companies," he says, " he taught, in 
the most private and orderly manner, for two or three 
hours early every morning, until they are competently 
skilled in the use of their arms ; let them, not unneces- 
sarily march through streets or highroads, nor make any 
the least mMitary parade, bui consider thmnselves entirely 
as part of the civil state." ^ Thus is the soldier kept out 
of sight, while the citizen becomes manifest; and this 
is the true idea of republican government. In the 
midst of arms the laws are silent. Not "arms," hut 
" laws," should command our homage and quickon tho 
patriotism of the land. 

1 Works, Vol. VOL p. 4.U. 
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While divorcing tlie Police from the unchristian and 
barbarous War System, I confess the vital importance 
of maintaining law and order. life and property should 
be guarded. Peace must be preserved in our streets. 
And it is the duty of Government to provide such 
- means as are most expedient, if those established are 
in any respect inadeijuate, or imcongenial with the 
Spirit of the Age. 

I must not close tliis exposition without an attempt 
to display the inordinate expenditure by which the War 
System is maintained. And here figures appear to lose 
their functions. They seem to pant, as they toil vainly 
to represent the enormous sums consumed in this un- 
paralleled waste. Our own experience, measured by the 
concerns of conunon life, does not allow us e 
to conceive the sums. Like the periods of f 
time, or the distances of the fixed stars, they baffle im- 
agination. Look, for an instant, at the cost to us of this 
system. Without any allowance for the loss sustained 
by the withdrawal of active men from productive indus- 
try, we find, tliat, from the adoption of the National Con- 
stitution down to 1848, there has been paid directly from 
the National Ti'easury, — 

For the Army and Fortifications, $4 '('6,936,4 75 
For tho Navy and its operations, 20^,994,428 

$685,930,903 ' 
This immense amount is not all. Eegarding the mili- 
tia as part of the War System, we must add a moderate 
estimate for its cost during this period, being, according 
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to tlie calculations of an able and accurate economist, as 
much as $ 1,500,000,000.^ The whole presente an incon- 
ceivable sum-total of more than two thousand tttillions 
of doEara already dedicated by our Government to the 
support of the War System, — nearly twelve times as 
much as was set apart, during the same period, to all 
other purposes whatsoever ! 

Look now at the Commonwealth of Europe. I do not 
intend to speals of War Debts, under whose accumulated 
weight these nations are now pressed to earth, being the 
terrible legacy of the Past, I refer directly to the ex- 
isting War Systam, the establishment of the Present. 
According to recent calculations, its annual cost is nob 
less than a thousand millioTis of dollars. Endeavor, for 
a moment^ by comparison witli other interests, to grap- 
ple with this sum. 

It is larger than the entire profit of aU the commerce 
and manutactm'es of the world. 

It is larger than all the expenditure for i^ricultural 
labor, producing the food of man, upon the whole face 
of the globe. 

It is lai^r, by a hundred millions, than the value 
of all the exports sent forth by all the nations of t!io 
earth. 

It is larger, by more than five hundred millions, than 
the value of all the shipping belonging to the civilized 
world. 

It is larger, by nine hundred and ninety-seven mil- 
lions, than the annual combined charities of Europe and 
America for preaching tlie Gospel to the Heathen. 

Tes ! the Commonwealth of Christian Nations, in- 
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eluding our own country, appiopmte? mtliout litai 
tation, as a matter of course upwiids oi a thousand 
millions of dollars annually to the niiintenince of the 
War System, aod vaunts its tliree millions of diUars 
laboriously , collected, for diffusing the lit;bt of the 
Gospel in foreign lauds I With untold prodigality of 
cost, it perpetuates the i^orst Heathenism of War, 
while, by charities insignificant in eompanson, it doles 
to the Heatlien a message of Peace At borne it breeds 
and fattens a cloud of eagles \nd vultures tramed to 
swoop upon the land ; to all the (^entiles i lost, the 
sea it dismisses a solitary doie 

Still further; every ship-of war that fliits osts mire 
than a well-endowed college 

Eveiy sloop-of-war that floits costa mue thin tic 
lai^sfc public librajy in our countiy 

It is sometimes said, by persons jet m leading strings 
of inherited prejudice, and w itb little apj reciation of the 
true safety afforded by the principles of Peace, that all 
these comprehensive preparations are needed for pro- 
tection against enemies from abroad. Wishing to pre- 
sent the cause without any superfluous question on 
what are called, apologetically, " defensive wars," let me 
say, in reply, — uTid here all can unite, — that, if these 
titions are needed at any time, according to the 
i martial interpretation of self-defence in its 
exigencies, there is much reason to believe it is be- 
cause the uncliristian spirit in which they have their 
birth, lowering and scowling in the very names of the 
ships, provokes the danger, — as. the presence of a bravo 
might challenge the attack he was hired to resist. 

Frederick of Prussia, sometimes called the Great, ia 
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a singular spirit of mingled openness and effrontery, de 
liberately left on record, moat instructively prominent 
among the real reasons for liia war upon Maria There- 
sa, that he had troops always ready to act. Thus did 
these Preparations unhappily become, as they too often 
show themselves, incentives to "War. Lord Brougham 
justly dwells on this confesaion as a lesson of history. 
Human nature, as manifest in the conduct of individ- 
uals or communities, has its lesson also. The fatal 
War Spirit is born of these preparations, out of which 
it springs fuU-armed. Here also is its great aliment; 
here are the seeds of the very evil it is sometimes 
vainly supposed to avert. Let it never be forgotten, 
let it be treasured as a solemn warning, that, by the 
confession of Frederick himself, it was the possession 
of troops always ready to act that helped to inspire that 
succession of bloody wars, which, first pouncing upon 
Silesia, mingled at last with the strifes of England and 
France, even in distant colonies across the Atlantic, 
ranging the aavt^es of the forest under hostile Euro- 
pean banners.! 

But I deny that these preparations are needed for just 
self-defence. It is difficult, if not impossible, to sup- 
pose any such occasion in the Fraternity of Christian 
Nations, ^ War ceases to be -an estaUisked ArMtrament, 

1 " Que Ton joigna it ces considerations dei tnmpes lovJouTt pr4tes ^agir, 
mon fipargna bian remplie, et In vivncit^ de mon cmncttre; c'Staient lea 
riiisona qne j'avnis de fnire la guerre b, Marie-Th^rSse, raine de BohBme 
et d'Hongrie." These are the rerf nords of Frederick, deJiberatelj writ- 
ten in hlB own account of the war. Voltaire, on revising the worli, diahon- 
astly struck out this Important confession, but preserved n copy, which 
afterwards appeared in hht own Memoirs. Lord BroiiKlinni, in his sketch of 
Voltaire, enys that " the pasasge thus erased and thns praaerred is exiremelj 
curious, nnd for honestr or impudence has no parallel In the history of 
Tncriocs." — Brougham, Llfaa of Men of Letters, ru&ai/e, p. 68. 
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or if any state is so truly great as to decline its umpir- 
age. There is no such occasion among the towns, coun- 
ties, or states of our extended country ; nor is there any 
such occasion among the counties of Great Britain, or 
among the provinces of France; but the same good- 
will, the same fellowship, and the same ties of commerce, 
which unite towns, counties, states, and provinces, are 
fast drawing the whole Commonwealth of Nations in- 
to similar conamunion. France and England, so long 
regarded as natural enemiea, are now better known to 
each other than only a short time ago were different 
provinces of the former kingdom. And there is now 
a closer intimacy in business and social intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and our own country than there 
was at the beginning of the centiuy between Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. 

Admitting that an enemy m^lit approach our shores 
for piracy or plunder or conc[uest, who can doubt that 
the surest protection would be found, not in the 
waste of long-accumulating preparation, not in idle 
fortresses along the coast, built at a cost far surpassing 
all ovir lighthouses and all our colleges, but in the intel- 
ligence, union, and pacific repose of good men, with the 
unbounded resources derived from uninterrupted devo- 
tion to productive industry ? I think it may be ^sumed 
as beyond question, according to the testimony of polit- 
ical economy, that the people who spend most sparii^ly 
in Preparations for War, all other things being equal, must 
possess the most enduring means of actual self-defence 
at home, on their own soil, before their oiiti hearths, 
if any such melancholy alternative should occur. Con- 
sider the prodigious suras, exceeding in all two thousand 
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millions of dollars, squandered Ly tlie United States, 
since the adoption of the National Constitution, for the 
sake of the War System. Had such means heen de- 
voted to railroads and canals, schools and colleges, the 
country would possess, at the present moment, an accu- 
mulated material power grander far than any it now 
boasts. There is another power, of more unfailing tem- 
per, which would not he wanting. Overflowing with 
intelligence, with charity, with civilization, with aU that 
constitutes a generous state, ours would be peaceful tri- 
umpIiB, transcending all yet achieved, and surrounding 
the land with an invincible self-defensive might, while 
the unfading brightness of a new era made the glory 
of Wat impossibla Well does the poet say with per- 
suasive truth, — 

" WhiLt constitutes a State ? 
■ Not high-rfdsad battlement oi- labored mound, 
Thiclt wall or moated gate ; 
Hot cities proad with spires and tuirets orownedj 

Not bays and broail-anned ports. 

Where, Isughing at the storm, rioli navies rido; 

So: Men, high-minded Htcs." >■ 

Such men will possess a Christian greatness, rendering 
them unable to do an injury ; while their character, in- 
stinct with all the guardian virtues, must render their 
neighbors unable to do an injury to them. 

The injunction, " In tune of Peace prepare for War," 
is of Heathen origin.^ As a rule of international con- 
duct, it is very questionable in a Christian age, beii^ 
vindicated on two grounds only : first, by assuming 
that the Arbitrament of War is the proper tribunal for 
international controversies, and therefore the War Sys- 
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tern ig to Tie maintained and strengthened, as the es- 
sential means of international justice ; or, secondly, lay 
assnmii^ the rejected dogma of an Atheist philoso- 
pher, Hobbes, that War is the natural state of man. 
Wliatever may be the iniirmities of our passions, it is 
plain that the natural state of man, assuring the high- 
est happiness, and to ■whieli he tends by an irresistible 
heavenly attraction, is Peace. Tliis is true of commu- 
nities and nations, as of individuals. The proper rule 
is, In time of Peace cultivate the arts of Peace.. So 
doing, you wiil render the country truiy strong and tru- 
ly great ; not by arousii^ the passions of War, not by 
nursing men to the business of Wood, not by convert- 
ing the land into a flaming arsenal, a magazine of gun- 
powder, or an " infernal machine," just ready to explode, 
but by dedicating its whole energies to productive and 
beneficent works. 

Tbe incongruity of this system may be illustrated by 
an exampla Look into the hfe of that illustrious phi- 
losopher, John Locke, and you ■will find, that, in the 
journal of his tour through Prance, describing the arches 
of the amphitheatre at Nismes, he says, " In all those 
arches, to support the walls over the passage where you 
go round, there is a stone laid, about twenty inches or 
two feet square, and about six times the iei^th of my 
sword, which was near ahyid a philosophical yard long." ^ 
Who is not struck with the unseemly incongruity of 
the exhibition, as he sees the autlior of the " Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding " travelling with a sword 
by his side? But here the philosopher only followed 
the barbarous custom of his time. Individuals then 
1 King's Life of Locke, Vol. L p. OB. 
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lived in the same relations towards each otlier which 
now characterize nations. The War System had not yet 
entirely retreated from Municipal Law and Ciistom, to 
find its last citadel and temple in the Law and Custom 
of Nations. Do not forget, that, at the present moment, 
our own country, the great author, among the nations, 
of a new Essay concerning Humtm Understanding, not 
only travels with a sword by the side, like John Locke, 
but lives encased in complete armor, burdensome to 
■ limbs and costly to treasury. 

Condemning the War System as barbarous and most 
wasteful, the token and relic of a society alien to Chris- 
tian civilization, we except the Navy, so far as necessary 
in arrest of pirates, of traffickers in human flesh, and 
generally in presemng the police of the sea. But it is 
difficult for the unprejudiced mind to regard the array 
of fortifications and of standing armies otherwise than 
obnoxious to the condemnation aroused by the War 
System. Fortifications ace instruments, and standing 
armies are hired champions, in the great Duel of Na- 

Here I quit this part of the subject. Sufficient has 
been said to expose the War System of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. It stands before us, a colossal im- 
age of International Justice, with the siuord, hd vnthout 
the scales, — hke a hideous Mexican idol, besmeared with 
human blood, and surrounded by the sickening stench 
of human sacrifice. But this ima^e, which seems to 
span the continents, while it rears aloft its flashing 
form of brass and gold, hiding far in the clouds " the 
round and top of sovereignty," can be laid low ; for its 
feet are clay. 
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II. 

I COME now to the means by which the War System 
can be overthrown. Here I sliaU unfold the tendencies 
and examples of nations, and the sacred efforts of indi- 
viduals, constituting the Peace Movement, now ready 
to triumph, — with practical sn^estions on our duties to 
this cause, and a concluding glance at the harharism of 
Military Glory. In this review I cannot avoid details 
incident to a fmitfulness of topics; hut I shall tiy to 
introduce nothing not bearing directly on the subject. 

Civilization now writhes in travail and torment, and 
asks for liberation from oppressive sway. Like the 
slave under a weary weight of chains, it raises its ex- 
hausted arms, and pleads for the angel Deliverer. And, 
lo ! the beneficent angel comes, — not like the Grecian 
God of Day, with vengeful arrows to slay the destruc- 
tive Python, — not like the Archangel Michael, with po- 
tent spear to transfix Satan, — but with words of gen- 
tleness and cheer, saying to all nations, and to all chil- 
dren of men, " Ye are all brothers, of om flesh, one fold, 
oiie shepherd, children of one Father, heirs to one happi- 
nesa By your own energies, thi-ough united fraternal 
endeavor, will the tyranny of War be overthi-own, and 
its Ju^emaut in turn be crushed to earth." 

In tliis spirit, and witli this encouri^ement, we must 
labor for that grand and final object, watchword of all 
ages, the Unity of the Human Family. Not in benev- 
olence, but in selfishness, has Unity been sought in 
times past, — not to promote the happiness of all, but to 
establish the dominion of one. It was the mad lust of 
power which carried Alexander irom conquest to con- 
quest, till he boasted that the whole worid was one 
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empire, with the Macedonian jDhalanx as citadel. The 
same passion animated liome, till, at last, while Christ 
lay in a manger, this sii^le city swayed a hroader em- 
pire than that of Alexander. The Gospel, in its sim- 
ple narrative, says, " And it came to pass in those days 
that there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus that 
all the world should he taxed," History recalls the ex- 
ile of Ovid, who, falling under the displeasure of the 
same emperor, was condemned to close his life in mel- 
ancholy loi^ngs for Rome, far away in Pontus, on the 
Euxine Sea. With sii^ular significance, these two con- 
temporaneous incidents reveal the universality of Eo- 
man dominion, stretching from Britain to Parthia. Tlie 
mighty empire cmmhled, to he reconstructed for a hrief 
moment, in part by Charlemagne, in part by Tamerlana 
In our own age, Xapoleon made a last effort for Unity 
founded on Force. And now, from his utterances at St 
Helena, the expressed wisdom of his unparalleled expe- 
rience, comes the remarkable confession, worthy of con- 
stant memory : " The more I study the world, the more 
am I convinced of the inability of brute force to cre- 
ate anything durable." From Uie sepulcln^ of Napole- 
on, now sleeping on the banks of the Seine, surrounded 
by the trophies of battle, nay, more, from the sepulchres 
of all these departed empires, may be heard the words, 
" They that take the sword shall perish by the sword." 

Unity is the longing and tendency of Humanity : not 
the enfo ce 1 U ty of military power ; not the Unity 
f nij,ht tn mpl ant ver right ; not the Unity of In- 
;[ al t> t tl e Un ty which occupied the soul of 
Tat hn nhst eatise De MbnarcMa, the earliest 
p ht al k of mo le n times, he strove to show that 
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all the M'orld belonged to a single ruler, the successor 
of the Eoman Emperor: not these; hut the voluntary 
ITnity of nations in fraternal lahor; the Unity prom- 
ised, when it was said, " There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus " ; the Unity 
which has filled the dehghted vision of good men, 
prophets, sages, and poets, in times past; the Unity 
which, in our own age, prompted Berauger, the incom- 
parable lyrie of France, in an immortal ode, to salute 
the Holy Alliance of the Peoples,^ summoning them in 
all lands, and by whatever names they may be called, 
French, English, Belgian, German, Russian, to give each 
other the hand, that the useless thunderbolts of War 
may all be quenched, and Peace sow the earth with 
gold, with flowers, and with com ; the Unity which 
I an early American diplomatist and poet to 
1 the time when nations shall meet in Con- 



gress, - 



Bid one great empire, with extensive sway, 
Sprend witli tlie sun, (uid Ixiund the walks of dny, 
One cantred system, one all-rqling sonl. 
Live through the parts, and regulate the whola";^ 

the Unity which inspired our contemporary British poet 
of exquisite genius, Alfred Tennyson, to hail the cer- 
tain day, — 



1 " Peuples, formes une sainte alliance, 
Et donnez-vons la main." 

La Sairde AUitittce del PeupJes. 
a Barlow, Vision of ColtunluE, Book IX. 432-438. 
* Lockslev Hall. 

10* 
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Such is Unity in the hond of Peace. The common 
good and mutual consent are its enduring base. Justice 
Aod Love its animating souL These alone can give per- 
manence to comhinations of men, whether in states or 
confederacies. Here is the vital elixir of nations, the 
true philosopher's stone of divine efficacy to enrich the 
civilization of manldnd. So far as these are neglected 
or forgotten, will the people, though under one apparent 
head, fail to he really united. So far as these are re- 
garded, ■will the people, within the sphere of their in- 
fluence, constitute one hody, and be inspired by one 
spirit. And just in proportion as these find recogni- 
tion from individuals and from nations will War be 



Not in vision, nor in promise only, is this Unity dis- 
cerned. Voluntary associations, confederacies, leagues, 
coalitions, and congresses of nations, though fugitive and 
limited in influence, all attest the unsatisfied desires of 
men solicitous for union, while they foreshadow the 
means by which it may be permanently accomplished. 
Of these I will enumerate a few. 1. The AmpMetyonic 
GouneU, embracing at first twelve, and finally thirty- 
one communities, was established about the year 1100 
before Christ. Each sent two deputies, and had two 
votes in the Council, which was empowered to restrain 
the violence of hostility among the associates. 2. Kext 
comes the Achcmn League, founded at a very early pe- 
riod, and renewed in the year 281 before Christ. Each 
member was independent, and yet all together consti- 
tuted one inseparable body. So great was the fame of 
their justice and probity, that the Greek cities of Italy 
were glad to invite their peaceful arbitration. 3. Pass- 
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ing over other confederacies of Antiquity, I mention 
next the Hanseatic League, begun in the twelfth century, 
completed in the middle of the thirteenth, and compris- 
ing at one time no less than eighty-five cities. A eya- 
tem of International Law was adopted in their general 
assemblies, and also courts of arbitration, to determme 
controversies among the cities. The decrees of these 
courts were enforced by placing the condemned city 
under the ban, a sentence ec[nivalent to excommunica- 
tion. 4. At a later period, other cities and nobles of 
Germany entered into alKance and association for mu- 
tual protection, under various names, as the League of 
the Shine, and t!ie League o/Suabia. 5. To these I add 
the combination oi Armed Neutrality in 1780, uniting, 
in declared support of certam principles, a lai^e cluster 
of nations, — Euasia, TVance, Spain, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Prussia, and the United States. 6. And stiU 
further, I refer to Congresses at Westphalia, Utrecht, 
Aix-la-ChapeUe, and Vienna, after tlie wasteful strug- 
gles of War, to arrange terms of Peace and to arbitrate 
between nations. 

These examples, belonging to the Past, reveal tenden- 
cies and capacities. Other instances, having the effect 
of living authority, show practically how the War Sys- 
tem may be set aside. There h, first, the Swiss Repub- 
lic, or Helvetic Union, which, beginning so long ago as 
1308, has preserved Peace among its members dtunng 
the greater part of five centuries. Speaking of this 
Union, Vattel said, in the middle of the last century, 
" The Swiss have had the precaution, in all their alli- 
ances among themselves, and even in those they Irnve 
contracted with the neighboring powers, to agree h^fore- 
hand on the manner in which their dilutes were to be 
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submitted to arbitrators, in case tlimj could not adfiist 
them in an amicable maniier." And this pubKcist pro- 
ceeds to testify that " this wise precaution has not a lit- 
tle contriljuted to maintain, the Helvetic Republic in 
that flourishing condition which secures its liberty, and 
renders it respectable throughout Europe." ^ Since these 
words were written, there have been many changes in 
the Swiss Constitution ; but its present Federal System, 
established on the downfall of Napoleon, coniirmed in 
1830, and now embracing twenty-five different States, 
provides that differences among the States shall be re- 
ferred to "special ai-bitration." Tliis is an instructive 
example. But, secoTidly, our own happy coiintry fur- 
nishes one yet more so. The United States of America 
are a National Union of tliirty different States, — each 
having peculiar interests, — in pursuance of a Consti- 
tution, established in 1788, which not only provides a 
high tribunal for the adjudication of controversies be- 
tween the States, but expi-essly disarms the individuai 
Stat^, declaring that " iio State slwll, withnit the consent 
of Congress, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded, m' in such 
imminent dang&r as will not admit of delay." A third 
example, not unlike that of our own country, is the Cortf 
federation of Germany, composed of thirty-eight sover- 
eignties, who, by reciprocal stipulation in their Act of 
Union, on the 8th of June, 1815, deprived each sovereign- 
ty of the right of war with if« confederates. The words 
of this stipulation, which, like those of the Constitution 
of the United States, might furnish a model to the Com- 
monwealth of Kations, are as foEows : " The Confederate 
States likewise engage under no pretext to make war upon 

1 Law of Nationa, Book IL ch. 18, \ 32S. 
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one aTwther, nor to pursue their difference.? iy force of 
arms, but to suiym.it them to the Diet. Tlie latter shall 
endeavor to mediate between the parties by means of a 
commiasion- Should thia not prove successful, and a 
Judicial decision become necessary, provision shall be 
made therefor through a well-organized Court of Arbi- 
tration, to which the Ktigants shall submit themselves 
without appeal."^ 

Such are authentic, well-defined examples. Thia is 
not all It is in the order of Providence, that individu- 
als, faniihes, tribes, and nations should tend, by means 
of association, to a final Unity. A law of mutual at- 
traction, or affinity, first exerting its influence upon 
smaller bodies, draws them by degrees into weU-eatab- 
lished fellowship, and then, continuing its power, fuses 
the larger bodies into nations ; and nations themselves, 
stirred by thia same sleepless energy, are now moving 
towards that grand system of combined order which 
will complete the general harmony : — 



History bears ample testimony to the potency of this 
attraction. Modem Europe, in its early periods, was 
filled with petty lordships, or communities constituting 
so many distinct units, acknowledging only a vague na- 
tionality, and maintaining, as we have already seen, the 
"liberty" to fight with each other. The great nations 
of our day have grown and matured into their present 
form by the gradual absorption of these political bodies. 

1 AclB pour la ConEtltution F^tli<niti-ve de I'MIemaj-ne <lu S Juiti, 1S15> 
Art. XI. par. 4 : ArchiveB Diplomatiiines, VoL IV. p. IB, 

2 JEneid, Lib. VI. 726, 727. 
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Territoriea, once possessing an equivocal and turbulent 
independence, feel new power and happiness in peace- 
ful association. Spain, composed of races dissimilar in 
origin, religion, and government, slowly ascended by pro- 
gressive combinations among principaJitiea and provin- 
ces, till at last, in the fifteenth century, by the crown- 
ing union of Castile and Aragon, the whole country, 
with its various sovereignties, was united under one 
common rule. Germany once consisted of more than 
three hundred different principalities, each with the 
right of war. These slowly coalesced, foiming largei 
principalities ; till at last tlie whole complex a^regation 
of states, embracing abbeys, bishoprics, archbishoprics, 
bailiwicks, counties, duchies, electorates, margraviates, 
and free imperial cities, was gradually reaolved into the 
present Confederation, where each state expressly re- 
nounces the right of war with its associates. France 
has passed through similar changes. By a power of 
assimilation, in no nation so strongly mirked she has 
absorbed the various races and so^ ereignties once filling 
her territory with violence and tunflict and has con- 
verted them all to herself. The Eoman or Iberian of 
Provence, the indomitable Celtic race the German of 
Alsace, have all become Frenchmen — ^^ hile the various 
provinces, once inspired by such hostile passions, Brit- 
tany and Normandy, Franche-Comt^ and Burgundy, Gas- 
cony and Languedoe, Provence and Dauphine, are now 
blended in one powerful, united nation. Great Britain, 
too,' shows the influence of the same law. The many 
hostUe principalities of England were first merged in 
tlie Heptarchy; and these seven kingdoms became ow^ 
under the Saxon Egbert. Wales, forcibly attached to 
England under Edward the First, at last assimilated with 
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her concLueror; Ireland, after a protracted resistance, was 
absorbed vmder Edward the Third, and at a later day, 
after a series of bitter struggles, was united, I do not 
say how successfully, under the Imperial Parliament; 
Scotland was connected with England by the accession 
of James the First to the throne of the Tudors, and 
these two countries, which had so often encountered ia 
battle, were joined together under Queen Anne, by an 
act of peaceful legislation. 

Thus has the tendency to Unity predominated over 
independent sovereignties and states, slowly conducting 
the constant process of crystallization. This cannot be 
arrested. The next stage must be the peaceful associa- 
tion of the Christian nations. In tliis anticipation we 
but follow analogies of the material creation, as seen 
in the light of chemical or geological science. Every- 
where Nature is busy with combinations, exerting an 
occult incalculable power, drawing elements into new 
relations of harmony, uniting molecule with molecule, 
atom with atom, and, by pi-ogressive chaise, in the 
lapse of time, producing new structural arrangements. 
Look still closer, and the analogy continues. At iirst 
we detect the operation of cohesion, rudely acting upon 
particles near together,— then subtler influences, slowly 
imparting regularity of form, — while heat, electricity, 
and potent chemical affinities conspire in the work. As 
yet there is only an incomplete body. Zii^lit now ex- 
erts its mysterious powers, and all assumes an organized 
form. So it is with mankind. First appears the rude 
cohesion of early ages, acting only upon individuals 
near together/ Slowly the work proceeds. But tiine 
and space, the great obstructions, if not annihilated, 
are now subdued, giving free scope to the powerful 
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affinities of civilization. At last, light, thrice holy 
light, ia whose glad teams are knowledge, justice, and 
beneficence, with empyrean sway will combine those 
separate and distracted elements into one organized 
system. 

Thus much for examples and tendencies. In har- 
mony with these are efforts of individuals, extending 
through ages, and strengthening ■with time, till now at 
last they swell into a voice that must be heard. A rapid 
glance wUl show the growth of the cause we have met 
to welcome. Far off in the writings of the early Fathers 
we learn the duty and importance of Universal Peace. 
Here I might accumulate texts, each an authority, while 
you listened to Justin Mai-tyr, Irenseus, Tertullian, 
Origen, Augustine, AcLuiaas. How beautiful it appears 
in the teachings of St. Augustine ! How comprehen- 
sive the rules of Aquinas, who spoke with the authority 
of Philosophy and the Church, when he said, in phrase 
worthy of constant repetition, that the perfection of joy 
is Peace ! ^ But the rude hoof of War trampled down 
these sparks of generous truth, destined to fiame forth 
at a later day. In the fifteenth century. The good Man 
of Peace was described in that work of unexampled cir- 
culation, translated into all modeiTi tongues,and repub- 
lished more than a thousand times, "The Imitation of 
Christ," by Thomas-i-Kempis,^ A Uttle later, the cause 
foiind important support from the pen of a great scholar, 
the gentle and learned Erasmus. At last it obtained a 
specious advocacy from the throne, Henry the Fourth, 

1 "PerffnHo g/mdii til p"x." — Aqninns, Summa Theolngicii, Prima Se- 
oundie, (juiest. LXX., Art. 111. Ooncl. 
S Da Imitations Cliristi, Lib. IL cap. 3. 
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of France, witli the cooperation of liis eminent minister, 
Sully, conceived the beautiful scheme of blending the 
Christian nations in one confederacy, with a liigh tribu- 
nal for the decision of controversies between them, and 
had drawn into his plan Queen Elizabeth, of England. 
All was arrested by tlie da^er of Eavaillac. Thie gay 
and gallant monarch was little penetrated by tlie divine 
sentiment of Peace ; for at his death he was gathering 
materials for fresh War ; and it is too evident that the 
scheme of a European Congress was prompted less by 
comprehensive humanity than by a seliish ambition to 
humble the House of Austria. Even with this draw- 
back it did great good, by holding aloft before Christen- 
dom the exalted idea of a tribunal for tlie Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Universal Peace was not to receive thus early the 
countenance of G-ovemmeut Meanwhile private efforts 
began to multiply. Grotius, in his wonderful work on 
"Tlie Rights of "War and Peace," while lavishing leamii^ 
and genius on the Arbitrament of War, bears testimony 
in favor of a more rational tribunal His virtuous na- 
ture, wishing to save mankind from the scourge of War, 
foreshadowed an Amphictyonic Council "It would 
be useful, and in some sort necessary," he says, — ■■ in 
language wliich, if carried out practically, would sweep 
away the War System and all the Laws of War, — "to 
have Congresses of the Christian Power's, where differ- 
ences might be determined by the judgment of those 
not interested jn them, and means found to constrain 
parties into acceptance of peace on just conditions." ^ 
To the discredit of his age, these moderate words, so 
much in harmony with his other effort for tlie union 

1 Da Jure BoUi 10 Pacis, Vb. U. csp. 2S, § S. 
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of Christian aecte, were derided, and tlio emineut ex- 
pounder waa denounced as rash, visionary, and imprac- 
ticable. The sentiment in which they had their origin 
found other forma of utterance. Before the close of the 
seventeenth centuiy, Nicole, the friend of Pascal, he- 
longing to the fellowship of Port-Eoyal, and one of the 
highest names in the Church of France, gave to the 
world a brief " Treatise on the Means of preserving Peace 
among Men," ^ which Voltaire, ^dth exaggerated praise, 
terms " a masterpiece, to which nothing ecLual has been 
left to us by Antic[uity." Next appeared a little book, 
which is now a bibiographical curiosity, entitled "The 
New Cineas,"^ — after the pacific adv^er of PyiThus, 
the warrior king of Epirus, - — where the humane author 
counsels sovere^s to govern in Peace, submitting their 
differences to an established tribunal In Germany, at 
the close of the seventeenth century, as we learn from 
Leibnitz, who mentions the preceding authority also, a 
retired general, who had commanded armies, tlie Land- 
grave Ernest of Hesse Ehinfels, in a work entitled " The 
Discreet Catholic," suggested a plan for Perpetual Peace 
by means of a tribunal established by associate sover- 
eigns.^ England testified also by William Penn, who 
i and enforced what he called the " great design " 



1 Traitd des Moyens ds conBeirer la Pniit etbc les Homraaa: Essais de 
Moi-cJe. Tom, I. pp. 192-Sia. This ILtUa trentise has been pi'inted in a. 
recant edition of the Penseei of P.tbchI. NotwithatandinE this grotit com- 
pany, and the pmiae of Voltairo in his tcrimiia d» Slide de Look XIV., 
the reader of our d;iy.will be disappointed. See Hsllnni, Inh-o<3uction to 
the Literature of Europe, Part IV. oh. 4, Vol. III. p. 8B8. 

2 Le Nonroflu CynSe, ou Diaooura das Occasions et Movens d'estnhlir 
une Pnlx genSmle et la Libert^ du Commerce pnr tout lo Monde; Paris, 
1823. A copy, fonndinoneofthaBtfllla of Palis, is now before me. 

» Leibnitz. Observations sar le Projet d'une Pfiix Perpfituelle de I'AbbS 
de S. Pierre: Opera [ad. Dutena), Tom. V. pp. 66, 67 
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of Henry tJie Tourtli. In a work entitled "An Essay 
towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe," the 
enlightened Quaker proposed a Diet, or Sovereign As- 
sembly, into wliicli the princes of Europe should enter, 
as men enter into society, for the love of peace and order, 
— that its object should be justice, and that all differ- 
ences not terminated by embassies should be brought 
before this tribunal, whose judgment should be so far 
binding, that, in the event of contumacy, it should be 
enforced by the unit-ed powers.' Thus, by writings, as 
also by illustrious example in Pennsylvania, did Penn 
show himself the friend of Peace. 

These were soon followed in France by the untiring 
labors of the good Abbd Saint-Pierre, — the most de- 
voted among the apostles of Peace, and not to be con- 
founded with the elocLuent and eccentric Bemardin de 
Saint-Pierre, author of " Paul and Viiginia," who, at 
a later day, beautifully painted the true Fraternity of 
Nations.^ Of a genius less artistic and literary, the 
Abb^ consecrated a whole life, crowned ^vith venerable 
years, to the improvement of mankind. Thei"e was no 
humane cause he did not espouse: now it was the poor; 
now it was education ; and now it vras to exhibit the 
grandeur and sacredness of human natui-e ; but he was 
especially filled with the idea of UniverSEil Peace, and 
the importance of teaching nations, not less than indi- 
viduals, the duty of doing as they would be done by. 
This was his passion, and it was elaboi-ately presented 
in a work of three volumes, entitled " The Project of Per- 

1 Cliirkson, Life of Willinm Penn, CIi. VL Vol. II. pp. 83 - 8n. 
s Hnrmoiiies de In Nature: (Eavres, Tom. X. p. 138. V<eux d^un Soll- 
twre; Ibid., Tom. XI. p. 168. 
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petual Peaee,"^ where lie proposes a Diet or Congress of 
Sovereigns, for the adjudication of international contro- 
versies without resort to War. Throv^hout his volu- 
minous writii^ he constantly returns to this project, 
which was a perpetual vision, and records his regret 
that Newton and Descartes had, not devoted their ex- 
alted genius to the study and exposition of the laws 
determining the welfare of men and nations, believing 
that they might have succeeded in organizing Peace. 
He dwells often on the heauty of Christian precepts 
in government, and the true glory of beneficence, while 
he exposes the vanity of military renown, and does not 
hesitate to q^uestion that false glory which procured for 
Louis the ^Fourteenth the undeserved title of Great, 
echoed by flattering courtiers and a barbarous world. 
The French language owes to him the word Bienfai- 
sance; and D'Alembert said "it was right he 'should 
have invented the word who practised so largely the 
virtue it expresses."^ 

Though thus of benevolence aU compact, Saint-Pierre 
was not the favorite of his age. A profligate minister, 
Cardinal Dubois, ecclesiastical companion of a vicious 
T^ent in the worst excesses, condemned his efforts in a 
phiase of satire, as " the dreams of a good man." The 
pen of La Bruyere wantoned in a petty portrait of per- 

1 La Pmjet da Pais Parpftuelle. — A collection of the woi'ks of Saint 
Pierre, in fourteen volumes, eiitiOeil (Embi™ <& PoUtigm, appeared nt Am- 
Btei'dam in the middle of the lust century. Bat tliis colleotion is not ooni- 
plete; I hnve several other volumes. Brunet iatroduoes him into his 
Bibliographiottl Pnnlheon among "Modern KeformerB "; but tha epnoe 
allowed isvecy acflutyby thasideof hisnaineBnkc. His -works are sympa- 
tholionlly described and analyzed in a volume published since this Address, 
entitled VJibi de Sowa-Pierre, pi K« ft ttt (EtinrES, par G. da Molinnri. 

» feloge de Safat-Pierre: (Envres, Tom. XI. p. 118. Sae, also, Bescherelle, 
Dlctioimalra Notional, onder Biai/aisanee, 
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sonal peculiarities.* Many turned the cold shoulder. 
The French Academy, of which he was a merater, took 
from him Lis chair, and on the occasion of his death 
forbore the eulogy ■which is its customary tnhute to a 
departed academician. But an incomparable genius m 
Germany, — an authority not to be questioned on any 
subject upon which he spoke, — the great and univer- 
sal Leibnitz, bears hia testimony to the " Project of Per- 
petual Peace," and, so doing, enrolls his own prodigious 
name in the catalogue of our cause. In observations on 
this Project, communicated to its author, under date of 
February 7, 1715, while declaring that it is supported by 
the practical authority of Henry the Fourth, that it justly 
interests the whole human race, and is not fore^i to 
his own studies, as from youth he had occupied himself 
with law, and particularly with the Law of Nations, 
Leibnitz says : " / Jiaw read it with attention, and am 
•persaaded that such a project, on the vshole, is feasible, and 
that its execution would be one of the most useful things 
in the world. Although my suffrage cannot be of any 
weight, I have nevertheless thought that gratitude 
ob%ed me not to withhold it, and to join some remarks 
for the satisfaction of a meritorious author, who ought to 
have much reputation and firmness, to have dared and 
been able to oppose with success the prejudiced crowd, 
and the unbridled tongue of mocker?." ^ Such testi- 
mony from Leibnitz must have been grateful to Saint- 
Pierre. 

I cannot close this brief record of a phUanthropist, 
constant in an age when War was more regarded than 

1 Lob CaractSres, Dit Miriie Perswmel, Tom. I. p. OS. 
5 Observfltiors snr le Projet d'une Pfiix Pfltpftuelle; Lettre i VKtihi •Jo 
S.Pierre: Opera (ed Dutens), Tom. V. pp. 56 - 83. 
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Humanity, "without offering him an unaffected homage. 
To this faithful man may be addressed the sublime sal- 
utation wMeh hymned from the soul of Milton : — 

" Servant of God, well dona ! well liast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast niainlaiiied 
Against revolted moltitudes tiio cause 
Of Truth, iu word niightiei; tliom they In urms, 
And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
.... reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence: for this woa all thy eai'e, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse." l 

WaHng hereafter from its martial trance, the world will 
rejoice to salute the greatness of his career.^ It may 
well measure advance in civilization by the apprecia- 
tion of his character. 

Contemporary with Saint-Pierre was another French- 
man, to whom I have already referred, who flashed his 
genius upon the game of War. La Bruy^re exhibits 
men, for the sake of a piece of land more or less, 
agreeing among themselves to despoil, burn, and kill each 
other, even to cutting throats, and, for the doing of this 
more ingeniously and safely, inventing a beautiful system, 
known as the Art of War, to the practice of which is 
attached what is called &lon/. The same satirist, who 
lived in an age of War, likens men to animals, even to 
dogs barking at each other, and then again to eats ; and 
he furmshes a pii-tuie of tlie latter, counted by the thou- 
sand, and marshalled on an extended plain, where, after 
mewing their best, they thiow themselves upon each 
other, tooth and nail, until nine or ten thousand of 

' Parndise T^st, Book VT. 29-ST. 

s The KouveUe Biogrnphie Gemrnle conclndes its notice of him thus : — 
" Apr&s avoir m^rit^ le beau sumom de Sollkilew poar le Sien puilic, VAhbfi 
de Saint-Pierre mourut, en 1743, b. I'lge de quatre-vlngt^lnq ans." 
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them are left dead on tlie field, infecting the air for ten 
leaguea with an intolemble stench, — and all this for the 
love of Glory. But how, says the satirist, can we dis- 
tinguish between tliose who use only tooth and nail and 
those others, who, first substituting lances, darts, and 
swords, now employ destructive balls, small and large, 
killing at once, while, penetrating a roof, they crash from 
garret to cellar, sacrificing even women and children ? 
Wherein is the Glory ? ' 

Saint-Pierre was followed by that remarkable genius, 
Jean Jacc[ue3 Kousseau, in a small work with the modest 
title, " Extract from the Project of Perpetual Peace by 
the Abb^ Saint-Pierre."^ Without referring to those 
higher motives supplied by humanity, conscience, and 
religion, for addressing wliich to sovereigns Saint-Pierre 
incurred the ridicule of what are called practical states- 
men, Kousseau appeals to common sense, ajid shows how 
much mere worldly interests would be promoted by 
submission to the arbitration of an impartial tribunal, 
rather than to the uncertain issue of arms, with no ad- 
equate compensation, even to tlie victor, for blood and 
treasure sacrificed. If this project fails, it is not, ac- 
cording to him, because chimerical, but because men 
have lost their wits, and it is a sort of madness to be 
wise in the midst of fools. As no scheme more grand, 
more beautiful, or more useful ever occupied the Imman 
mind, so, says Rousseau, no author ever deserved atten- 
tion more than one proposing the means for its practical 
adoption ; nor can any humane and virtuous man fail to 
regard it wUh enthusiasm. 

■ 1, Caractiroa, Du Smmirain, Tom, I. p. S39; Des Jugemeals, Tom. II. pp. 
57 - 59. 
2 Extrait du Projet de Paix Perpetuelle de M. I'Abb^ da Saint-Pierre. 
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The recommendations of Eousseau, reaching Germany, 
were encountered bj a writer now remembered chiefly 
by this hardihood. I allude to Embser, who treats of 
Perpetual Peace in a work first published in 1779, un- 
der the title of " The Idolatry of our Philosophical Cen- 
tury," ^ and at a later day with a new title, under the 
alias of the "Kefiitation of the Project of Perpetual 
Peace." ^ Objections common with the superficial or 
prejudiced are vehemently urged ; the imputation upon 
GrotiuB is reproduced ; and the project is pronounced 
■visionary and impracticable, while War is exalted as an 
instrument more beneficent than Peace in advancing the 
civilization of manliind. At a later day Hegel gave the 
same testimony, thus contributing Iiis considerable name 
to vindicate War. ^ 

The cause of Saint-Pierre and Eousseau was not 
without champions in Germany. In 1763 we meet at 
Gottingen the work of Totze, entitled " Permanent and 
Universal Peace, according to the Plan of Henry the 
Fourth ";* and in 1767, at Leipsie, an ample and mature 
treatise by Lihenfeld, under the name of "New Con- 
stitution for States."^ Truth often appears contempo- 
raneously to different minds havii^ no concert with 
each other ; and the latter work, thoiigh in remarkable 
harmony with Saint-Pierre and Eousseau, is said to have 
been composed without any knowledge of their labors, 
lilienfeld expose the causes and calamities of War, tlie 
waste of armaments in time of Peace, and the miserable 
chances of the battle-field, where, in defiance of all jus- 

1 Die Abgbttere! unsera PhQosophischoa .TnhrhunderlB. 

3 Wideriagung des Projects von Ewigen Frieder. 

» Philosopliie des Rechts, 55 321-340: Werke. Bnnd VITr. pp. 406-433. 

* Ewiger und Allgemeiner Priede nach der Eiitwurf Heinriohs IV. 

6 KeuBB SlaatBgabaiide. 
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tice, controversies are determined as by the tlirow of 
dice ; and he urges submission to Arbitrators, imless, iu 
their wisdom, nations establish a Supreme Tribunal with 
the combined power of the Confederacy to enforce its 



It was the glory of another German, in intellectual 
preeminence the successor of Leibuitz, to illustrate this 
cause by special and repeated labors. At Konigsberg, 
in a retii-ed comer of Prussia, away from the great lines 
of travel, Immanuel Kant consecrated bis days to the 
pursuit of truth. During a long, virtuous, and disinter- 
ested life, stretching beyond the period appointed for 
man, — from 1724 to 1804, — iu retirement, undisturbed 
by shock of revolution or war, never drawn by tempta- 
tion of travel more than seven German miles from the 
place of his birth, he assiduously studied hooks, men, 
and things. Among the fruits of his ripened powers 
was that system of philosophy known as the " Critique 
of Pure Pteason," by which he was at once established as 
a master-mind of his country. His words became the 
text for writers ■without number, who vied with each 
other in expounding, illustrating, or opposing bis prin- 
ciples. At this period, aft«r an unpi-ecedeuted triumph 
in philosophy, when his name had become familiar 
wherever his mother-tongue was spoken, and while 
his rare faculties were yet untouched by decay, in the 
Indian Summer of life, the great thinker published a 
work "On Perpetual Peace." ^ Interest in the author, 
or in the cause, was attested by prompt translations 
into the French, Danish, and Dutch languages. In an 

1 Znm Ewigen FriaJen, ITBfi ; Verkiindigung das iinlien Absohluases eiiiea 
TmctKts zum Ewigen Frieden in del' Philosopliie, 1796 ! Siinuntlicha Wevke, 
BnnflVr.pp, 405-454, 487-498. 
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earlier work, entitled "Idea for a General History iu 
a Cosmopolitan View,"^ he espoused the same cause, 
and at a later day, in his " Metaphysical Elements of 
Jurisprudence,"^ he renewed his testimony. In the 
lapse of time the speculations of the philosopher have 
lost much of their original attraction ; other systems, 
witli other names, have taken their place. But these 
early and faithful lahors for Perpetual Peace cannot 
be forgotten. Perhaps through these the fame of the 
applauded philosopher of Konigsberg may yet he pre- 
served. 

Ey Perpetual Peace Kant understood a condition of 
nations where there could he no fear of War ; and this 
condition, he said, was demanded by reason, which, ab- 
horring all War, as little adapted to establish right, must 
r^;atd this final development of the Law of Nations as 
a consummation worthy of every effort. Tlie philosopher 
was r^ht in proposing nothing less than a reform of 
International Law. To tliis, according to him, all per- 
sons, and particularly all rulers, should bend their en- 
ergies. A special league or treaty sliould be formed, 
which maybe truly called a Treaty of Peace, having this 
peculiarity, that, whereas other treaties terminate a sin- 
gle existing War only, this should terminate forever all 
War between the parties to it. A Treaty of Peace, 
tacitly acknowledguig the right to loa-ge War, as all trea- 
ties now do, is nothing more than a Ti-uce, not Peace, 
By these treaties an indiridual War is ended, but not 
the state of War. There may not be constant htstili- 
ties; but there wH' be constant fear of hostilities, with 

' lien za einef Allgemeinen Geaoliiclita in WeltbUi^erllcher Absicht: 
6ammt1Iehe WerkB, BhiiiJ IV. pp. 141 - 1S7. 

> Metaphyslsche Anfnngsgrun<le der Reolitslelire, §§ 53-61, Dm Valker- 
Tccht: Sammtlldie Wei'ke, Band VII. pp. 1*1-157. 
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constant threat of aggression and attack. Soldiers and 
axmaments, now nursed as a Peace establishment, be- 
come the fruitful parent of new wars. Witli real Peace, 
these would be abandoned- Nor should nations hesi- 
tate to bow before the law, like individuals. They 
must form one comprehensive federation, which, by 
the aggregation of other nations, would at last embrace 
the whole earth. And this, according to Kant, in the 
succession of years, by a sure progress, is the irresisti- 
ble tendency of nations. To this end nations must be 
truly independent ; nor is it possible for one nation to 
acquire another independent nation, whether by inher- 
itance, exchange, purchase, or gift. A nation is not prop- 
erty. The philosophy of ICant, therefore, contemplated 
not only Universal Peace, but Universal Liberty. The 
first article of the great treaty would be, that every 
nation is free. 

These important conclusions found immediate sup- 
port from another German phUosophet, Fichte, of re- 
markable aeuteness and perfect devotion to truth, whose 
name, in his own day, awakened an echo inferior only 
to that of Kant. In his " Groundwork of the Law of 
Nature." ^ published in 1796, he uiges a Federation of 
Nations, with a Supreme Tribunal, as the best way of 
securing the triumph of justice, and of subduing the pow- 
er of the unjust. To the suggestion, that by this Federa^ 
tion injustice might be done, he replied, that it would 
not be easy to find any common advantage tempting the 
confederate nations to do this wrong. 

The subject was again treated in 1804, by a learned 
German, Karl Scliwab, whose work, entitled " Of Uua- 

1 GrandlflpB dasNaluneclits: Ueber i3a$ Votherrecki: Siimmtliche Werke, 
BandllL pp. 3se-3S2. 
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voidable Injustice,"^ deserves notice for practical clear- 
ness and directness. Nothing could be better than his 
idea of the Universal State, where nations will be unit- 
ed, as citizens in the Municipal State ; nor have the 
promises of the Futui-e been more carefully presented. 
He sees clearly, that, even when this triumph of civiliza- 
tion is won, justice between nations will not be always 
inviolate, — for, unhappily, between citizens it is not al- 
ways so ; but, whatever may be the exceptions, it will 
become the general rule. As in the Municipal State 
War no longer prevails, but offences, wron^, and sallies 
of vengeance often proceed from individual citizens, 
with insubordination and anarchy sometimes, — so in 
the Universal State War will no longer prevail ; but 
here also, between the different nations, who will be as 
citizens in the Federation, there may be wrongs and 
agressions, with resistance even to the common power. 
In short, the Universal State will be subject to the same 
accidents as the Municipal State. 

The cause of Permanent Peace became a thesis for 
Universities. At Stuttgart, in 1796, there was an ora- 
tion by J. H. La Motte, entitled Utrum Pax PerpetzM 
pangi possit, nee ne? And at Leyden, in 1808, there 
was a Dissertation by Gahinus de Wal, on taldng his 
d^7«e as Doctor of Laws, entitled Disputatio Fhilo- 
sophico-Juridica de Conjundione Fopulorum ad Facem 
Perpetuam? Thk learned and elaborate performance, 
after reviewing previous efforts in the cause, accords a 

1 Ueberdsa tfnvermeidllohe Unreoht 

' At the FarisPeaceCongressof 1849, since thadaliverj of this AiSdi'ess, 
with Victor Hngo as PreBidant, and Richard Cobden as an active meviibar, 
Mr. Snringar, of Amaterdara, raferred to this Dianertatlon, and announced a 
copy of it which hnd been piveo him for presentation to the Congress hy the 
eon of the author, John de Wid, Professor of .f urispradance at Leyden. My 
ovm copy Is a rained present from Elihu BurritC. 
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preeminence to Kant. Such a voice from the Univer- 
sity is the token of a growing sentiment, and an exam- 
ple for the youth of our own day. 

Mean-while in England the cause was espoused by 
that indefatigable jurist and refomier, Jeremy Benthara, 
■who embraced it in his comprehensive labors. In an 
Essay on International Law, bearing date 1786-89, 
and first published in 1839, by his executor, Dr. Bow- 
ring,^ lie develops a plan for Universal and Perpetual 
Peace in the spirit of Saint-Pierre, Such, according to 
him, is the extreme folly, the madness, of War, that 
on no supposition can it be otherwise than mischievous. 
All Trade, in essence, is advantageous, even to the party 
who profits by it the least ; all War, in essence, is ru- 
inous : and yet the great employments of Government 
are to treasure up occasions of War, and to put fetters 
upon Trade. To remedy this evil, Bentham proposes, 
first, " The reduction and fixation of the forces of the 
several nations that compose the European system"; 
and in enforcing this proposition, he says : " Whatsoever 
nation should get the start of the other in making the 
proposal to I'cduce and fix the amount of its armed 
force would crown itself with everlasting honor. The 
risk would be nothing, the gain cei-tain. This gain 
would be the giving an incontrovertible demonstration 
of its own disposition to peace, and of tlie opposite dis- 
position in the other nation, in case of its rejecting 
the proposal" He next proposes an International Court 
of Judicature, with power to report its opinion, and . to 
circulate it in each nation, and, after a certain delay, to 
put a contumacious nation under the ban. He denies 
» Banthnm-a Works, Part VIII pp. 537-65*. 
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that this system can be styled visioiiaiy in any respect : 
for it is proved, first, that it is tlie interest of tlie parties 
concerned; secondly, that the parties are already sen- 
sible of this interest ; and, -thirdly, that, enlightened by 
diplomatic experience in difficult and complicated con- 
ventions, they are prepared for the new situation. All 
this ia sober and practical. 

Coming to our own country, I find many names for 
commemoration. No person, in all history, has borne 
his testimony in phrases of greater pungency or more 
convincing truth than Benjamin Pranblin. "In my 
opinion," he saya, "there never was a good War or a 
bad Peace " ; and be asks, " When ■wUl mankind be 
convinced that all Wars are follies, very expensive, and 
very mischievous, and agree to settle their differences 
by arbitration ? Were they to do it even by the cast of 
a die, it would be better than by fighting and destroy- 
ing each other." Then again be says : " We make daily 
great improvements in natural, there is one I %viah to 
see in moral philosophy, — the discovery of a plan that 
would induce and obl^e nations to settle their dis- 
putes without first cutting one another's throats. When 
wHl humtui reason be sufficiently improved to see the 
advantage of this ? " ■' As diplomatist, Franklin strove 
to limit the evils of War. To him, while Minister at 
Paris, belongs the honor of those instructions, more 
glorious for the American name than any battle, where 
our naval cruisers, among whom was the redoubtable 
Paul Jones, were directed, in the interest of univer- 

1 Letter fo Josiah Quinoy, Sept. 11, ITeS; to Mrs. Mnry Hewson, Jan. 27, 
1788; to Hiclmrd Price, Feb. «, 17B0: Works, ed. Sparks, Vol. X. p. 11; 
IX. p. 476; VIIL p. 417. 
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1, to allow a free and undisturbed passage to 
the returning expedition of Captain Cook, the great cir- 
cumnavigator, wlio " steered Britain's oak into a world 
unknown." ^ To liim also belongs the honor of intro- 
ducing into a treaty with Prussia a provision for the 
abolition of that special scandal. Private War on the 
Ocean.^ In similar strain with FrankUn, Jefferson says : 
" Will nations never devise a more rational umpire of 
differences than Force ? . . . . War is an instrument 
entirely inefficient towards redressing wrong ; it multi- 
plies, instead of indemnifying losses." ^ And he proceeds 
to exhibit the waste of SVar, and the beneficent conse- 
quences, if its expenditures could be diverted to pur- 
poses of practical utiUty. 

To Franklin especially must thanks be rendered for 
authoritative words and a precious example. But there 
are three names, fit successors of Saint-Pierre, — I speak 
only of those on whose career is the seal of deatli, — 
which even more than liis deserve affectionate regard. I 
refer to Noali Worcester, William Ellery Channing, and 
William Ladd. To dwell on the services of these our 
virtuous champions would be a grateful task. Tlie oc- 
casion allows a passing notice only. 

In Worcester we behold the single-minded country 
clergyman, little gifted as preachei-, with narrow means, 
— and his example teaches what such a character may 
accomplish, — in humble retirement, pained by the re- 
ports of War, and at last, as the protracted drama of 

' Franklin's Works, ed. SparkK, Vol, V. pp 122-124. Collections of 
Mass. Hist. Sou., Vol. IV. pp. 79-85. 

* Franklin's Worita, ei. Sparla, Vol. II. pp. 466, 486. Lyman'a Diplo- 
macy of the Unitea States, Vol. I. pp. 143 - 1*8. 

a Letter to Sir John Sinclair. Mareli 23, 1T88: TraiisactioiiB of the Amer- 
ionn PiiUosopliical Sooioiy, VoL IV. pp. 330, 321. 
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battles was aliout to close at Waterloo, publishing that 
appeal, entitled "A Solemn Eeview of the Cusiont of 
War," which has been so extensively circulated at home 
and abroad, and has done so much to correct the invet- 
erate prejttdicea which surround the cause. He was the 
founder, and for some time the indefatigable agent, of 
the earliest Peace Society in the country. 

The eloquence of Channing was often, both with 
tongue and pen, directed against War. He was heart- 
struck by the awful d^radation it caused, rudely Mot- 
ting out in men the image of God their Father ; and his 
words of flame have lighted in many souls those exter- 
minating fires that can never die, until this evil is swept 
from the earth. 

William Ladd, after completing his education at Har- 
vard TJniveisity, et^aged in commercial pursuits. Early, 
throi^h his own exertions, blessed with competency, he 
could not be idle. He was childless ; and his affec- 
tions embraced all the children of the human family. 
Like Worcester and Channing, his attention was ar- 
rested by the portentous crime of War, and he was 
moved to dedicate the remainder of his days to ear- 
nest, luitiring effort for its abolition, — going about from 
place to place inculcating the lesson of Peace, with sim- 
ple, cheerful manner winning the hearts of good men, 
and dropping in many youthful sonls precious seeds to 
ripen in more precious fruit. He was the founder of the 
American Peace Society, in which was finally meiged 
the earlier association established by Worcester. By a 
long series of practical labors, and especially by devel- 
oping, maturing, and publishing the plan of an Inter- 
national Congress, has William Ladd enrolled himself 
among the benefactors of mankind. 
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Such are some of the names which hereafter, wlieu 
the warrior no lor^er usurps the blessings promised 
to the peacemaker, will be inscribed on immortal tab- 
lets. 

Now, at last, in the fulness of time, in our own day, 
by the labors of men of Peace, by the irresistible co- 
operating affinities of mankind, nations seem to be visi- 
bly approaching — even amidst tumult and discord — 
that Unity so long hoped for, prayed for. By steam- 
boat, railroad, and telegraph, outstripping the traditional 
movements of government, men of all countries daily 
commingle, ancient prejudices fast dissolve, while an- 
cient sympathies strei^hen, and new sympathies come 
into being. The chief commercial cities of England send 
addresses of friendship to the chief commercial cities of 
France ; and the latter delight to return the salutation. 
Similar corfs of amity are twined between cities in Eng- 
land and cities in our own country. The visit to Lon- 
don of a band of French National Guards is reciprocated 
hy the visit to Paris of a lai^e company of Englishmen, 
Thus are achieved pacific conquests, where formerly all 
the force of arms could not prevail. Mr. Vattemare per- 
ambulates Europe and the United States to establish 
a system of literary international exchanges. By the 
daily agency of the press we are sharers in the trials 
and triumphs of brethren iii all lands, and, renouncing 
the solitude of insulated nationaKties, learn to live in 
the communion of associated states. By multitudi- 
nous reciprocities of commerce are developed relations 
of mutual dependence, stronger than treaties or alliances 
engrossed on parchment, — while, from a truer apprecia- 
tion of the ethics of government, we arrive at the con- 
viction, tliat tiie divine injunction, "Do unto otliers as 
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you would have them do unto you," was spoken to na- 
tions as well as to individuals. 

Prom increasing knowledge of each other, and from a 
higher sense of duty as bretliren of the Human Pamily, 
arises among manldnd an increasing interest in each 
other ; and charity, once, like patriotism, exclusively na- 
tional, is beginning to clasp the world in iti, embrace 
Every discovery of science, every aspiration of philan- 
thropy, no matter what the country of its ongin, is now 
poured into the common stock. Assembhes, whether of 
science or piiilantbropy, are no longer municipal mei'ely, 
but welcome delegates from all the nations. Science has 
convened Congresses in Italy, Gennany, and England. 
Great causes, grander even than Science, — like Temper- 
ance, Freedom, Peace, — have drawn to London large 
bodies of men from different countries, under the title 
of World Conventions, in whose very name and spirit of 
fraternity we discern the prevailing tendency. Such a 
convention, dedicated to Universal Peace, held at Lon- 
don in 1843, was graced by many well known for labors 
of humanity. At Fi-ankfort, in 1846, was assembled a 
laige Congress irom all parts of Europe, to consider 
what could be done for those in prison. The sueceed- 
ii^ year witnessed, at Brussels, a similar Congress, con- 
vened in the same charity. At last, in August, 1848, 
we haH, at Brussels, another Congress, inspired by the 
presence of a generous American, Elihu Burritt, — who 
has left his anvil at home to teach the nations how to 
change their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, — presided over by an eminent 
Belgian magistrate, and composed of numerous individ- 
uals, speaking various languages, living under diverse 
forms of government, various in political opinions, dif- 
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fering in religious convictions, but all moved by a eora- 
moii sentiment to seek the abolltioa of War, and the 
Disarming of the Nations. 

The Peace Congress at Brussels constitutes an epoch. 
It is a palpable development of those international at- 
tractions and affinities which now await their final or- 
ganization. The resolutions it adopted are so important 
that I cannot hesitate to introduce them. 

"1. That, hi the judgment of this Congress, an appeal 
to araiB for the piirpoae of deciding disputes among nations 
is a custom condemned alike by religion, reason, justice, hu- 
manity, and the best interests of the people, — and that, 
therefore, it considers it to be the duty of the civilized 
world to adopt measures calculated to effect its entire abo- 
lition, 

" 2. That it is of the highest importance to urge on the 
several governments of Europe and America the necessity 
of introducing a clause into all International Treaties, pro- 
viding for the settlement of all disputes by Arbitration, in 
an amicable manner, and according to the ruZes of justice 
and equity, by special Arbitrators, or a Supreme Interna- 
tional Court, to be invested with power to decide in cases 
of necessity, as a last resort. 

"3. That the speedy convocation of a Congress of Na- 
tions, composed of duly appointed representatives, for the 
purpose of framing a well-digested and authoritative Inter- 
national Code, is of the greatest importance, inasmuch as the 
organization of such a body, and the unanimous adoption of 
such a Code, would be an effectual means of promoting Uni- 
versal Peace. 

" i. That this Congress respectfully calls tlie attention of 
civilized governments to the necessity of a general and simul- 
taneous disarmament, as a means whereby they may greatly 
diminish the financial burdens which press upon them, re- 
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move a leitile cause of irritation and inquietude, inspire mtt 
tnal confidence, and promote the intereliange of good oflices, 
wliich, while they advance tbe interests of each state in par- 
ticular, contribute largely to the maintenance of general 
Peace, and the lasting prosperity of nations." 

lii France these resolutions receiTed the adhesion of 
Lamartine, — in England, of Richard Cobden. They 
have been welcomed throughout Great Britain, by lai^e 
and enthusiastic popular assemblies, hanging with de- 
light upoii the practical lessons of peace on earth and 
good-will to men. At the suggestion of the Congi-ess 
at Brussels, and in harmony with the demands of an 
increasing public sentiment, another Congress is called 
at Paris, in the approaching month of August. The 
place of meeting is auspicious. There, as in the very 
cave of .iEolus, whence have so often raged forth con- 
flicting winds and resoundii^ tempests, are to gather 
delegates from various nations, including a lan^e number 
from our own country, whose glad work will be to hush 
and imprison these winds and tempests, and to bind 
them in the chains of everlasting Peace. 

Kot in voluntary assemblies only has our cause found 
welcome. Into leffislative halls it has made its way. A 
document now before me, in the handwriting of Samuel 
Adams, an. approved patriot of the Eevolution, bears 
witness to his desire for action on this subject in the 
Congress of the United States. It is in the form of a 
Letter of Instnictions from the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts to the delegates in Congress of this State, and, 
though without date, seems to have been prepared some 
time between the Treaty of Peace in 1783 and the adop- 
tion of the National Constitution in 17S9. It is as fol- 
lows. 
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" Gentlemen, — Although the General Court have lutely 
instructed you concerning various matters of very great im- 
portance to this Commonwealth, they cannot finish the busi- 
ness of the year until they have transmitted to you a further 
ii^tructiou, which they have long had in contemplation, and 
which, if their most ardent wifili could be obtained, might in 
its consequences extensively promote the happiness of man. 

"You are, thei-efore, hereby instructed and urged to move 
the United States in Congress assenobled to take into their 
deep- and most serious consideration, whether any measures 
can by them he used, thr6ugh their influence with such of 
the nations in Europe with whom tbey are united by Treaties 
of Amity or Commerce, that National Differences may he 
settled and determined without the necessity of War, in 
which the world haa too long been deluged, to the destruc- 
tion of human happiness and the disgrace cf human reason 
and government. 

"If, after the most mature deliberation, it shall appear 
that no measures can be taken at present on this very inter- 
eating subject, it is conceived it would redound much to the 
honor of the United States that it was attended to by their 
great Representative in Congress, and be accepted as a testi- 
mony of gratitude for most signal favors granted to the said 
States by Him who is the almighty and most gracious Father 
and Friend of mankind. 

" And you are further instructed to move that the forego- 
ing Letter of Instructions beentered on the Journals of Con- 
gresa, if it may be thought proper, that so it may remain 
for the inspection of the delegates from this Commonwealth, 
a. any future time." ^ 



I am not aMe to ascertain whether this document 

ever became a legislative act ; hut unquestionably it 

attests, in authentic form, that a great leader in Mas- 

1 MSS. of Samuel Adama, belonging to the libtoiian, George Baanroft. 
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sachusetts, after the eatablishment of that Independence 
for which he had so assiduously labored, lioped to enlist 
not only the Legislature of his State, but the Congress 
of the United States, in efforts for the emancipation of 
nations from the tyranny of War. For this early effort, 
■when the cause of Permanent Peace had never been 
introduced to any legislative body, Samuel Adams de- 
serves grateful mention. 

Many years later the subject reached Congress, where, 
in 183S, it was considered in an elaborate report by the 
late Mr, Legard, in behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Eepresentatives, prompted by me- 
morials from the friends of Peace. While iiyudiciously 
discountenancing an Association of Nations, as not yet 
sanctioned by public opinion, the Committee acknowl- 
edge " that the union of all nations in a state of Peace, 
under the restraints and the protection of law, is the 
ideal perfection of civil society " ; that they " concur 
fully in the benevolent object of the memorialiats, and 
believe that there is a visible tendency in the spirit and 
institutions of the age towards the practical accomplish- 
ment of it at some future period " ; that they " heartily 
concur with the memorialists in recommending a refer- 
ence to a Third Power of aR such controversies as can 
safely be confided to any tribunal unknown to the Con- 
stitution of our own country " ; and that " such a prac- 
tice wiU be followed by other poM'ers, and will soon grow 
up into the customary law of civilized nations." ^ 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, by a series of resolu- 
tions, in harmony with the early sentiments of Samuel 
Adams, adopted, in 1844, with exceeding unanimity, 
declare, that they "regard Arbitration as a practical and 
1 Keporls of CommiEfees, a6th Cong. 3d Sesa., TJo. 9T9 
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desirable substitute for War, in the adjustment of inter- 
national differences " ; and still further declare their 
"earnest desire that the government of the United 
States would, at the earliest opportunity, take measures 
for obtaining the consent of the powers of Christendom 
to the establishment of a general Convention or Congress 
of Nations, for the purpose of settling the principles of 
International Law, and of oiganizing a High Court of 
Nations to adjudge all cases of difficulty which may be 
brought before them by the mutual consent of two or 
more nations."^ During the winter of 1849 the subject 
was again presented to the American Congress by Mr. 
Tuck, who asked the unanimous consent of the House 
of Representatives to offer the following preamble and 
resolution : — 

"Whereas the evils of War are acknowledged by nil civil- 
ized nations, and the calamities, individual and general, 
which are inseparably eonneeted with it, have attracted the 
attention of many humane and enlightened citizena of this 
and other countries ; and whereas it is the disposition of the 
people of the United States to coojferate with others in all 
appropriate and judicious exertions to prevent a recurrence 
of national conflicts ; therefore, 

" Besolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of autliorizing a cor- 
respondence to be opened by the Secretary of State with 
Foreign Governments, on the subject of procuring Treaty 
stipulations for the reference of all future disputes to a 
friendly Arbitration, or for the establishment, instead there- 
of, of a Congress of Nations, to determine International Law 
and settle international disputes."^ 

1 Mass, House Doovimenta, Sess. 1644, No. 18. 

* Congi'essioiml Globo, 30(li Cong. Zd Sesa., Jan, le, 1S43, p. 287. Sua 
also HirasQ Jouttitil, Feb. 6, p. 872. 
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Though for the present unsuccessful, this excellent ef- 
fort prepares the way for another trial. 

Wor does it stand alone. Almost contemporaneously, 
M. Eouvet, in the National Assembly of France, submitted 
a proposition of a similar character, as follows : — 

" Seeing that War between nations is contrary to religion, 
humanity, and the public well-being, the French National 
Assembly decrees : — 

" The French Rejiublic p pos e t th Governments and 
Eepresentative Assemblies f th d ff ent States of Europe, 
America, and other civilized unt t u lite, by their rep- 
resentation, in a Congress wh h 1 all 1 e for its object a 
proportional disarmament am n th P wers, the abohtion 
of War, and a substitution foi that barbarous us£^ of an 
Arbitral jurisdiction, of which the said Coagreai shall imme- 
diately fidfil the functions." 

Ill an elaborate report, the French Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, while declining at present to recommend 
this proposition, distinctly sanction its object. 

At a still earlier date, some time in the summer of 
1848, Arnold Euge brought the same measure before 
the Gennan Parliament at Frankfort, by moving the 
following amendment to the Eeport of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs : — 

" That, as Armed Peace, by its standing armies, imposes 
an intolerable burden upon the people of Ein'ope, and endan- 
gers civil freedom, we therefore recognize the necessity of 
calling into existence a Congress of NatioTis, for the purpose 
of effecting a general disarmament of Europe." 

Though this proposition failed, yet the mover is re- 
ported to have sustained it by a speech which was re- 
ceived with applause, both in the assembly and gaUery. 
Among other things, he used these important words : — 
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" Thore ia no necessity for feeding an army of military idlers 
and eaters. There is iiothiag to fear from our neighbor bar- 
barians, as they are called. You must give up the idea 
that the French will eat us up, and that the Prussians can 
eat us lip. Soldiers must cease to exist ; then shall no more 
cities be bombarded. These opinions must be kept up aad 
propagated by a Congress of Nations. I vote that the nar 
tiona of Europe disarm at once," 

In the British Parliament the cause has found an able 
representative in Mr. Cobden, whose name is an omen 
of success. He 1ms addressed many large popular meet- 
ii^ in its behalf, and already, by speech and motion in 
the House of Commons, lias striven for a reduction in 
the armaments of Great Britain. Only lately he gave 
notice of the following motion, which he intends to call 
up in that assembly at the earliest moment : — 

" That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying that she will be gracionaly pleased to direct her 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into 
communication with Foreign Powers, inviting them to con- 
cur in treaties binding the respective parties, in the event of 
.iny future misunderstanding which cannot be arranged by 
amicable negotiation, to refer the matter in dispute to the 
decision of Arbitrators." 

Such is the Peace Movement.' With the ever-flowii^ 
current of time it lias gained ever-increaair^ strength, 
and it has now become like a mighty river. At first 
but a slender fountain, sparkling on some lofty summit, 
it has swoUen with every tributary rill, with the friendly 
rains and dews of heaven, and at last with the associate 
waters of various nations, until it washes the feet of 
1 It will be remarked that this history stops with the dnte of this Ad- 
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populous cities, rejoicing on its peaceful banks. By the 
voices of poets, — by the aspirations and labore of states- 
men, philosophers, and good men, — by the experience of 
historyj — by the peaceflil union into nations of families, 
tribes, and provinceSj divesting themselves of " liberty " 
to w^e War, — by the example of leagues, alliances, 
confederacies, and congresses, — by the kindred move- 
ments of our age, all tending to Unity, — by an awakened 
pubhe sentiment, and a growing recognition of Human 
Brotherhood, — by the sympathies of lai^e popular as- 
sembhes, — by the formal action of legislative bodies, — 
by the promises of Christianity, are we encoiu'aged to 
persevere. So doing, we act not against Nature, but 
wifh Nature, making ourselves, according to the injunc- 
tion of Lord Bacon, its ministers and intei'preters. From 
no single man, from no body of men, does tliia cause 
proceed. Not from Saint-Pierre or Leibnitz, from Eous- 
seau or Kant, in other days, — not from Jay or Bunitt, 
from Cobden or Lamartine, in our own. It is the iriB- 
pressible utterance of the longing with which the heait 
of Humanity labors ; it is the universal expre^ion of 
the Spirit of the Age, thirsting after Harmony ; it is 
the Leaven-bom whisper of Truth, immortal and omnip- 
otent ; it is the word of God, published in commands 
as Irom the burning bush ; it is the voice of Christ, 
declaring to all mankind that they are brothers, and 
saying to the turbulent nationalities of the earth, as to 
the raging sea, "Peace, be still!" 

Gentlembs of the Peace Soqety, — Such is the 
AVar System of the Commonwealtli of Nations ; and such 
are the means and auguries of its overthrow. To aid 
and direct public sentiment so as to hasten the com- 
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ing of tliis day is the chosen object of this Society. All 
who have candidly attended me in this exposition will 
bear witne^ that our attempt is in no way inconsistent 
with the human character, — that we do not seek to 
suspend or hold in check any general laws of Nature, 
but simply to overthrow a barbarons Institution, having 
the sanction of International Law, and to bring nations 
within that "system of social order which has already 
secured such inestimable good to civil society, and is as 
applicable to nations in their relations with each other 
as to individuals. 

Tendencies of nations, as revealed in history, teach 
that our aims are in harmony with prevailing laws, which 
God, in Ms benevolence, has ordained for mankind. 

Examples teach also that we attempt nothing that is 
not directly practicable. If the several States of the 
Helvetic Eepublic, if the thirty independent States of 
the Nortli American Union, if the thirty-eight uide- 
pendent sovereignties of the Geiinan Confederation, 
can, by formal stipulation, divest themselves of the 
right of war with each other, and consent to submit all 
mutual controversies to Arbitration, or to a High Court 
of Judicature, then can the Commonwealth of Nations 
do the same. Nor should they hesitate, while, in the 
language of William Penn, such surpassing instances 
show that it may he done, and Europe, by her incom- 
parable miseries, that it ought to he done. Nay, more, 
— if it would be criminal in these several clusters of 
States to reestablish the Institution of War as Arbiter 
of Justice, then is it criminal in the Commonwealth of 
Nations to continue it 

Changes already wroi'^ht in the Laws of War teach 
that the whole System may be abolished. The exist- 
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ence of laws implies authority that saactions or enacts, 
which, in the present case, is the Commonwealth of 
Nations. This authority can, of course, modity or ah- 
rc^te what it originally sanctioned or enacted. In the 
exercise of this power, the Laws of War have heen mod- 
ified, from time to time, in important particulai's. Pris- 
oners talfen in battle cannot now be killed ; nor can they 
he reduced to slavery. Poison and assassination can no 
longer be employed against an enemy. Private properly 
on land cannot be seized. Persons occiipied on land 
exclusively with the arts of Peace cannot be molested. 
It remains that the authority hy which the Laws of 
War have heen thaa modified should entirely abrogate 
them. Their existence is a disgrace to civilization ; for 
it implies the common ctmsent of nations to the Arbit- 
rament of War, as regulated by these laws. Like the 
Laws of the Duel, they should yield to some arbitra- 
ment of reason. If the former, once so firmly imbedded 
in Municipal Law, could be abolished hy individual na- 
tions, so also can the Laws of War, which are a part of 
International Law, he abolished by the Commonwealth 
of Nations. In the light of reason and religion there 
can be hut one Law of War, — the great law which pro- 
nounces it unwise, unchristian, and unjust, and forbids 
it forever, as a crime. 

Tlius distinctly alleging the practicability of our aims, 
I may properly introduce an incontrovertible authority. 
Listen to the words of an American statesman, whose 
long life was spent, at home or abroad, in the service of 
his country, and whose undoubted familiarity with the 
Law of Nations was never surpassed, — John Quincy 
Adams. " War," he says, in one of the legacies of his 
venerable experience, " by the common consent and 
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mere will of civilized man, has .not only been divested of 
lis most atrocious cruelties, but for multitudes, growing 
multitudes of individuals, lias already been and ia abol- 
ished. Why should it not be abolished for all ? Let it be 
impressed upon the heart of every one of you, impress 
it upon the minds of your children, that this total 
aholitioii of War upon earth is an improvement in the 
condition of man entirely dependent on his own wiU. 
He cannot repeal or change the laws of physical Nature. 
He cannot redeem himself from the ills that flesh is 
heir to. But the ills of War and Slavery are all of his 
own creation ; he has but to will, and he effects the 
cessation of them altogether." ^ 

Well does John Quincy Adams say that mankind 
have but to will it, and War is abolished- Will it, and 
War disappears lilie tlie Duel. Will it, and War skulks 
like the Torture. Will it, and War fades away like the 
fires of rel^ious persecution. Will it, and War passes 
among profane foUies, like the ordeal of burning plough- 
shares. Will it, and War hurries to join the earlier 
institution of Cannibalism. Will it, and War i 
tised from the Commonwealth of Nations, as I 
has been chastised from municipal jurisdictions by Eng- 
land and France, by Tunis and Tripoli 

To arouse this public will, which, like a giant, yet 
sleeps, but whose awakened voice nothing can with- 
stand, should be our endeavor. The true character of 
the War System must be exposed. To be liated, it 
needs only to be comprehended ; and it will surely be 
abolished as soon as this is accomplished. See, then, 
that it is comprehended. Exhibit its manifold atro- 

• Oration aC Sewburyport, July 4, 18BT, pp. 58, 67. 
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cities. Strip away all its prraumptuous pretences, its 
specious apologies, its hideous sorceries. Above all, 
men must no longer deceive themselves by the shallow 
thought that this System is the necessary incident of 
imperfect human nature, and thus cast upon God the 
responsibility for their crimes. They must see clearly 
that it is a monster of their own creation, bom with 
their consent, whose vital spai'k is fed by their breath, 
aud without their breath must necessarily die. They 
must see distinctly, wliat I have so carefully presented 
to-night, that War, under the Law of Nations, is nothing 
but an Institution, and the whole War System nothing 
but an Establishment for the administration of inter- 
national j-ustiee, for which the Commonwealth of Nations 
is directly responsible, and which that Commonwealth 
can at any time remove. 

Eecc^nizing these things, men must cease to cherish 
War, and will renounce all appeal to its Arbitrament. 
They will forego rights, rather than wage an irreligious 
battle. But, criminal and irrational as is War, unhap- 
pily, in the present state of human error, we cannot 
expect large numbers to appreciate its true character, 
and to hate it with that perfect hatred making them 
renounce its agency, unless we offer an approved and 
practical mode of determining hiteniational controver- 
sies, as a substitute for the imagined necessity of the bar- 
barous ordeaL This we are able to do; and so doing, 
we reflect new light upon the atrocity of a system which 
not only tramples upon all the precepts of the Christian 
faith, but defies justice and discards reason. 

1. The most complete and permanent substitute would 
be a Congress of Nations, with a High Court of Judica- 
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tiite. Such a system, while admitted on all sides to 
promise excellent results, is opposed on two grounds- 
First, because, as regards the smaller states, It would 
be a ti'emendous engine of oppression, subveiBive of 
their political independence. Surely, it could not be 
so oppressive as the War System. But the experience 
of the smaller States in the German Confederation and 
in the American Union, nay, the experience of Bel- 
gium and Holland by the side of the overtopping power 
of France, and the experience of Denmark and Sweden 
in the very night-shade of Kussia, all show the futility 
of this objection. Secondly, because the decrees of such 
a court could not be carried into effect. Even if they 
■were enforced by the combined power of the associate 
nations, the sword, as the executive arm of the high 
tribunal, would be only the melancholy instrument of 
Justice, not the Arbiter of Justice, and therefore not 
condemned by the conclusive reasons against inter- 
national appeals to the sword. From the experience 
of history, and particularly from the experience of the 
tlurty States of our Union, we learn that the occasion 
for any executive arm wiU be rare. The State of Ebode 
Island, in its recent controversy with Massachusetts, 
submitted with much indifference to the adverse decree 
of the Supreme Court ; and I doubt not that Missouri 
and Iowa will submit with equal contentment to any 
determination of their present controversy by the same 
tribimaL The same submission would attend the de- 
crees of any Court of Judicature established by the 
Commonwealth of Nations. There is a grooving sense 
of justice, combined with a growing might of public 
opinion, too little known to the soldier, that would 
maintain the judgments of the august tribunal assem- 
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bled in the face of the Nations, better than the sworda 
of all the marshals of France, better than the bloody 
teiTors of Aiisterlitz or Waterloo. 

The idea of a Congress of Nations with a High Court 
of Judicature is as practicable as its consiumnation is 
confessedly dear to the friends of Universal Peace 
Whenever this Congress is convened, as surely it will 
be, I know not all the names that will deserve com- 
memomtion in its earliest proceedings ; but there are 
two, ■whose particular and long-continued advocacy of 
this Institution will connect them indissolubly with its 
fame, — the Abb4 Saint-Pierre, of Prance, and William 
Ladd, of the United States. 

2. There is still another substitute for War, which is 
not exposed even to the shallow objections launched 
against a Congress of Nations. By formal treaties be- 
tween two or more nations. Arbitration may be estab- 
lished as the mode of determining controversies between 
them. In every respect this is a contrast to War. Ifc 
is rational, humane, and cheap. Above all, it is consist- 
ent with the teachings of Christianity. As I mention 
this substitute, I should do injnstice to the cause and 
to my own feelings, if I did not express our obligations 
to its efficient proposer and advocate, our fellow-citizen, 
and the President of this Society, the honored son of an 
illustrious father, whose absence to-night enables me, 
without offending his known modesty, to introduce this 
tribute : I mean William Jay. 

Tlie complete overthrow of the War System, involv- 
ing the disarming of the Nations, would follow the es- 
tablishment of a Congress of Nations, or any general 
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system of Arbitration. Then at last our aims would 
be a^xjompiished ; then at last Peace would be organ- 
ized among the Kations, Then might Christians repeat 
the fitful boast of the generous Mohawk : " We have 
thrown the liatchet so high into the air, and beyond the 
skies, that no arm on earth can reach to bring it down," 
Incalculable sums, now devoted to armaments and the 
destructive industry of War, would be turned to the 
productive industry of Art and to offices of Beneficence. 
As in the dead and rotten carcass of the lion which 
roared against the strong man of Israel, after a time, 
were a swarm of bees and honey, so would the enor- 
mous carcass of War, dead and rotten, be filled with 
crowds of useful laborers and all good works, and the 
riddle of Samson be once more interpreted: "Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness." 

Put together the products of aU the inines in the 
world, — the glistening ore of California, the accumu- 
lated treasures of Mexico and Peru, with the diamonds 
of Golconda, — and the whole shining heap will be less 
than the means thus diverted from War to Peace. Un- 
der tlie influence of such a change, civilization will be 
quickened anew. Then will happy Labor find its re- 
ward, and the whole land be filled with its increase. 
There is no aspiration of Knowledge, no vision of Chari- 
ty, no venture of Enterprise, no fancy of Art, which may 
not then be fufilled. The great unsolved problem of 
Pauperism will be solved at last. There will be no pau- 
pers, when there are no soldiers. The social struggles, 
so fearfuUy disturbing European nations, will die away 
in the happiness of unarmed Peace, no longer incum- 
bered by the oppressive system of War ; nor can tliere 
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be well-fouiideii hope that these struggles will perma- 
nently ceaae, so long as tliis system endures. The people 
ought not to rest, they cannot rest, while this system 
endures. As liing Arthur, prostrate on the earth, with 
bloody streams pouring from his veins, could not be at 
ease, until his sword, the terriflc Excalibar, was thrown 
into the flood, so the Nations, now prostrate on the earth, 
with bloody streams poiu-ing from their veins, cannot be 
at ease, until they fling far away the wicked aword of 
"War. King Arthur said to his attending knight, " Aa 
thou love me, spare not to throw it in"; and tliia is the 
voice of the Nations also. 

Lop off tlie unchristian armaments of the Christian 
Nations, extirpate these martial cancers, that they may 
feed no longer upon the life-blood of the people, and 
society itself, now ■weary and sick, will become fresh 
and young, — not by opening its veins, as under the 
incantation of Medea, in the wild hope of infusing new 
strength, but by the amputation and complete removal 
of a deadly excrescence, with all its unutterable debil- 
ity and exhaustion. Energies hitherto withdrawn from 
proper healUiful action will then replenish it with un- 
wonted life and vigor, giving new expansion to every 
human capacity, and new elevation to every human 
aim. And society at last shall rejoice, like a strong 
man, to run its race. 

Imagination toils to picture the boundless good that 
will be achieved. As War with its deeds is infinitely 
evil and accursed, so ■will this triumph of Permanent 
Peace be infinitely beneficent and blessed. Something 
of its consequences were seen, in prophetic vision, even 
by that incarnate Spirit of War, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
when, from his island-prison of St. Helena, looking 
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back upon bis mistaken career, be was led to confess 
the True Grandeur of Peace. Out of bis mouth let its 
praise be spoken. " I had the project," he said, mourn- 
fully regretting the opportunity he had lost, " at the 
general peace of Amiens, of biinging each Power to an 
immense reduction of its standing armies. I wislied 
I Institute, with European prizes, to direct, 
ad bring together all the learned societies of 
Europe. Then, perhaps, through tlie universal spread of 
light, it m^ht be permitted to anticipate for the great 
European Eamily the estabhshment of an American 
Congress, or. an Amphictyonie Council; and wliab a 
perspective then of strength, of greatness, of happiness, 
of prosperity I "What a sublime and inagniiicent spec- 
tacle ! " ^ 

Such is our cause. In transcendent influence, it em- 
braces h\iman beneficence in all its forms. It is the 
comprehensive charity, enfolding all the charities of all. 
None so vast as to be above its protection, none so 
lowly as not to feel its care. Eeligion, Knowledge, 
Ereedom, Virtue, Happiness, in all their manifold foniis, 
depend upon Peace, Sustained by Peace, they lean 
upon the Everlasting Arm. And this is not all. Law, 
Order, Government, derive from Peace new sanctions. 
Nor can they attain to that complete dominion which 
is our truest safeguard, until, by the overtiu'ow of the 
War System, they comprehend the Conimonwealtli of 
Nations, — - 

" Anil flovereign law, the wobld's colleaied will, 
O'ar thronaa and globes alate, 
Sits Bmpress, crowning good, repressing ill." * 
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In the name of Eeligion profaned, of Knowledge mis- 
applied and perverted, of Freedom crushed to earth, of 
Virtue dethroned, of human Happiness violated, in the 
name of Law, Order, and Govenuneafc, I call upon you 
for union to estabhah the supremacy of Peace. There 
must he no hesitation. With the lips you confess 
the infinite evil of War. Are you in earnest? Ac- 
tion must follow confession. AE must unite to ren- 
der the recurrence of this evil impossible. Science 
and Humanity everywhere put forth all possible energy 
against cholera and pestilence. Why not equal energy 
t^ainst an evil more fearful than cholera or pestilence ? 
Each man must consider the cause his own. Let him 
animate his neighbors. Let him seek, in every proper 
way, to influence the rulers of the Nations, and, above 
all, the rulers of this happy land 

The old, the middle-aged, and the young must com- 
bine in a common cause. The pulpit, the school, the 
college, and the pubhc street must speak for it. Preach 
it, minister of the Prince of Peace! let it never be 
forgotten in conversation, sermon, or prayer ; nor any 
longer seek, by specious theory, to reconcile the mon- 
strous War System with the precepts of Christ ! Instil 
it, teacher of childhood and youth ! in the early thoughts 
of your precious charge ; exhibit the wickedness of War 
and the beauty of Peace ; let your warnings sink deep 
among those purifying and strengtliening influences 
which ripen into true manhood. Scholar ! write it in 
your books, so that all shall read it. Poet ! sing it, so 
that all shall love it. Let the interests of commerce, 
whose threads of golden tissue interknit the Nations, 
enlist the traffickers of the earth in its behalf. And 
you, servaiit of the law I sharer of my own peculiar 
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toils, miudful that the law is silent in the midst of 
arms, join to preserve, uphold, and extend its sway. 
Eememher, pohtician ! that our cause is too universal 
to hecome the exclusive possession of any pohtical par- 
ty, or to be confined within any geographical limits. 
See to it, statesman and ruler ! that the principles of 
Peace are as a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. Let the Abohtion of Wai', and the Overthrow of 
the War System, with the Disarming of the Nations, be 
your guidii^ star. Be this your pious diplomacy ! Be 
this your lofty Christian statesmanship ! 

As a measure simple and practical, obnoxious to no 
objection, promising incalculable good, and presenting am 
immediate opportunity for labor, I would invite your 
cooperation in the effort now making at home and 
abroad to establish Arbitration Treaties. If in tiiis 
scheme there is a tendency to avert "VTar, — if, through 
its agency, we may hope to prevent a sii^le war, — and 
who can doubt that such may be its result ? — we ought 
to adopt it. Take the initiative. Try it, and nations 
will never return to the barbarous system. They will 
begin to learn War no more. Let it be our privilege to 
volimteer the proposal Thus shall we inaugurate Per- 
manent Peace in the diplomacy of the world. Nor sliould 
we wait for other governments. In a cause so holy, no 
government should wait for another. Let us take the 
lead. Let our republic, powerful child of Freedom, go 
forth, the Evai^elist of Peace. Let her offer to the 
world a Magna Charta of International Law, by which 
the crime of War sliall be forever abolished. 

While thus encouraging you in behalf of Universal 
Peace, the odious din of War, mingled with pathetic 
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appeals for Freedom, reaches us from struggling Ilaly, 
fi'om eonvulsed Germany, from aroused and triumphant 
Hungary. At bidding of the Russian Autocrat, the 
populous North threatens to pour its multitudes upon 
the scene ; and a portentous cloud, charged witJi " red 
lightning and impetuous rage," hauga over the whole 
continent of Emxipe, which echoes again to the tread 
of mustering squadrons. Alas ! must this dismal work 
be renewed 1 Can Freedom he born, can nations be 
regenerated, only through baptism of blood ? In our 
aspirations, I would not be blind to the teachings of 
History, or to the actual condition of men, so loi^ ac- 
customed to brute force, that, to their imperfect natures, 
it seems the only means by which injustice can be 
crashed. "With sadness I confess that we cannot ex- 
pect the domestic repose of nations, until tyranny is 
overthrown, and the principles of self-govemvient are 
established ; especially do I not expect imperturbable 
peace in Italy, so long aa foreign Austria, with insolent 
iron heel, continues to tread any part of that beautifid 
land. But whatever may he the fate of the present 
crisis, whether it be doomed to the horrors of prolonged 
strife, or shall soon brighten into the radiance of endur- 
ing concord, I cannot doubt that the Nations are gravi- 
tating, with resistless might, even through fire and blood, 
into peaceful forms of social order, where the War Sys- 
tem win cease to be known. 

Nay, from the experience of this hoiir I draw the 
auguries of Permanent Peace. Not in any internation- 
al strife, not in duel between nation and nation, not in 
selfish conflict of ruler with ruler, not in the unwise 
" game " of War, as played by king with king, do 
we find the origin of present commotions, "with fear 
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p pi m 1 It is to overturn 

r, to criisli the tyr- 
just government, — 
and not the con- 
people have men in 
'age a battle where 
th freedom, while, in 
t ve confess that vic- 
defeat. Throi^h all 
' F th discerns the as- 
t ts life-giving beams 
n with the grander 
E erywhere salute us 
Promised Land smiles 
Id, his eye is dull. 
Vainly has he read 
the history of the Past, vainly does he feel the irrepres- 
sible movement of the Present. Man lias waded through 
a Eed Sea of blood, and for forty centuries wandered 
through a wilderness of wretchedness and error, but he 
stands at last on Pisgah: lilse the adventiuous Spaniard, 
he has wearily climbed the mountain heights, whence 
he may descry the vast, unbroken Paeiflc Sea ; like 
the haidy Portuguese, he is sure to double this fearful 
Cape of Storms, destined ever afterwards to be tlie 
Cape of Good Hope. I would not seem too confident. 
I know not, that, in any brief period, nations, like 
kindred drops, will commingle into one, — that, like the 
banyan-trees of the East, they will interlace and inter- 
lock, until there are no longer separate trees, but one 
united wood, 

"a pillared Flmda 
High ovevarchod, and echoing walks between "j 
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but I rest assured, that, without renouticing any essential 
qualities of individuality or independence, they may yet, 
even in our own day, anunge themselves in harmony ; 
as magnetized iron rings, — from -which Plato once bor- 
rowed an image, — under the influence of potent unseen 
attraction, while preserving each its own peculiar form, 
cohei'e in a united chain of independent circles. From 
the birth of this new order will spring not only inter- 
national repose, but domestic quiet also ; and Peace wiU 
become the permanent I'ule of civOization. The stone 
wiU be rolled away from the sepulchre u\ which men 
have laid tlieir Lord, and we shall hear the new-risen 
voice, saying, in words of blessed truth, " Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world." 

Here I might iitly close. Though admonished that T 
have already occupied more of your time than I could 
venture to claim, except for tlie cause, I cannot forbear 
to consider, for a brief moment, yet one other topic, 
which I have left thus far untouched, partly because it 
is not directly connected with the main argument, and 
tlierefore seemed inappropriate to any earlier stage, and 
partly because I wished to impress it with my last words. 
I refer to that greatest, most preposterous, and most irre- 
ligious of earthly vanities, the monstrous reflection of 
War, — Military Glory. 

Let me not disguise the tnitk Too true it is that this 
vanity is still cherished by mankind,— that it is still an 
object of ambition, — that men follow "War, and count 
its pursuit " honorable," — that feats of brute force are 
heralded "brilliant,"- — and that a yet prevailing public 
opinion animates unreflectir^ mortals to " seek the bub- 
ble Testation even in the cannon's mouth." Too true it 
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J3 that nations persevere in offerii^ praise and thanks- 
giving — such as no labors of Beneficence can achieve 
— to the chief whoae hands are red with the blood of 
his fellow-men. 

"Whatever the usage of the world, whether diiring the 
long and dreary Past or in the yet barbarous Present, 
it must be clear to all who confront this question with 
candor, and do not turn away from the blaze of truth, 
that any glory from bloody strife among God's children 
must be fugitive, evanescent, unreal It is the offspring 
of a deluded public sentiment, and will disappear, as we 
lesm to analyze its elements and appreciate its charac- 
ter. Too long has mankind worshipped wliat St, Angus- 
tine called the splendid vices, neglecting the simple vir- 
tues, — too long cultivated the flaunting and noxious 
weeds, careless of the golden com, — too long been in- 
sensible to that conamanding law and sacred example 
which rebulie all the pretensions of military glory. 

Look face to face at this "glory." Study it in the 
growing illumination of history. Begarding War as an 
established Arbitrament, for the adjudication of contro- 
versies among nations, — like the Petty Wars of an ear- 
lier period between cities, principalities, and provinces, 
or lilie the Trial by Battle between individiials, — the 
conclusion is irresistible, that an enlightened civiliza- 
tion, when the world has reached that Unity to which 
it tends, must condemn the partakers in its duels, and 
their vaunted achievements, precisely as we now con- 
demn the partakers in those wretched contests which 
disfigure the commencement of modern history. The 
prowess of the individual is forgotten in disgust at an 
inglorious barbarism. 

Observe this " glory" in the braad sunshine of Chris- 
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tian ti'uth. In all ages, even in Heathen Itnids, Iheio 
has been a peeuliar reverence for tlie relation of Brother- 
hood. Fends among brotliers, from that earliest " nm- 
tual-tnuidering " conflict beneath the 'walls of Thebea, 
have been accounted ghastly and abhorred, never to be 
mentioned without a shudder. This sentiment was re- 
vived in modem times, and men sought to extend the 
circle of its influence. Warriors, like Du O-uescliu, re- 
joiced to hail each other as brothers. Chivalry dehghted 
in fraternities of arms sealed by vow and solemnity. 
According to curious and savage custom, valiant knights 
were Med together, tliat their blood, as it spurted forth, 
might intermingle, and thus constitute tliem of one Mood, 
wMch was drunk by eacli. So did the powerful emperor 
of Constantinople eonflrm an alliance of friendship witli 
a neighbor king. The two monarchs drank of each 
other's blood ; and then their attendants, foUo^ving the 
princely example, cauglit their o^vn flowing hfe in a 
wine-cup, and CLuaffed a mutual pledge, saying, " "We are 
brothers, of one Mood" ^ 

By auch profane devices men sought to establish that 
relation, whose beauty they perceived, though they failed 
to discern, that, by the ordinance of God, without any 
human stratagem, it justly comprehended all their fel- 
low-men. In the midst of Judaism, which hated Gen- 

1 Dn Oiinge, Dissertntlons snr I'Histoire de Saint Lonvs pur Jonn Sire da 
Joinvillo, Digs. XXI. Ibid, : Petitot, Jieraoirasi-elnlifs al'HiBtoii-e da Fmnoe, 
l™ S^riB, Tom. in. p. 349. Sainia-Palaye, Mdfdoires Eur I'Anoianne Che- 
vnJedo, Pnrt. in. Tom. L p. 225. The snme attempt Ht Broaierhooa ap 
peara in tlie " Loka-LeniiH, or Stiife of Loo." quoted Ijy Sir Walter Scott 
inliisNotea to Hte Metrical Bomanoe of "Sir Tristi'em," p. 860: — 
" Father of Slauglitei', Odin, say, 
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tiles, Christianity proclaimed iove to all mankind, iuid 
distiuctly declared that God had made of one blood all 
the nations of men. As if to keep this suhlime truth 
ever present, the disciples were taught, in the simple 
prayer of the Saviour, to address God as Father in 
heaven, — not in phrase of exclusive worship, " mi/ 
Father," hut in those other words of peculiar Chris- 
tian import, "our Father," — with the petition, not 
merely to "forgive me my trespasses," biit with the 
diviner prayer, to " foi^ive tis our ti^espasses " : thus, 
in the solitude of the closet, recognizing all alike as 
childi'en of God, and embracing all alilre in the peti- 
tion for mercy. 

Confessixig the Fatherhood of God, and the eonseq^uent 
Brotherhood of Man, we find a divine standard of un- 
questionable accuracy. No brother can win "glory" 
from the death of a brother. Cain won no "glory," 
when he slew Abel; nor would Abel have won "glory," 
had he, in strictest self-defence, succeeded in slaying the 
wicked Cain. The soul recoils from praise or honor, as 
the meed of any such melancholy triumph. And what 
is true of a conflict between two brothers is equally true 
of a conflict between many. How can an army win 
"glory" by dealing death or defeat to an army of its 
brotliers ? 

Tlie ancient Eomans, not knowing this comprehensive 
relation, and recognizing only the excbisive fellowship 
of a common country, accounted civU vmr fratricidal, 
whose opposing forces, even under well-loved names 
of the Eepuhhc, were impioiis ; and then, by unerring 
logic, these mastera in War constantly refused " honor," 
"thanksgiving," or "triumph." to the conquering chief 
whose sword had been employed against fdlow-citi- 
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zeTbs, though traitors and rebels. As the Brotherhood 
of Man is practically recognized, it becomes impoasible 
to restiict the feeling within any ■exclusive ciicle of 
country, and to set up aji unchristian distinction of 
honor between civil war and intei-national war. As all 
men are hrothers, so, hy irresisiiUe conse^ienee, all war 
MUST BE FRATRICIDAL. And can " glory " come from 
fratricide 1 None can hesitate in answer, unless fatally 
imbued with the Heathen rage of nationality, that made 
the Venetians declare themselves Venetians fii'st and 
Christians afterwards. 

Tell me not of homage yet offered to the militaiy 
chieftain. Tell me not of "glory" from War. Tell 
me not of "honor" or "fame" on its murderoxis fields. 
All is vanity. It is a blood-red phantom. They who 
strive after it, Ixion-like, embrace a cloud. Though 
seeming to fill the heavens, cloaliing the stare, it must, 
like the vapors of earth, pass away. Milton likens the 
contests of the Heptarchy to "the wai-s of kites or crows 
flocking and fighting in tlie ah-." ^ But God, and the 
exalted ju(%ment of the Future, must regard all our 
bloody feuds in the same likeness,— finding Napoleon 
and Alexander, so far as engaged in War, only monster 
crows and kites. Thus must it be, as mankind ascend 
from the thrall of brutish passion. Nobler aims, by 
nobler means, wiU fill the soul. There will he a new 
standard of excellence ; and honor, divorced from blood, 
will become the inseparable attendant of good works 
alone. Far better, then, even in the judgment of this 
world, to have been a doorkeeper in the house of Peace 
than the proudest dweller in the tents of War. 

1 History of England, Book IV. : Prose Works {eil. Symmona), Vol. IV. 
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There is a pious legend of the early Cliurcli, that the 
Saviour left his image miraculously impressed upon a 
napkin which had touched his countenance. The nap- 
kin was lost, and men attempted to supply the divine 
lineaments from the Heathen models of Jupiter and 
Apollo. But the true image of Christ is not lost. 
Clearer than in the venerated napkin, better than in 
color or marhle of choicest art, it appears in each virtu- 
ous deed, in every act of self-sacrifice, in all mi^ani- 
mous toil, in any recognition of Human Brotherhood, 
It will be supremely manifest, in unimagined loveliness 
and serenity, when the Commonwealth of Nations, con- 
fessing the True Grandeur of Peace, renounces the War 
System, and dedicates to Beneficence the comprehensive 
energies so fatally absorbed in its support. Then, at 
last, will it be seen, there can he no Peace that is not hon- 
orable, and no War that is not dishonorable. 
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TEOE TO THE DECLAMTION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 



Public Meeting in Ohio, on tch 

E Ordinance of Freedom, Jcjly (i, 1840. 



Boston, July G, 1849. 

GI'^NTLE JIEN, — I wish I could join the freemen 
of the Eeaerve in celebrating the anniversary of 
the great Ordinance of Freedom ; hut engagements de- 
tain me at home. 

Tlie occasion, the place of meeting, the assembly, will 
all speak with animating voices. May God speed the 
work ! 

Let us all strive, with united power, to extend the 
beneficent Ordinance over the tenitories of our country. 
So doing, we must take from its original authors some- 
thing of their devotion to its great conservative truth. 

Tlie National Government has been for a long time 
controlled by Slavery. It must he emancipated imme- 
diately. GUI'S be the duty, worthy of freemen, to place 
the Government tinder the auspices of Freedom, that it 
may be true to the Declaration of Independence and to 
the spirit of the Fathers ! 

In this work, welcome to honest, earnest men, of all 
parties and all places! Welcome to the efforts of Ben- 
ton in Missouri, and of Clay in Kentucliy I Above all, 
welcome to the united r^enerated Democracy of the 
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Kortli, which spunis the mockery of a Efipublic, with 
piofessioiis of Freedom on the lips, while ihe chains of 
Slavery clank in the Capitol ! 

Faithfully yours, 

ClIAELES SUMNEE. 



^B. Joirx G. VAUGiiAN, ) aomm.im. 
Thomas Bnowx, ) 
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WHERE LIBERTY IS, THERE IS MY PARTY. 



.ING TIIK FkEE-SoII. StATE CONVENTION TO OrDES, 

r WoKUEBiEH, Seitemiier 12, 18i9. 



The Annual State Convention of the Free-Soil Party, called at tJie 
time (lie Free Demoeraey, met at Worcester, September 12, 1849. It 
became the duty of Mr. Sumner, ae Chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee, to call the Convention W order. In doing this liu maJc the 
following remarks. 

Fellow-Citizess of the CoNVESnOS: — 

IN behalf of the State Central Committee of the Tree 
Democracy of Massachusetts, it is my duty to call 
this tody to order. 

I do not know that it is my privil^e, at this stage 
of your proceedings, to add one other word to the words 
of form I have already pronounced ; hut I cannot look 
at this laige and generous assembly without uttering 
from my heart one salutation of welcome and encour- 
agement. From widely scattered homes you have come 
to hear testimony once more in that great cause contain- 
ing country with all its truest welfare and honor, and 
also the highest aspirations of our souls. Others may 
prefer the old combinations of party, stitched together 
by devices of expediency only. You have chosen the 
better pait, in coming to this aUiance of principle. 

In the labors before you there will be, I doubt not, 
that concord which becomes earnest men, devoted to 
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a good work. We all have iDut one object in view, — 
the success of our cause, Tumii^ neither to tlie right 
nor to the left, moving ever onward, we adopt into our 
ranks all who adopt our principles. These we offer 
freely to all who will come and take thein. These 
we can communicate to others without losing them 
ourselves. These are gifts which, without parting 
with, we can yet bestow, as from the burning candle 
other candles may be Kghted without diminishing the 
original flame. 

It was the sentiment of Benjamin Franklin, that 
apostle of Freedom, uttered dimng the trials of the 
Revolution, " Where Liberty is, there is my country." 
I doubt not that each of you will be ready to respond, 
in similar afcrain, "Where Liberty is, there is my par- 

It now remains, Gentlemen of the Convention, that I 
should caE upon you to proceed with the buainesa of 
the day. 
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THE FREE-SOIL PAETY EXPLAINED AND 
VINDICATED. 

DIlHEMi TO THE PEOPLE OF MaSSACOUBETTS, KEPOKTIil) TO A> 

TEE Pree-Soil State Convention a' 
September 12, 1849. 



The State Convention of the Free-Soil party at Woi'ceBtor, 12th 
September, was orgcnized with the following officers : Hon. Willinm 
Jackson, of Newtoti, Pi'esident; Bviulford Sumner, of Boston, Daniel E. 
Potter, of Solom, C. L. Knapp, of Lowell, J. T. Bnekinglmm, of Cam- 
bridge, John Milton Eorlo, of IVbroBBtei-, D, S. Jones, of Groontield, 
Edward P. Ensign, of Sheffield, Benjamin V. Frendi, of Braintree, 
GefKhom B. Weslon, of Duxbnry, and Job Coleman, of Nantucket, 
Vice-Presidents; William F. Chaaniag, of Boston, Samuel Fowler, of 
Westfield, Noah Kimholl, of Grafton, A. A. Leach, of Tatmton, Secre- 

On motion of Mr. Sumner, » committee of one from each county was 
appointed to report an Address and Kesoliilions, consisting of Charles 
Sumner, of Boston, John A. BoHes, of Wobum, J. G Whittier, of Ames- 
bury, John M. Earlo, of Worcester, MeMn Cope] and. of Chester, Erastns 
Hopltins, of Northampton, D. W. Alvord, of Greenfield, F. M. Lowrcy, 
of Lee, F. W. Bird, of Walpole, Jesse Perkins, of Bridgewatcr, Joseph 
Brownell, of New Bedford, Nathaniel Hinckley, of Barnstable, and E. 
W. Gardner, of Nantucket. 

In the course of the proceedings, speeches were made by Anson Bur- 
lingame, Esq., Hon. Charfee F. Adams, Hon. Charles Allen, Hon. Ed- 
ward L. Keyes, and James A. Briggs, Esq., of Ohio. From the com- 
mittee of which he was duurman Mr. Sumnev reported an Address tn 
the People of Massachusetts, explaining and vindicating the Free-Soil 
movement, with a series of Resolutions, all of which were unanimonsly 
adopted by t!ie Convention. Of this Address, which became the author- 
ized declaration of the party, the Dailjl Repobiimn remarked : " The 
Address, prepared by that gifted sdiolar and writer, Charles Snmner, is 
an clabornte, complete, and unanswerable vindication of the principles 
embodied in the Kesolutions. Clear, logical, and triumphant in ai^u- 
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meiit, it glows willi tlie warm and gcuial spiiit of love for humanity 
which distingnishes nil the produttiona of iis antlior." 

Among the Besolutione was Che following, which seems the prelnda 
to llio debates of twenty years later. 

" Beaoiced, That we adopt, as the unly safe and stalile liiisis of onr Srato, 
as well as our National polity, the great principles of Eqinil Eights for 
All, guarantied and secured hy Equal Laws." 

TO THE PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS, — Another year has gone 
round, and you are once more called to bear tes- 
timony at the poUs to those ti-uths -which you deem 
vital in tlie government of the country. By votes you 
are to declare not merely predilections for men, hnt 
devotion to principles. Men are erring and mortal; 
principles are steadfast and immortal. 

If the occasion is calculated less" tlian a Presidential 
contest to arouse ardors of opposition, it is also less cal- 
culated to stimulate animosities. With less passion, the 
people are more under the influence of reason. Truth 
may he heard over tlie prejudices of party. Candor, 
kindly feeling, and conscientioua thought may take the 
place of embittered, unreasoning antagonism, or of timid, 
unprincipled compliance. If tlie controveray is without 
heat, there may he no viper to come forth and fasten 
upon the hand. 

Though of less apparent consequence in immediate 
results, the election now approaching is nevertheless of 
fjreafc importance. We do not choose a President of the 
United States, or Members of Congress, but a Governor, 
lientenant-Govemor, and other State officers. Still, 
the same ijuestion which entered into the election of 
National ofUcers arises now. The Great Issue which 
has already convulsed tlie whole country presents itself 
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anew in a local sphere. Omnipresent wlierever any 
political election occurs, it will never cease to cbaUeiige 
attention, until at least two things are accomplished : 
first, the divorce of the National Government from all 
support or sanction of Slavery, — and, secondly, the con- 
version of this Government, within its constitutional 
limits, to the cause of Freedom, so that it sliall become 
Freedom's open, active, and perpetual ally. 

Impressed by the m^nitude of these interests, devot- 
ed to the triumph of the righteous cause, solicitous for 
the national welfare, animated by the example of the 
fathers, and desirous of breatliing their spirit into our 
Government, the Free Democracy of Massachusetts, in 
Convention assembled at "Worcester, now address their 
fellow-citizens throughout the Commonwealth. Imper- 
fectly, according to the necessity of the occasion, ear- 
nestly, according to the fulness of their convictions, 
hopefully, according to the confidence of their aspira^ 
tions, they proceed to unfold the reasons of their appeal 
They now ask your attention. They trust to secure 
your votes. 

Owr Party a permarient NatioTtal Party. — "We make 
our appeal as a INational party, established to promote 
principles of paramount importance to the country. In 
assuming our place as a distinct party, we simply give 
fonn and direction, in harmony with the usage and the 
genius of popular governments, to a movement which 
stirs the whole country, and does not find an adequate 
and constant organ in either of the other existing par- 
ties. In France, under the royalty of Louis Philippe, 
the faithful friends of the yet unborn Republic formed 
a band together, and by publications, speeches, and votes 
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sought to influence the public mind. Pew at first in 
numbers, tliey became strong by united political ac- 
tion. In England, the most brilliant popular tiiumph 
in her history, the repeal of the monopoly of the Com 
Laws, was finally carried by means of a newly formed, 
but wide-spread, pohtical oiganiaation, which combined 
men of aU the old parties, Whiga, Tories, and Eadicals, 
and recognized opposition to the Corn Laws as a special 
test. In the spirit of these examples, the friends of 
^Freedom have come together, in well-compacted ranks, 
to uphold their cherished principles, and by combined 
efforts, according to the course of parties, to ui^e them 
upon the Government, and upon the countiy. 

AU the old organizations contribute to our number, 
and good citizens come to U3 who have not heretofore 
mingled in the contests of paiiy. Here are men from 
the ancient Democracy, believing that any democracy 
must be a name only, no better than sounding brass or 
a tinkhng cymbal, which does not recognize on every 
occasion the supremacy of Human E^hts, and is not 
ready to do and to suffer in their behalf. Here also are 
men who have come out of the Wh^ party, weary of its 
many professions and its little performance, and espe- 
cially revolting at its recent sinister course with regard 
to Freedom, believing tliat in any devotion to Human 
Eights they cannot err. Here also, in solid legion, is 
the well-tried band of the Liberty Party, to whom be- 
longs the praise of first placing Freedom under the 
guardianship of a special political organization, whose 
exclusive test was opposition to Slavery. 

Associating and harmonizing from opposite quarters 
to promote a common cause, we learn to forget former 
I, and to appreciate the motives of each other. 
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— also liow trivial are the matters on which we disagree, 
compared with the Great Issue on which we all agi'ee. 
Old prejudices vanish. Even the rancors of pohtical 
antagonism are changed and dissolved, as in a potent 
alemhic, while the natural irresistihle affinities of Free- 
dom prevail In our union we cease to wear the hai^e 
of either of the old organizations. We have become a 
party distinct, independent, permanent, under the name 
of the Free Democracy, thus in our veiy designation 
expressing devotion to Human Bights, and especiidly 
to Human Freedom. 

Professi:^ honestly the same sentiments, wherever 
we exist, in all parts of the country. East and West, 
Worth and South, we are truly a Natiokai party. We 
are not compelled to assume one face at tlie South and 
another at the Nortli, — to hlow hot in one place, and 
hlow cold in another, — to speak loudly of Freedom 
in one r^on, and vindicate Slavery in another — in 
abort, to present a combination where the two extreme 
wings profess opinions, on the Great Issue before tlie 
country, diametrically opposed to each other. We are 
the same everywhere. And the reason is, because our 
party, imhke the other parties, is boimd togetlier in sup- 
port of fixed and weU-defiued pruieiples. It is not a 
combination fired by partisan zeal, and kept together, 
as with mechanical force, by considerations of political 
expediency only, — hut a sincere, conscientious, inflexi- 
ble onion for the salie of Freedom. 

Old Issues obsolete. — Taking position as an inde- 
pendent party, we are cheered not only by the grand- 
eur of our cause, but by favorable omens in the existing 
condition of parties. Devotion to Freedom impels us ; 
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I^ovidence itself seems to open the path for our trium- 
phant efforts. Old questions which have divided tlie 
minds of men have lost their importance. One by one 
they have disappeared from the poKtieal field, leaving 
it free to a question more transcendent far. Tlie Bank, 
the Sub-Treasury, the Public Lands, axe all obsolete is- 
sues. Even the Tariff is not a question where opposite 
political parties take opposite aides. The opinions of 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Polli, as expressed in 1844, when 
they were rival candidates for the Pi-esidency, ai'e so 
nearly identical, that it is difficult to dlstiuguish be- 
tween them. 
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Friends and enemies of the Tariff are to be foimd, 
more or less, in both tlie old organizations. From 
opposite quarters we are admonished that it is not a 
proper question for the strife of pariy. Mr. "Webster, 
from the 'WTiigs, and Mr. Eobert J. WaUcer, from the 
Democrats, both plead for its withdrawal from the list 
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of political issues, tliat the industry" of the eountiy may 
not be entangled in constantly recurring contests. And 
why have they thus far pleaded in vain ? It is feaied 
no better reason can be given than that certain political 
leaders wish to use the Tariff as a battle-horse by which 
to rally their followere in desperate warfare for office. 
The debt entailed by the Mexican War comes to aid the 
admonitions of wisdom, and to disappoint the plots of 
partisans, by imposing upon the country the necessity 
for such large taxation as to make the protection thus 
incidentully afforded satisfactory to judicious minds. 

The Greed Issice. — And now, instead of these super- 
seded CLueations, connected for the most part only with 
the material interests of the country, and, though not 
unimportant in their time, all having the odor of the 
dollar, you are called to consider a cause connected with 
all that is divine in Eeligion, pure in Morals, and truly 
practical in Politics, Unlike the other questions, it is 
not temporary or local in character. It belongs to all 
times and to all countries. It is part of tlie great 
movement under whose strong pulsations all Christen- 
dom now shakes from side to aida It is a cause which, 
though long kept in check tlnx>ughout our country, as 
also in Europe, now confronts the people and their 
rulers, demanding to be heard. It can no longer be 
avoided or silenced. To every man in the land it now 
says, with clear, penetrating voice, " Are you for Jree- 
dom, or are you for Slavery ? " And every man in the 
land must answer this question, when he votes. 

The devices of party can no longer stave it off. The 
suhterfi^es of the politician cannot escape it. The 
tricks of the office-seeker cannot dodge it. Wlierever 
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an election occurs, there this question will arise. Wher- 
ever men assemble to speak of public affairs, there 
again it ■will be. In the city and in the Tillage, in the 
field and in the workshop, eveiywhere will this ques- 
tion be sounded in the ears : "Are you for Freedom, or 
are you for Slavery 1 " 

The Anti-Slavery Sentiments of the Founders of the 
Mepvblic. — A. plain i-ecital of facts will show the ur- 
gency of this question. At the period of the Declara- 
tion of Independence there were upwards of half a mil- 
lion colored persons held as slaves in the United States. 
These unhappy people were originally stolen from Afri- 
ca, or were the children of those stolen, and, though dis- 
tributed tlirongh the whole country, were to he found 
mostly in the Southern States. But the spirit of Free- 
dom was then abroad in the land. The fathers of the 
Republic, leaders in the War of Independence, were 
struck with the impious inconsistency of au appeal for 
their own liberties, while hold f n w m n b n 1 
age. Out of ample illustrati n I 1 t 11 

specially reveals this convictio nip a 1 al 

interest in this community. It a ! d f n 
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eeerij man ouglii to enjoy, and haTing sometime since prom- 
ised my negro man, Pomp, that I would give him his freedom, 
and in further cor^ideration of five Bbillings paid me by said 
Pomp, I do hereby hberate, manumit, and set him free ;■ and 
I do hereby I'eniise and release unto said Pohp all demands 
of whatever nature I have against Pomp. In witness where- 
of I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 19th of June, 
1776. 

" Jonathan Jackson. [ Seal.] 
" Witmss, Makt COEuny, 

"William Noyes." 

The same conviction animated the hearts of the peo- 
ple, whether at the North or South. In a town-meeting 
at Danbury, Connecticut, held on the 12th of December, 
1774, tlie following declaration was made. 

" It is with singular pleasure we note the second article 
of the Association, in which it is agreed to import no more 
negro slaves, — as we cannot but think it a palpable ateurd- 
ity so loudly to complain of attempt* to enslave ws, while we 
are actually enslaving others." ^ 

The South responded in similar strain. At a meet- 
ing in Darien, Georgia, January 12th, 1775, the follow- 
ing important resolution speaks, in tones worthy of 
freemen, the sentiments of the time. 

"We, therefore, the Representatives of the extensive Dis- 
trict of Darien, in the Colony of Georgia, being now assem- 
bled in Congress, by the authority and free choice of the inhab- 
itants of the said District, now freed from their fetters, do 

Eesolve, To show the world that we are not influ- 

enced by any contracted or mt-erostad motives, but a gen- 
eiil phil'mthropy loi all mankmd, of whatever climato, lan- 
^u i^e ct i,omj.le\ion, we kereb'i declare our disapprohation 

1 Amerioan Archives, 4Ch Series, Vol. I. col. 1038. 
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and ahhorrence of the Tinwitural practice of Slawry in Amer- 
ica, (however the uncultivated state of our country, or oiksr 
specious arffumenis, mat/ plead for it,) a practice founded in 
injustice and cruelty, and highly dangeroiia to our liberties, 
(us well fls lives,) debasing part of our fellow-creaturea below 
men, and corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest, and 
is laying the basis of that liberty we contend for (and which 
we pray the Almighty to continue to the latest posterity) 
upon a very wrong foundation. We therefore resolve at ail 
times to use our utmost endeavors for the manumission of 
our slaves in this Colony, upon the moat safe and equitable 
footing for the mastere and themselves." ^ 

Would that such a voice were heard once again from 
Georgia I 

The soul of Virginia, at this period, found eloquent 
utterance through Jefferson, who, by precocious and 
immortal words, enrolled himself among the earhest 
Ahohtionists of the country. In a paper presented to 
the Virginia Convention of 1774, in reference to the 
grievances hy which the Colonies were then agitated, 
he openly avowed, while vindicating American rights, 
that "the abolition of domestic slavery is the great- 
^t object of desire in those Colonies, wliere it was mm- 
Jtappily introduced in their infant state." ^ And then 
again in the Declaration of Independence he embodied 
eentiments, which, when practically applied, will give 
freedom to every slave throughout the land. "We 
hold these trutiia to he self-evident," said the covmtry, 
spealfing by his voice: "that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 

-1 Amarican Ai-chives, 41^1 Series, Vol, I. coll. 1135. 1188. 

* A Summfiry View of the Rights of British America; American Ar- 
chives, 4th Series, Vol. I. col. 698, Memoir, Correspondence, and Miaoel- 
lanies of JefieisoD, Vol. I. p. Ill; Writings, Vol, I. p. 135. 
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unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liherty, 
and the pursviit of happiness." And again, in the 
Congress of the Confederation, he broi^ht fonvard, as 
early as 1784, a resolution to exclude Slavery from all 
the territory "ceded or to ie ceded" by the States to 
the Federal Government, and including the territoiy 
now covered by Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
Lost at first by the failure of tlie two-thirds vote re- 
q^nired, this measure was substantially renewed at a 
subseq^iient day by a son of Massachusetts, and in 178 T 
was finally confirmed, in the Ordinance of the North- 
western Territory, by a unanimous vote of the States, 
with only a sii^le dissentient among the delegates. 

Thus early and distinctly do we discern the Anti- 
slavery character of the founders, and their detennina- 
tion to place the National Government openly, actively, 
and perpetually on the side of Freedom. 

The National Constitution was adopted in 1788. 
And here we discern the same spirit. Express provision 
was made for the abolition of the slave-trada The dis- 
creditable words Slave and Slavery were not allowed to 
find place in the instrument, while a clause was subse- 
q^uently added, by way of amendment, and therefore, 
according to received rules of interpretation, specially 
reveahng the sentiments of the founders, which is cal- 
culated, like the Declaration of Independence, if practi- 
cally applied, to cany freedom everywhei'e within the 
sphere of its influence. It was specifically declared, that 
" no person shall be deprived of life, liberty/, or property, 
withoiit due process of law." 

From a perusal of the debates on the National Con- 
stitution, it is evident that Slavery, Uke the Slave-trade, 
was regarded as temporary ; and it seems to have been 
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supposed by many that they would disappear together. 
Nor do any words employed in our day denounce it 
with an indignation more l^nrning than that which 
glowed on the lips of the fathers. Mr. Gouveriieur 
Morris, of Pennsylvania, said in Convention, that " he 
never would concur in upholding domestic slavery : it 
was a nefarious institution." ^ In another mood, and 
with mild juridical phrase, Mr. Madison " thought it 
wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that there 
could be property in men."^ And Waahington, in a 
letter written near this period, says, with a frankness 
worthy of imitation," There is only one proper and effec- 
tual mode by which the abolition of slavery can be 
accomplished, and that is by legislative authority ; arid 
this, as far as my suffi-age toUl go, shall nmer be want- 
ing." 3 

In this spirit was the National Constitution adopted. 
Glance now at the earliest Congress assembled imder 
this Constitution. Among the petitions presented to 
that body was one from the Abolition Society of Penn- 
sylvania, signed by Benjamin Franklin, as President. 
This venerable man, whose active life had been de- 
voted to the welfare of mankind at home and abroad, 
who as philosopher and statesman had arrested the at- 
tention of the world, — who had ravished the lightning 
from the skies, and the sceptre from a tyrant, — who, 
as member of the Continental Congress, had set his 
name to the Declaration of Independence, and, as mem- 
ber of the Convention, had again set his name to the 
National Constitution, — in whom was embodied, more, 

1 MadiEon's Debniea, p. 1263. 

2 Ibid. p. 1429. 
i, AiJiil 12, 1766: Writings, eA. Spnrlif, Vol, IX. 
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perhaps, than in any other person^ the true spirit of 
American iiistitutions, at once practical and humane, — 
than whom no one could be more fanuliar with tlie pur- 
poses and aspirations of the founders, -^ this veteran, 
eighty-four years of age^ within a few months only of 
his death, now appeared by petition at the bar of that 
Congress whose powers he had helped to define and 
establish. "Your memorialists/' he says, — and this 
Convention now repeats the words of Franklin, — "par- 
ticulariy engaged in attending to the distresses arising 
from Slavery, beheve it their indispensable duty to pre- 
sent this subject to your notice. They have observed 
with real satisfaction that many important and salutary 
powers are vested in you for ' promoting the welfare and 
securing the blessings of Liberty to the people of the 
United States ' ; and as they conceive that these bless- 
ings ought r^htfully to be administered, without dis- 
tinction of cdoT, to all descriptions of people, so thm; iiv- 
dulge iliermd'Bes in tlie pleasing expectation that nothing 
which can is done for the relief of the unhappy objects of 
their care will he either omitted or delayed." The me- 
morialists conclude as follows, -— and this Convention 
adopts their weighty words as its own: "Under these 
impressions they earnestly entreat your serious atten- 
tion to the subject of Slavery ; that you toUl be pleased 
to countenance the restoration of liberty to tliose unhappy 
men, who alone, in this land of Freedom, are degraded 
into perpetual bondage, and who, amidst the general joy 
of surrounding freemen, are groaning in servile subjec- 
tion ; that you will devise means for removing this in- 
consistency from the character of the American people ; 
that you will promote mercy and justice towards thia 
1 race ; and tluU you iiHll step to the very verge 
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oj ilu, politer vesied in you for BISCOJJBAGING eve^-y 
species of traff,o in ilie persons of our fellow-men. 

"Benj. Frakklin, PresirfOTt" ^ 

Sucli a prayer, signed by Franklm as Pi'esident of an 
Abolition Society, not only sbowa the spirit of the times, 
but fixes forever the true policy of tlie Republic. 

Pellow-citizens, there are men in our day, who, while 
professing a certain disinclination to Slavery, are careful 
to add that they are not Abolitionists. Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, and Fi-anHin shrank from no such des^ation. 
It is a part of their lives which the honest historian 
commemorates with pride, that they were unhesitating, 
open, avowed Aholitionists. By such men, and under the 
henign influence of such sentiments, was the National 
Government inaugurated, and dedicated to Freedom. 
At this time, nowhere under the National Government 
did Slavery exist. Only in the States, skulking beneath 
the shelter of local laws, was it allowed to i-emain. 

Change from Antislavmy to Proslavery. — But the 
generous sentiments which filled the souls of the ear- 
ly patriots, and impressed upon the government they 
foimded, as upon the very coin they circulated, the 
image and superscription of Liberty, gradually lost 
their power. The blessings of Freedom heing already 
secured to themselves, the freemen of the land grew 
indifferent to tlie freedom of others. They ceased to 
think of the slaves. The slave-masters availed them- 
selves of this mdifference, and, though few in number, 
compared with the non-slaveholders, even in the Slave 
States, they were able, under the impulse of an imagined 
self-interest, by the skilful tactics of party, and espe- 
1 Annala of Congress, 1st Cong. 2d Sesa., IIBT, 119S. 
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dally ty an unhesitating, persevering union among 
themselves, swaying by turns both the great political 
parties, to obtain the control of the National Govern- 
ment, which they liave Iield tlirough a long succession 
of years, bending it to their purposes, compelling it to 
do their -will, and imposing upon it a policy friendly 
to Slavery, offensive to Freedom only, and directly op- 
posed to the sentiments of its founders. Here was a 
fundamental change in the character of the Government, 
to which may be referred much of the evil wliich has 
perplexed the country. 

Usurpations and Aggressio^is of (lie Slave Power. — 
Lock at the extent to which this malign iniluence has 
predominated. The Slave States are far inferior to the 
Free States in population, wealth, education, libraries, 
resources of aU kinds, and yet they have taken to them- 
selves the lion's share of honor and profit under the 
Constitution. They have held the Presidency for fifty- 
seven yeai-s, while the Free States have held it for 
twelve years only. But without pursuing this game of 
political sweepstakes, which the Slave Power has per- 
petually played, we present what is more important,-as 
indicative of its spirit, — the aggressions and usurpa- 
tions by which it has turned the National Grovernment 
from its original character of Freedom, and prostituted 
it to Slavery. Here is a brief catalogue. 

Early in this century, v^hen the District of Columbia 
was finally occupied as the National Capital, the Slave 
Power succeeded, in defiance of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and even of the express letter of one of its 
Amendments, in securing for Slavery, within the Dis- 
trict, the countenance of the National Government. 
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Until then. Slavery existed nowhere on the land with- 
in the reach and exclnaive jurisdiction of this Govern- 
ment. 

It next secured for Slavery another recognition under 
the National Government, in the broad Territory of Lou- 
isiana, purchased from France, 

It next placed Slavery again under the sanction of the 
National Government, in the Territory of Florida, pur- 
chased from Spain. 

Waxii^ powerful, it was able, after a severe struggle, 
to impose terras upon the National Government, com- 
pelling it to receive Missouri into the Union with a 
Slaveholding Constitution. 

It instigated and carried on a most expensive war in 
Florida, mauily to recover fugitive slaves, — tlius degrad- 
ing the aiTiiy of the United States to slave-hunters. 

It wrested from Mexico the Province of Texas, in or- 
der to extend Slavery, and, triumphing over all oppo- 
sition, finally secured its admission into the Union with 
a Constitution making Slavery perpetual. 

It next plunged the country into unjust war with 
Mexico, to gain new lands for Slavery. 

"With the meanness as well as insolence of tyranny, 
it compeEed the National Government to abstain from 
acknowledging the neighbor Republic of Hayti, where 
slaves have become freemen, and established an inde- 
pendent nation. 

It compelled the National Government to stoop ig- 
nobly, and in vain, before the British c[ueen, to secure 
compensation for slaves, who, in the exercise of the nat- 
ural rights of man, had asserted and achieved their free- 
dom on the Atlantic Ocean, and afterwards sought shel- 
ter in Bermuda. 
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It compelled the National Government to seek the 
negotiation of treaties for the surrendei' of fugitive 
slaves, — thus making the Eapublic assert in foreign 
landa property in human fleah. 

It joined in declaring the fore^ slave-trade piracy, 
but insists upon the coastwise slave-trade under the 
auspices of the National Government. 

It has rejected for years petitions to Congress against 
Slavery, — thus, in order to shield Slavery, practically 
denying tlie right of petition. 

It has imprisoned and sold into slavery colored citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, entitled, undei' the Constitution 
of the United States, to all the privileges of citizens. 

It insulted and exiled from Charleston and New- 
Orleans the honored representatives of Massachusetts, 
■who were sent to those places with the eommission of 
the Commonwealth, in order to throw the shield of the 
Constitution over her colored citizens. 

In formal despatches by the pen of Mr. Calhoun, as 
Secretary of State, it has made the EepubUc stand be- 
fore the nations of the earth as the vindicator of Slav- 
ery. 

It puts forth the hideous effrontery, that Slavery can 
go to all newly aequirecl territories, and have tlie protec- 
tion of the national flag. 

In defiance of the desire declared by the Fathers to 
limit and discourage Slavery, the Slave Power has suc- 
cessively introduced into the Union Kentucliy, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, and Texas, as Slaveholding States, — thus, 
at each stage, fortifying its political power, and mak- 
ing the National Government lend new sanction to 
Slaveiy. 
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Such are some of the usurpations and aggressions of 
the Slave Power. By such steps the National Govern- 
ment is perverted from its original purposes, its charac- 
ter changed, and its powers suhjected to Slavery. It is 
pitiful to see Freedom suffer at any lime from any hands. 
It is doubly pitiful, when she suffers from a govern- 
ment nursed by her into strength, and quickened by her 
into those activities which are the highest glory. 

" So tha sti-uok angle, stretolieil upon the plain, 
No mora through collmg clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feathar on tiia filial davt. 
And wingsd the shaft that quiTCred in his heart. 
Ksan were his pangs, but lieener for to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel. 
While the same plumage tliat had wanned his nest 
Drank the lost life-drop of his bleeding breast." 

That we may fuUy^ estimate this system of conduct in 
its enormity, we must call to mind the evils of Slavery, 
■where it is allowed to exist. And here language is in- 
adequate to portray the infinite sum of wretchedness, 
degradation, injustice, legalized by this unholy relation. 
There is no offence against religion, against morals, 
against humanity, which does not stalk, in the license of 
Slavery, " unwhipped of justice." For the husband and 
wife there is no marriage. For the mother there is no 
assurance that her infant will not be torn from her 
breast. For all who bear the name of Slave there is 
nothing which they can call their own. But the bond- 
man is not the only sufferer. He does not sit alone in 
his degradation. By his side is the master, who, in the 
debasing influences on his own soul, is compelled to share 
the degradation to which he dooms his fellow-men. 
" The man must be a prodigy," says Jefferson, " who can 
retain his manners and morals undepraved by such cir- 
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cumstances." ^ And this is not alL The whole social 
fabric ia disorganized ; labor loses its dignity ; industry 
sickens ; education finds no schools ; religion finds no 
cbufchea ; and all the land of Slavery is impoverished, 

Sluill Slavm-y he extended ? — Now, at last, the Slave 
Power threatens to carry Slavery into the vast regions 
of New Mexico and California, existing territories of the 
United States, already purged of tHs evil by express 
legislation of the Mexican government. It is the im- 
mediate mgency of this q^uestion that has aroused the 
country to the successive ^jressions of the Slave 
Power, and to its undue influence over the National 
Grovemment. Without doubt, this is the most pressing 
form in which the Great Issue is presented. Nor can it 
be exaggerated. These territories, excluding Oregon, em- 
brace upwards of five hundred thousand squaje miles. 
The immensity of this tract may be partially compre- 
hended, when we consider that Massachusetts contains 
only 7,800 miles, all New England only 63,280, and all 
the original thirt-een States which declared Independ- 
ence only 352,000. And the distinct question is pre- 
sented, whether the National Government shall cariy 
into this imperial region the curse of Slaveiy, with its 
monstrous brood of ignorance, poverty, and degradation, 
or Freedom, witli her attendant train of blessings. 

A direct Prokzbitim. hy Congress necessary to prevent 
Hxlemion of Slavery. — An attempt is made to divert 
attention from this question by denying the necessity 
of Congressional enactment to prevent the extension of 
Slavery into California, on the ground that climate and 
1 Hotes on Virg[niB, Qnery XVIIL 
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physical condition furnish natmul otstaclea to its exist- 
ence there. This is a weaJt device. It is well known 
that Slavery did exist there for many years, until ex- 
eluded by law, — that California lies in the same range 
of latitude as the Slave States of the Union, and it may 
be added, also, the Barbary States of Africa, — that the 
mineral wealth of California creates a demand for slave 
labor, which would overcome any physical obstacle to 
its introduction, — that Slavery has existed in every 
country from wliich it was not excluded by the laws or 
religion of the people ; and still further, it ia an un- 
deniable fact, that already slaves have been talien into 
California, and publicly sold there at enormous prices, 
and thousands are now on their way thither from the 
Southern States and from South America. In support 
of this last statement numerous authorities might be 
adduced. A member of Congress from Tennessee re- 
cently declared, that, within his own linowledge, there 
would be talien to California, during the summer just 
past, from ten to twelve thousand slaves. Another per- 
son states, from reliable evidence, that whole families 
are moving with slaves from Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Mksouri, Mr, Kowe, under date of May 13, at Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, on his way to the Pacific, writes to 
the paper of which he was recently the editor, the "Bel- 
fast Journal," Maine : " I have seen as many as a dozen 
teams going along wifh timr families of slaves." And 
Mr. Eoggs, once Governor of Missouri, now a resident 
of Cahfomia, is cLuoted as writing to a friend at home as 
follows : " If your sons will bring out two or three ne- 
groes who can cook and attend at a hotel, your brother 
will pay cash for them at a good profit, and take it as a 
great favor." 
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After these things, to which many more might be 
added, it will not be denied, that, in order to secure 
Freedom in the Territories, there must be direct and 
early prohibition of Slavery by Act of Congress. 

POSITION OY THE TREE-SOIL PARTY. 
The way is now prepared to consider our precise posi- 
tion with regard to the accumulating nggtessions of the 
Slave Power, revealed especially in recent eflbrts to ex- 



WUmot Proviso- — To the end that the country and 
the age may not witness the foul sin of a Eepublie ded- 
icated to Freedom pouring into vast unsettled lands, as 
into the veins of an infant, the festering poison of Slav- 
ery, destined, as time advances, to show itself only in 
cancer and leprous disease, we pledge ourselves to unre- 
mitting endeavors for the passage of tlie Wilmot Proviso, 
or some other form of Coi^essionaJ enactment prohib- 
iting Slavery in the Territories, without equivocation or 
compromise of any kind. 

Opposition, to Slavery wh&i-ever we are responsrhle for 
it. — But we do not content ourselves with opposing this 
last act of agression. We go further. Not only from 
desire to bring the National Government back again to 
the spirit of the Fathers, but also from deep convictions 
of morals and religion, is our hostility to Slavery de- 
rived. Slavery is wrong ; nor can any human legislation 
elevate into any i-espectabdity the blasphemy of tyranny, 
that man can hold property in his fellow-man. Slavery, 
we repeat, is wrong, and therefore we cannot sanction 
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it. In these convictions will be found tlie measure of 
our duties. 

Wherever we are responsible for Slavery, we oppose 
it. Our opposition is coextensive witii our responsi- 
bility. In the States Slavery is sustained by local law ; 
and although we are compelled to share the stigma upon 
the fair fame of tlie country which its presence inflicts, 
yet it receives no direct sanction at our hands. "We are 
not responsible for it there. The National Government, 
in which we are represented, is not respousible for it 
there. The evil is not at our own particular doors. But 
Slavery everywhere under the Constitution of the United 
States, everywhere under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the National Grovernment, everywhere under the na- 
tional flag, is at our own pai'ticular doors. The free- 
men of the North are responsible for it equally with the 
traffickers in flesh who haunt the shambles of the South. 
Nor win this responsibihty cease, so long as Slavery 
continues to exist in the District of Columbia, in any 
Territories of the United States, ' or anywhere on the 
high seas, beneath the protecting flag of the Eepublic. 
The fetters of every slave within these jurisdictions are 
bomicl and clasped by the votes of Massachusetts. Their 
chains, as they clank, seem to say, " Massachusetts does 
this outrage." 

Di-Boree of the National Government from Slavery. — 
This must not be any longer. Let the woi'd go forth, 
J that the National Government shall be divorced frem all 
support of Slavery, and shall never hereafter sanction 
it. So doing, it will be brought back to the condition 
and character which it enjoyed at the adoption of the 
Constitution. 
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The National Govemmeni miist he on tJie side of Free- 
dom. — Accomplishing these specific changes, a new tone 
■will be given to the Republic. The Slave Power wiU be 
broken, and Slavery driven from its present intreneh- 
ments under the National Government. The influence 
of such a change will be incalculabla The whole weight 
of the Government wiU then be taken from the side of 
Slavery, where it has been placed by the Slave Power, 
and put on tlie side of Freedom, according to the original 
purposes and aspirations of its founders. This of itself 
is an end for which to labor earnestly in the spirit of 
the Constitution, Let it never be forgotten, as the pole- 
star of our policy, that the National Gk)vemment must 
be placed, openly, actively, and perpetually, on tlie side 
of Freedom. 

It must ie opeitly on the side of Freedom. There must 
be no equivocation, concealment, or reserve. It must 
not, like the witches in Macbeth, " palter in a double 
sense." It must avow itself distinctly and firmly the 
enemy of Slavery, and thus give to the friends of Free- 
dom, now struggling throughout the Slave States, tlie 
advantage of its countenance. 

It must he actively on the side of Freedom. It cannot be 
content with simply bearing its testimony. It must act. 
Within the constitutional sphere of its influence, it must 
, be felt as the enemy of Slavery. It must now exert 
itself foe Freedom as zealously and effectively as for 
many years it has exerted itself for Slavery. 

It must he perpetuaily on the side of Freedom. It must 
not be uncertain, vacillating, or temporary, in this be- 
neficent policy, but fixed and constant, so that hereafter 
it shall know no change. 

In our endeavors to give the Government this ele- 
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vated character we are cheered hy high examples, whose 
opinions have already been adduced. We ask only that 
the Eepublic should once more he inspired by their 
spirit and he guided by their counsels. Let it join 
with Jefferson in open, uncompromising hostility to 
Slavery. Let it unite with Franklin in giving counU- 
nanc& to the cause of Emancipation, and in stepping to 
the very verge of the power -vested in it for discouraging 
ev&ry species of traffic in the persons of our fellow-men. 
Let all its officers and menihera follow Wasliington, de- 
claring, that, in any legislative effort for the alrolition of 

Slavery, THEIE SUFFRACfES shall never be W 4NTI«(x 

Other National Matters. — Such are the principles of 
this Convention on the national c[uestion ot Slavery. 
Other matters of national interest, on which the opin- 
ions of tlie party have been often expiessed ire of a 
subordinate character. These are: cheip postage the 
abolition of all unnecessary ofRces and siUnes elec- 
tion of civil officers, so far as may be practicable, by 
the people ; retrenchment of the expenses and patron- 
age of the National Government ; improvement of rivers 
and harbors; and free grants to actual settlers of the 
public lands in reasonable portions. 

Administration of General Taylor. — In support of 
these principles we felt it our duty to oppose the eleo- 
tion of General Cass and General Taylor, ~ both being 
brought forward under the influence of the Slave Power: 
the first openly pledged against the Wilmot Proviso; 
and the second a large slaveholder and recent purchaser 
of slaves, who was not known, by any acts or declared 
opinions, to be hostile in any way to Slavery, or even 
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to ite extension, and who, from position, and from the 
declarations of friends and neighbors, was supposed to 
he friendly to that institution. General Taylor was 
elected by the people. And now, while it becomes all 
to regard his administration with candor, we cannot 
foi^et our duty to the cause wliich brings us together. 
His most ardent supporters will not venture the asser- 
tion that his conduct will beai' the test of the principles 
here declared, "We look in va n tci any tcl en tliat tie 
National Government, wliile in hib hands will be placed 
openly, actively, and perpetually on the side of Free- 
dom, Indeed, all that any Tiee Soil supporters 
vouchsafe in his behalf is the insurance that, should 
the Wilmot Proviso receive the sanction of both branch- 
es of Congress, — should it prevail in the House of 
Eepresentatives, and then in that citadel of Slavery, the 
American Senate, — the "second Washington," as our 
President is called, will decline to assume the responsi- 
bility of arresting its final passage by the Presidential 
Veto. This is all Tlie first Washington freely de- 
clared his affinity with Antislavery Societies, and that 
in support of any legislative measure for the abohtion 
of Slavery his supfeage should never be wanting. 

The character of the Administration may be inferred 
from other circumstances. 

First. The Slave Power continues to hold its lion's 
share in the cabinet, and in diplomatic posts abroad, — 
thus ruling the coimtry at home, and representing it 
in foreign lands. At the last Presidential election, the 
number of votes cast in the Slave States, exclusive of 
South Carolina, where the electors are chosen by the 
Legislature, was 844,890, while the number cast in the 
Free States was 2,027,016. And yet there are four per- 
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sons in the cabinet from the Slave States, and three 
only from the Pree States, while a Slaveholding Pi'esi- 
dent presides over all. The diplomatic representation 
of the country at Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Frank- 
fort, Madrid, Lisbon, Naples, Chdi, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Buenos Ayres, is now confided to 
persons from Slaveholding States. At Eome our Ee- 
public is represented by the son of the great adversary 
of the WOmot Proviso, at the Hague by a life-long 
Louisianian, at Brussels by the son-in-law of John C. 
Calhoun, and at Berlin by a late Senator who was re- 
warded with this high appointment in consideration of 
service to Slaveiy, while tlie principles of Freedom 
abroad are confided to the anxious care of the recently 
appointed Minister to England, But tliis is not alL 

Secondly. The President, through one of his official 
organs at Washington, tln-eatens to " frown indignant- 
ly" upon the movements of friends of Freedom at the 
North, though he has had no word of indignation, and 
no frown, for the schemes of disunion openly put forth 
by friends of Slavery at the South. 

Thirdly. Mr. Clayton, as Secretary of State, in de- 
fiance of justice, and in mockery of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, refuses a national passport 
to a free colored citizen, alleging, that, by a nde of his 
Department, passports are not granted to colored per- 
sons. In marked contrast are the laws of Massachu- 
setts, recognizing such persons as citizens, — and also 
those words of gratitude and commendation, in wluch 
General Jackson, after the Battle of New Orleans, ad- 
dressed the black soldiers who had shared, with " noble 
enthusiasm," " the perils and glory of tlicir wMU fdlma- 
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FourtUy. The Post-Office Department, in a formal 
communicatioii with regard to wJiat are called " incen- 
diary publications," announces that the Postmaster- 
Gener^ "leaves the whole snhject to the discretion of 
postmasters under the authority of State Governments." 
Here is no solitary word of indignation that the mails 
of the United States are exposed to lawless interruption 
from partisans of Slavery. The Post-Office, intrusted 
to a son of New England, assumes an abject neutrality, 
wliile letters committed to its care are rifled at the in- 
stigation of the Slave Power, 

Surely we cannot err in declaring that an adminis- 
tration cannot be entitled to our support, -which, during 
the short career of a few mouths only, is marked by 
such instances of subserviency to the Slave Power, and 
of infidelity to the great principles of Freedom. 

Ifecessity of our Organiiiation. — Such is the national 
position of our party. We are a national party, estab- 
lished for national purposes, such as can be accom- 
plished by a national party only. If the principles 
which we have at heart were supported openly, actively, 
constantly by either of tlie other parties, there would 
be no occasion for our oi^nization. But whatever may 
have been, or whatever may now be, the opinions of 
individual members, it is undeniable, that, as national 
parties, tiiey have never opposed Slavery in any form, 
Neither has ever sustained any measure for the abolition 
of Slavery in the District of Columbia, hut, on the con- 
trary, discoimtenanced all such measures. Neither has 
ever opposed, in any form, the coastwise slave-trade 
under the flag of the United States. Neither has ever 
I the extension of Slavery. Neither has ever 
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striven to divorce the National Government from Slav- 
ery. Neither lias ever labored to place the National 
Government openly, actively, and perpetually on the 
side of Freedom, Nor is there any assurance, satisfac- 
tory to persons not biased by political associations, that 
either of these o^anizations will ever, as a national 
parip, espouse the cause of Freedom. 

Circumstances in the very constitution of these par- 
ties render it diflicult, if not impossible, for them to act 
in this behalf. Constructed subtly with a view to politi- 
cal success, they are spread everjTvhere throughout the 
Union, and the principles which they uphold are pruned 
and modified to meet existing sentiment in different 
parts of the country. Neither can venture, as a party, 
to place itself on the side of Freedom, liecause, by such 
a course, it would disaffect that slaveholding support 
which is essential to its pohtical success. The Anti- 
slavery resolutions adopted by legislatures at the North 
are regarded as expressions of uidividual or local opinion 
only, and not suffered to control the action of the nation- 
al party. To such an extent is this carried, that Wliiga 
of Massachusetts, professing immitigable hostility to 
Slavery, recently united in support of a candidate for 
the Presidency in whose behalf the eminent slavehold- 
ing Whig, Mr. Berrien, had " implored his fellow-citizens 
of Geoigia, "Wliig and Democratic, to forget for a time 
their party divisions, and to know each other only as 
Southern men." 

Fellow-citizens, individuals in each of the old par- 
ties strove in vain to produce a change, and to muke 
them exponents of growing Antislavery sentiments. At 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, in the great Conventions of 
these parties. Slavery triumphed. So strongly were they 
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Ijotli aiTayed against Ereedom, and so unrelenting were 
they in ostracism of its generous supporters, — of all 
who had written or spoken in its behalf, — that it is 
not going too far to say, that, if Jefferson, or Franklin, 
or Washington could have descended from his sphere 
above, and revisited the countiy which he had nobly 
dedicated to Freedom, he could not, with his well- 
known and recorded opinions against Slavery, liave 
received a nomination for the Presidency from either 
of these Conventions. 

To maintain the principles of Freedom, as set forth in 
this Address, it might be well for us to take a lesson 
from the old parties, — to learn from them the impor- 
tance of perseverance and union, and thus to see the 
value of a distinct political organization, — -and, profit- 
ing by these instructions, to direct the efforts of the 
friends of Freedom everywhere throughout the countiy 
into this clianneL 

OBJECTIONS. 



There are objections from various q^uartoi-s to the es- 
tablishment of our party, — some ui^ed in ignorance, 
some in the sophist spirit, which would " make the worse 
appear the better reason." Glance at them. 

Sirigle Idea. — It is often said that it is a party of a 
sii^le idea. This is a phrase, and notliing mora The 
moving cause and animatii^ soul of our party is the 
idea of Freedom. But this idea is manifold in charac- 
ter and influence. It is the idea of the Declaration of 
Independence. It is the great idea of the founders of 
the Republic. In adopting it as the paramount prin- 
ciple of our movement we declare our purpose to carry 
out the Great Idea of our institutions, as originaily es- 
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tablishetl. In other words, it is our lofty aim to bring 
back the administration of the Government to the stand- 
ard of a Christian Democracy, with a sincere and wide 
regai-d for Human Eights, ■ — ■ that it may be in reality, 
as in name, a Eepublic. With the comprehensive cause 
of Freedom are associated in our vows, as has been 
ali'eady seen, other questior^ important to tlie well- 
being of the people. Nor is there any cause by which 
maiJciud can he advanced that is not embraced by our 
aspirations. " I am a man, and r^rd nothing human 
as fore^n to me," was the sentiment of the Roman poet, 
who had once been a slave ; and these words may be 
adopted as the motto of our movement. 

Sectional, or against the Smith. — Again, it is said that 
ours is a sectional party; and the charge is sometimes 
put in another form, — tliat it is a party against the South. 
The significant words of Washington are quoted to warn 
the country t^inst " geographical " questions.^ Now, if 
we proposed any system of measures calculated to exclude 
absolutely any "geographical" portion of the eountiy 
from the benefit of the general laws and Constitution 
of the United States, or to operate exclusively and by 
name upon any " geograpliical " section, — or perhaps, if 
we proposed to interfere with Slavery in the States, — 
1 " In contemplating the oauoes which may distnrb mir Union, it ooaura 
PS matter of BerLous coiioera, that nny gronnct should hniQ been furnished 
for cberacteiixiug parties by seogrt^ieal discriminotione, Ntaibeix &nd 
Soalhem, Atlantic and Wetter«! whonce deBigning men mny endenvor to 
exeite a belief thiit there [9 a real diferenca of local interesta and tibwb. 
One of the eipedientji of party to acquire infiuauee within pnrticuinr dii- 
trlot! I9 to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts Tou cnn- 
not shield yourselves too much ngainst the jealousies and lienrt-bumings 
which spring from tliesa misreptesentations ; tliey tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bocmd together by fratornai affeoUon." — 
Fai-emll Addi-eae: Writiagi, ad. Sparks, Vol, XII. p. 221. 
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there might he some ground for this charge ; hiit, as we 
propose to act against Slavery only where it exists un- 
der the National Government, and where this Govern- 
ment is responsible for it, nohody can say that we are 
sectional, or i^ainst the South. Oiir aim is in no respect 
sectional, but in every respect national. It is in no 
respect against the South, but against the Evil Spirit 
having its home at the South, which has obtained the 
control of the Government. As vrell might it he said 
that Jefferson, Franklin, and Wasliington were sectional, 
and against the South. 

It is tnie that at present a large portion of the party 
are at the North ; but if our cause is sectional on this 
account, then is the Tariff sectional, hecause its chief 
supporters are also in the North. 

Unquestionably there is a particular class of individ- 
uals against whom we are obliged to act. These are the 
slave-masters, wherever situated throughout the country, 
constituting, according to recent calculations, not more 
than 248,000 in all. Those most interested are prob- 
ably not more tlian 100,000. For years thia band has 
acted against the whole country, and subjugated it to 
Slavery Surely it does not become them, or their par- 
tisans to complim thit an effcrt is now made to rally 
the ^ihole countiy a^fiinbt their tyranny. There ai-e 
man> w he forget that the lai^er portion of the people at 
the South ire non slaveholders interested equally with 
ourselves — nay, more than we are — in the overthrow 
of that power which has so long dictated its disastrous 
and discreditable policy. To these we may ultimately 
look for support, so soon as our movement is able to 
fmnish them with the needful hope and strength. 

If at the present moment our efforts seem in any 
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respect soctioual or against the South, it is simply be- 
cause the chief opponents of our principles are there. 
But our principles are not sectional ; tliey are applicable 
to the whole Union, — nay, more, to all the human race. 
They are universal as Man. 

Interference with other Parties. — Again, it is some- 
times said that we interfere with the other pailjea. Tliis 
is true. And it is necessary, because tlie other parties 
do not represent the principles which we consider of 
paramount importance. No intelligent person, careful 
and honest in his statements, will undertake to say that 
either of them does represent these. Failing thus, they 
are unworthy of support. They do not embody the 
great ideas of the Eepubhc. 

Here again it is important to distinguish between in- 
dividuals and the parties to which they adhere. There 
are many, doubtless, in both the old parties, who sub- 
scribe to oiu" principles, but still hug the belief that 
these principles can be best carried into action by the 
parties to which they are respectively attached. Influ- 
enced by the common bias, which indisposes distrust of 
the political party with which they have been associated, 
they continue in the companionship early adopted, and 
often learn to combat for an organization, which, as a. 
wlwle, is hostile to the very principles they have at 
heart. Most cej-tainb/ his devotion to Freedom may well 
ie questioned, who adheres to a natioiicd party which de- 
clines to he the organ of Freedom,. He only is in earnest 
who places Freedom above party, and does not hesitate 
to leave a party which neglects to serve Freedom, Such 
men we trust to welcome in lai^e numbers from both 
the oM organizations. 
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Alleged Injurkius Injlue^iees in iJie Slave Stales. — 
Once more, it is said that the Antislaveiy Movement 
at the North, and particularly its political form, have 
caused unnecessary irritation among slave-owners, and 
thwarted a more proper movement at the South. It 
is sometimes declared that we have not promoted, but 
rather retarded, the cause of Emancipation. 

To this let it be said, in the first place, that our 
direct and primary object is not Emancipation in the 
States, but the establishment of Freedom eveiywhere 
under the National Government; and there is reason to 
believe that we have already done something towards 
the accompHshment of this object. By the confes- 
sion of slaveholders themselves, in one of the recent 
" Addi'esses " put forth from their conclave at Wash- 
ington, it appears that we have not labored in vain. 
" This agitation, and the use of means," says the Ad- 
dress prepared by Mr. Berrien, "have been continued 
with more or less activity for a series of years, not vnth- 
out doing itiuch towards effecting the object intended." 
Take course, fellow-citizens, from tliis confession, and 
do not doubt that your continued effoite must finally 
prevail 

But, in the second place, whatever may have been the 
temporary shock to Emancipation in the Slave States, 
it wiR not be denied by candid minds that the efforts 
in the Noi-th have hastened the great day of Freedom. 
They have encouraged its friends in Kentucky, Missouri, 
Vii^inia, Maryland, and Tennessee, and have contributed 
to diffuse the information and awaken the generous re- 
solve which are so much needed. Nor can it be doubted, 
that, if the North had continued silent, Mr. Clay, in 
Kentucky, and Mr. Benton, in Missouri, would both have 
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been silent. Witliout the moral support of the Pree 
States, these powerful statesmen would have sliruuk from 
the nneq^ual battle. Let lis, then, continue to plead, be- 
lieving that no honest, earnest voice for Freedom caji 
be in vain. And let us be sure to vote so as best to 
promote this cause, extorting yet other confessions, from 
other conclaves of slaveholders, that we are " doing imich 



Why carry the Question of Slavery into Statu Elec- 
tions ? — Having thus reviewed the objections to our or- 
ganization as a National Movement, applying its prin- 
ciples as a test in the choice of national officers, it only 
i-emains to meet one other objection, founded on its 
introduction into State elections. Here we might con- 
tent ourselves by replying, that we are a national party, 
and, as such, simply follow the example of both the 
other parties. Prom the beginning of the Government 
the necessity of such a course has been recognized and 
acted upon uniformly by these parties ; and it does not 
become them now to q^uestion its propriety, when rec(^- 
nized and acted upon by us. 

But, independent of example, we are led to this course 
by conviction of its necessity, in the maintenance, of 
our great cause. It is our duty so to cast our votes on 
all occasions as to promote the principles we have at 
heart. And it would be wrong to disregard the experi- 
ence of political history, both at home and abroad, which 
teaches that it is through the constant, well-directed 
oi^nization of party tliat these are best maintained. 
The influence already exerted over both the old parties, 
and over the general sentiment of the country, affords 
additional encouragement. Assuming, then, what few 
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will he so liardy aa to deny, that it is proper for people 
to combine in parties for tlie promotion of eherislied con- 
victions, it follows, as an irresistible conseqitenoe, that 
this combination should be made most effective for the 
purpose in view. What is worth doing is worth well 
doing. If men unite in constructing the powerful and 
complex machine of a political organization, it must be 
rendered complete, and thoroughly competent to its 
work. 

Now it will be apparent to those familiar with poKti- 
eal transactions, that such an oi^nization, acting only 
in National elections, and suspenfbng its exertions in 
State elections, cannot effectually do its work. People 
acting antogoniatieally in State elections cannot be 
brought to act harmoniously in National elections. It 
is practically impossible to have one permanent party 
in National affairs and another in State affairs. Such a 
course would cause uncertainty and ultimate disorgan- 
ization. 

Peculiar local interests may control certain local elec- 
tions. These constitute the exceptions, and not the 
rule. They arise where, within the locality, a greater 
sum of good may be accomplished by sustainii^ a cer- 
tain person, independent of party, than by voting strict- 
ly according to party. But it is clear that such instan- 
ces cannot be freq^uent without impairing the efficiency 
of the movement. 

It is natural that parties in our country should take 
their strongest complexion from National affairs, because 
these affairs are of the most absorbing interest. Justly 
important as is the election of Municipal and State offi- 
cers, we feel that they are of less importance than the 
election of a President of the United States, — as the 
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eliaracter of the State Government, wliose influence ia 
conflned to a limited sphere, is of leas importance 
than that of the National Government, whose influence 
embraces all the States, and reaches to foreign lands.. 
Therefore the oi^nizations of imrty in tlie States are 
properly treated as subordinate, thoi^h ancillary, to the 
National oi^nizations. They are branches or limbs, 
which repay the strength they derive from the gi'eat 
trunk by helping to extend in aU directions its protect- 
ing power. But these branches cannot be lopped oiP 
or neglected. 

Again, the influence of each individual is of impor- 
tance. But the State itself ia a compound individual, 
and just in proportion to its size and character it is 
important that it should be arrayed as a powerful unit 
in support of our organization. In this way its influ- 
ence can be brought to bear most eifectually upon the 
National Government in support of our principles. 

FeUow-citizens, the question again recurs, " Are you 
for I^edom, or are you for Slavery ?" If you are for 
Freedom, do not hesitate to support the National party 
dedicated to this cause. Strive in aU ways to extend 
its influence, to enlarge its means of efficiency, and to 
consolidate ita strength. And consider well, that this 
can be accomplished only by casting your votes for 
those who, while avowing our principles, are willing to 
sacrifice ancient party ties in order to maintain them. 
By her towns, counties, and districts, by her executive 
and legislative departments, Massachusetts must call iip- 
on the National Government to change from the policy 
of Slavery to the policy of Freedom. Massaelnisetts must 
reftise to supjmrt any Gmemmeni which does not hearken 
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Local Matt&TS. — -The sentiments wliicli inspire the 
Party of Freedom in opposition to Slavery must nat- 
urally control their conduct on all questions of local 
policy. Priends of Human Eiglits, they cannot regard 
■with indifference anything by which these are impaired. 
Iteeognizii^ Justice and Beneficence as the end and aim 
of Government, they must sympathize with all effoi'ta to 
extend their sway. Let the Government be ever just. 
Let it be ever beneficent. Abuses and wrongs will then 
disappear, and the State will stand forth in the moral 

■dignity of trae manhood. If there be anything in the 
Commonwealth inconsistent with tliese sentiments, it 
must be changed. This should be done in no spirit of 
political empiricism, but with an honest and intelligent 
regard to practical results. 

There is complaint in many, and even opposite quar- 
ters, of n^umerous corporations annually established by 
our Legislature, of the considerable time thus consumed 
in special legislation, and, still further, of the influence 
thesejJeiporations are able to exert over political affairs, 

^^^^nsing a patronage exceeding that of the National 
Gflvemment withm the borders of our State Without 
considenng these tilings in detail, it is impossible to 
avoid calling attention to the perverse influence from 
this source. Of this we can speak ^uth knowledge. 
The efforts to place the National Government on the side 
of Freedom have received Httle sympathy from corpo- 
rations, or from persons largely interested in them, but 
have rather encountered their opposition, sometimes con- 
cealed, sometimes open, often bitter and vindictiva It 
is easy to explain this. In corporations is the Money 
Power of the Commonwealth. Thus far the instinct 
of property has proved stronger in Massachusetts than 
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the instinct of Freedom. The Money Power has joined 
hands with the Slave Power. Seliiah, gmsping, subtle, 
tyrannieal, like its ally, it will not brook opposition. It 
claims the Commonwealth as its own, and too success- 
fully enlists in its support that needy talent and easy 
vu'tue which are req^uired to maintain its sway. Per- 
haps the true remedy for this evil will be found in a 
more enlightened public sentiment; meanwhile we must 
do what we can to restrain this influence, by watchful 
legislation, if need he, hut especially by directing against 
it the finger-point of a generous indignation. 

The natural influence of the , Money Power is still 
further increased by defects in our present system of 
Representation. The lai^e cities, particularly Boston, 
electing Eepresentatives by a general ticket, are able to 
return a compact del^ation, united in political opinions, 
while the country, through divisions into small towns, 
is practically subdivided into districts, and chooses Rep- 
resentatives differing in opinions. A careful estimate 
of the influence thus wrought wiU show that Boston 
alone, actually casting 13,000 votes, is able to neutralize 
the 26,000 votes east by aU western Massachusetts, 
including Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, and Hamp- 
den. The large cities, which are the seat of the Money 
Power, are thus able, though a minority, to control the 
State. Like the Slave Power, they are stroi^ from union. 
This abuse calls for amendment ; and it will be for the 
friends of our cause to urge such measures as tlie ne- 
cessity of the case requires. 

Our Candidates. — In -the fulfilment of our duty to 
sustain om- principles at all times, in all elections, Ka- 
tional or State, we have nominated Hon. Stephen C. 
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Phillips, of Salem, as our candidate for Governor. With 
confidence and pride we ask for him youi' siipport. Few 
in the community, by a long series of beneficent ser- 
vices, have entitled themselves to the same degree of 
kindly regard. In him we find a liberal education 
blended with a liberal spirit, — the experience and the 
wealth of the successful merchant turned into the chan- 
nels of Benevolence, and the influence earned by vari- 
ous labors, in various posts of honor and trust, conse- 
crated to Human Improvement. All the gi'eat causes 
which are doing so much to renovate the age, Tem- 
pei-ance. Education, Peace, Freedom, have in bito a 
discreet, practical, devoted, self-sacrificing friend. For- 
merly associated with the AVIi^ party, and a member of 
Congress, chosen by .Whig votes, he set the example of 
renouncing his party, when it became openly faitliless 
to Freedom, and by unreserved and noble effort has 
done much to strengthen the movement in which we 
are engaged. 

As candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, we nominate 
Hon. John Mills, of Springfield, a gentleman of spot- 
less life, with ample experience in many spheres of 
action, formerly an honored member of the Democratic 
party, who has filled responsible stations under the Gov- 
ernments of tlie State and the itTation, and who, like 
Mr. Phillips, has testified his fidelity to Freedom by 
renouncing the party to which he belonged. 



FeUow-citizens such ue our jiinLiiles, and such our 
candidates. Jem us m then suuwit. Join us, all 
who love Freedom ■^nd hate &la-\ei-y Join us, all who 
cherish the Constitution and the Union. Help us in 
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endeavors to crown them again with their early virtue. 
Join us, all who reverence the memory of the fathers, 
and would have their spirit once more animate the 
Republic, Join na, all who would have the National 
Government administered in the spirit of Freedom, and 
not hi the spirit of Slavery. The occasion is urgent. 
Active, resolute exertions must be made. It doea not 
become the sons of the Pilgrims, and tlie sons of the 
Eevolution, to be neutral in this contest. Such was 
not the temper of their fatliera. In such a contest 
neutrality is treason to Human Eights. In questions 
'merely political an honest man may stand neuter' ; but 
what true heart can be neuter, when the distinct ques- 
tion is put, which we now address to the people of 
Massachusetts, " Are you for Freedom, or are you for 
Slavery ? " 

Finally, we appeal to the moral and religious senti- 
ments of the Commonwealth. "When these are thorough- 
ly moved, there can be no question of the result. We 
invoke the sympathy of the pulpit. Let it preach de- 
livemnce to the captive. We call upon good men of 
aU sects and all parties to lend their supiwrt. You 
all agiee m our principles Do not practically oppose 
them by continued adhesion to a national party hostile 
to them Join in proclaiming them thiough the new 
Party ot Freedom 

The Resolution" it the doie of the Ailflrps'; iio omitt.il him^ m 
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WASHINGTON AN ABOLITIONIST. 

EE TO TciE Boston Daily Atlas, Skpteubee 27, 1849. 



The Address to tlio People of MassacliusotSs, ndopled by the Fi'ee- 
Soil Conveiitiuu, was violently attacked, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing reply, written at a hotel in New York, where Mr. Sumner 
happeoed to be staj'ing, when he saw tlie criticiiim. 

New Youk, Ibtisq Hotel, September 27, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN, — My atteutiou has beeo directed 
to-day to an article in your paper of the 25th Sep- 
tember, entitled " Mr. Sumner and his Authorities," in 
■which I am eiiai^ed, among other things, with misrep- 
resenting the opinions of Washington, particularly ia 
the following sentence in the Address recently adopt- 
ed hy the Free Soil r'on\ention -it Woiceiter — 

"The first WMhmgtin freely dedaied his flfflnitY with 
Antislavery Societies and that in support of ^ny legishtive 
measure for the nholition of '^laverj his sHffiafre ahouH 
never be wanting " 

A more familiar acq^uaintance with the opinions of onr 
great exemplar would have prevented the wntei m the 
Atlas fram falsely accusing a neighbor. It would have 
prevented, him from saying that the letter to Robert 
Morris, from which part of the above statement is 
drawn, was written more than ten years before the adop- 
tion of the National Constitution, and from dating it in 
1776, when the letter in reality bears date in 1786. 
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I will not doubt your willingness to repair the in- 
justice you have allowed in the columus of the Atlas, 
and therefore ask you to publish this note, with the 
accompanying extracts, showing the opinions of Wash- 
ington. 

By these it will appear that "Washington freely de- 
clared to Erissot de AVarville, in a conversation which 
took place in 1788, and was published in 1791, that he 
rejoiced in what was doing in other States for the eman- 
cipation of the negroes, — that he sincerely desired the 
extension of it to his own country, — and, contrary to 
the opinions of many Virginians, expi-essly said (liat Jie 
wished the formatitni of an Antislav&ry Society, and that 
he would second such a society. 

It will appear, also, that Washington said to Robert 
Morris, in a letter dated April 12, 1786, that in sup- 
port of any legislative measure for the abolition of 
Slavery his suffrage should not be wanting, — that he 
said to Lafayette, in a letter dated May 10, 1786, that 
gradual emancipation certainly might and assuredly 
ought to be effected, and tliat, too, by legislative author- 
ity, — that he said to John F. Mercer, in a letter dated 
September 9, 1786, that it was among his first wishes 
to see some plan adopted by which Slavery in this 
country may be abolished by law, — that he said to Sir 
John Sinckir, in a letter dated December 11, 1796, 
that Maryland and Yii^nia must have, and at a period 
not remote, laws for the gradual abolition of Slavery, — 
and tliat by his will, dated July 9, 1790 [1799], he 
expressly emancipated his slaves. 

Thus acting, and thus constantly avowing his senti- 
ments in favor of the abolition of Slavery, Washington 
is properly called an Abolitionist. 
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I cannot close without correcting the insinuation of 
the writer in the Atlas, that it is my wish, or tliat it is 
the wish of the Free-Soil i>arty to interfere, through 
Congress, with Slavery in the States. This is a mistake. 
Our position is this. They who are responsible for Slav- 
ery should abolish it. Our duties are coextensive with 
our responsibilities. We at the Nortli are responsible 
for Slavery everywhere within the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, and it is here tliat we should exert ourselves, ac- 
cording to the principles of Washington, to abolish it by 
l^islative action. 

Still further, our sympathies and God-speed must at- 
tend every effort in the States to remove this great evil. 
We should join with Washington in his exclamation to 
Lafayette, on learning that this philanthropic Frencli- 
man had purchased an estate in Cayenne, with the view 
of emancipating the slaves on it : " Would to God a lilce 
spirit might diffuse itself generally into the minds of 
the people of this country ! " 

I will not trouble you with any comment on the 
other criticisms upon me by the i,vriter in the Atlas. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Charles Sumner. 

To THE EoiiOKS Of rnE Atlas. 



OPINIONS OF WASHINGTON ON SLATERT. 

" Ho has ncvcrtholiss (mnst I snj it 1) a numerons crowd of slaves ; 
but they nre treated with the greatest humanity, — well fed, well clothed, 
and kept to moderate labor ; they bless God without ceasing for having 
^ren them so gooil a master, It is a task worth<^ of a soul so elevated, 
so pure, and so disintercaied, to begin iho revolution in Virpnia, to 
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prepare the wr.y for llie etoancipaiioa of the negroes, Tliis greiit maa 
dedarid to me thai lie rejoiced oi whtti uxuf doing in oilier States on this sub- 
jecit titat he sincereltf </esir&i the es^tension of it in kis oivn country ; but Jie 
dill not diiisemble that there were still many obstacles to be oveiiMnie, — 
tiiat it was dangerous to stiike tooiigorously at ft prejuUioe which had 
begDD to diminish, — tha^ time, patience, and information would not ^il 
to vanquisli it. Almost all the Virgitdans, added he believe that the 
liberty of the blacks cannot soon become general Ths a tlie saion vAi/ 
thy wish aal to form a locieli/, which may give dan^e ous deas to their 
slaves. There is another obstacle: the groat planta ons of nl h the , 
State is composed, render it necessary lor men to 1 ve bo d pc -sed Ihut 
Jrequent meettiigs of a aocintg tmuld he diffivaU. 

" I replied, that the Virginians WL-ro in an e ror — I at ev d ntly, 
sooner or later, the negroes would obtain their liberty eyerywl ere. It is, 
then, for the interest uf your uonntrymen to prepare the way to such a 
revolution, by endeavoring to reconcile the restitution of the rights of the 
blacks with the interest of the whites. The mefoia necensarg to be taken 
tothii effka am only be the work of a sociKir ; and it is worthy the 
Saviour of America to put himself at their head, and to open the door 
of liberty to three hundred thousand unhappy beings of his own State. 
He told me thai lie desired the funtuOiaa of a sociiitt, and tkul he would 
s^xiid it; but that he did not think the moment favorable." — Conner- 
salion lOi'ift Washing/on, oi the New Tro.i'elf ofBrismt de WaxoiUe in the 
Ihited Slates in 1788, publis&edia 1791, and traiis/atedia 1792. 

" I can only say, that there is not ft man living who wishes more sin- 
cerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it [Slavery] ; 
but there is only one proper and efffectnni modehv which it can bonpcora- 
plished, and that is by /fji'flif'ii-e nirfWiVy; and thin, as far ns vti/ suffrage 
mil go. fkall newer be wojiliiig," — Letter of Washington to Bubert Morris, 
April 12, 1788. 

" The benevolence of yonr heart, my dear Marqnis, is so conepiouous 
upon all occasions, that I never wonder at any fresh prooft of it ; bat 
your late purchase of an estate in the Colony of Cayenne, with a view 
of em/BKipaliaQ Ihf etavn on it, is a generous and noble proof of your 
hnmanity. Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally into the 
minds of the people of this eoanlry I But I despair of seeing it. Some 
petitions were presented to the Assembly, at its last session, for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery ; but they ntald scarcely obt^n a reading. To set the 
slaves nflont at once ivonld, I really believe, he productive of much in- 
convenience and mischief; bat by degrees it certainly might and nssiiredly 
ought to be effedtd, and thai, too, ly legiilatttie aa/Jiority." — Letter of Wash- 
ington to Lafai/etle, May 10, 17g6. 
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" I never mean, unless some pnrticulaf circumstances should compel 
ma to ic, to possess ouotlier slave by purchaao, it being ai»o»g i»i) Jirnl 
ivis^s to see some ptuB adopted bg iDhich Siai^y in tkii muntr^ may be abo/- 
islied by late," — Leila' of Washington to John i\ Mercer, liepletitber 9, 
1786. 

" From what I have said, you wil! percdve tiint the preHcnt prices of 
lands in Pennsylvania afe higher tlian they are in Marjlaad and Vir- 
l^inia, although they are not of superior quality, .... [among other 
reawns] because there are taws here Jbr the gradual abotitioa of Slavern, 
which neithei' of the two States above mentioned have at present, liuf 
inhicli noOdng is more cerlaia than thai tJiey must hare, and at a period not 
remote." — Lata- of Washington If Sir John Sinclair, December II, 1796. 

" Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire that all the 
slaves whom I liold in mj own right shall receive their freedom. To 
emancipate them during her life would, tliongh earnestly wished by mo, 
be attended with such insuperable dil!icultjes, on account of their inter- 
mixture by mnrrisge with the dower negroes, aa to eseiie the most pain- 
ful sensations, if not disagreeable consequences to the latter, while both 
descriptions are in the occupancy of the same proprietor ; it not being 
in my power, tmdcr the tenure bj which the dower negroes are held, to 

manumit them And I do, mormver, most pointedly and nwat mJ- 

emnly enjoin it upon my executors hereafier named, or the suraimrs of them, 
to see that this clause resps^ing staves, and even/ part thereof, be rdigioasly 
faljilled at the epoch ai lehich it is dire»Hed to take place, witlMut ernaion, 
iteglecl, or dAty, after the crops which may then be on the ground are 
harvested, particularly as it respects the aged and infirm ; seeing that a 
regular and permanent fund be established for their sapport, as long as 
there are subjects requiring it ; nob trusting to the uncertain provision 
to be made by iudividaala." — Waslanglon's Will, dated July 9, 1790 
[1799J 
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EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW: 

tJNCO]<rSTITUTIONALITY OF SEPARATE COLORED 
SCHOOLS IS MASSACHUSETTS. 

ARGUMia-T BEFOKB THE SuPREME CoUBT OF MaSSACUDSETTS, IS TIK 

Case of Sarah C. Robert8 v. The City op Boston, 
Decemrer i, 1849, 



Tics ai^ument, though addressed to the Supreme Court of MasBti. 
chusetts, is mainlj nmional anil uaiversal in to|>ii:s, so that it is applii^a- 
ble wherever, espedaDy in our country, BXij discrimination in educational 
opportunities is founded on rate or color. It is a vindication of Equal 
Rights in Common Schools. The term " Equality before the Law " was 
here for the first time introdnced into our discasBions. It is not found 
in the Common Liw, nor nix6l recently in the English language. It is a 
translation fram the French, whence Mr. Sumner look it. 

The Supreme Court heard the argument, and in their opinion com. 
plimentei) the advocate ; hut they did not take the responsiliility of an- 
nnlling the unjust discriminatiiin. Afur stating the claim of EqoaliQ' 
before the I^aw, Chief-Justice Shaw reduced it to very small proportions, 
when he 'said (hattt meant "only that the ri;.:ht9 of all, aa they are settled 
and regulated by law, are equally entitled to the paternal consideraiion 
and protection of the law for iheir maintenance and security." ' This 
made it mean nothing; bnt snrh was the decision. The victrix ccaisa 
was not less odious to Mr Sumner, who never ceased to reirret the op- 
portunity lost by the Court of contribntine an immortal precedent to 
the recognition anil safeguard of human rights. 

The error of t.'ie Court was repaired by the Legislature of Massachu- 
eeies, which In 1855 enacted as follows : — 

"In determining the qnnlifications of seholurs to be admitted Into any 
Public School or any District School in this CommouH-eaith, no distinction 
shall he made on account of the race, color, or religious opinions of the 
applicant or scholar." s 
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By ofher sections, the chilil excluded on sm>h ncouiit was enlitlcil to 
"damages theretbr in an action of tort," with n bill of discovery to ob- 
tain evidence. Ttien came tliis supplementary protection ; — 

" Every person heltaiging to tho School Committee under whOBe rules or 
directions any oliDd shall be excluded from such school, «iid eveiy teacher 
of any snoh sohod, shall, on application by tlie parent or guardian of any 
such ohlld, slate in ivTitiiig the grounds and reasons of such eiclnsion." 

Since this legislation. Equal Bights liave prevailed in the Common 
Schools ot Massachusetts, and nobody would go back to the earlier 
system. 

Associated with Mr. Sumner in ihis case was Kobert Morris, Esq., 
a colored lawyer. 

May it please tour Honors : — 

CAN any discrimination on account of race or color 
be made among children entitled to the benefit of 
our Common Schools under the Constitution and Laws 
of Massachusetts ? This is the question which the Court 
is now to liear, to consider, and to decide. 

Or, stating the question with more detail, and with 
more particular application to the facts of the present 
case, are the Committee having superintendence of the 
Common Schools of Boston intrusted with jjotdct-, under 
the Constitution and Laws of Massachusetts, to exclude 
colored children from the schools, and compel them to 
iuid education at separate schools, set apart for colored 
children only, at distances from their homes less conven- 
ient than schools open to white children ? 

This important question arises in an action by a col- 
ored child only five years old, who, hj Iter next friend, 
sues the city of Boston for damages on account of a re- 
fusal to receive her into one of the Common Schools. 

It would be difficult to imagine any case appealing 
more strongly to your best judgment, whether you re- 
gard the parties or the subject. On the one side is the 
City of Boston, strong in wealth, influence, charactei'; 
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on the other side is a Tittle cliild, of degraded coIot, of 
humble parents, and still ■within the period of natural 
infancy, but strong from her very weakness, and from . 
the ■ irrepressible sympathies of good men, -whicli, by a 
divine compensation, come to succor the weak. This 
little child aslcs at your Iianda her personal rights. So 
doing, she calls upon you to decide a q^uestion whicli 
concerns the personal rights of other colored children, — 
which concerns the Constitution and Laws of the Com- 
monwealth, — which concerns that peculiar institution of 
New England, the Common Schools, — which concerns 
the fimdamental principles of human rights, — which 
concerns the Christian character of tliis community. 
Such parties and such interests justly challenge your 
earnest attention. 

Though this discussion is now for the iirst time 
brouglit before a judicial tiibunal, it is no stranger to 
the public In the School Committee of Boston for five 
years it has been the occasion of discord. No less than 
four different reports, two majority and two minority, 
formii^ pamplilets, of solid dimensions, devoted to this 
question, have been made to tins Committee, and after- 
wards published. Tlie opinions of learned counsel have 
Ijeen enlisted. The controversy, leaving these regular 
channels, overflowed the newspaper press, and numerous 
articles appeared, espousing opposite sides. At last it 
has reaehed this tribunal. It is in your power to make it 
subside forever. 

THE QDESTION STATED. 

Forgetting many of tlie topics and all of the heats 
heretofore mingling with the controversy, I shall strive 
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to prese t 1 e £ est on n ts ju I cal li 1 1 becomes 
the babita of tl 3 ti I al It c[ e t o of jurispru- 
dence on I ch jou are to e j lament But I can- 
not forget tl at tl e pr nc pies ot no Is a 1 of natural 
justice 1 e it the fou lat o ot all i i lence. Nor 
can any refe e e to these be nappiopriate in a discus- 
sion belo e tins (. o ui; 

Of Equality I shall speak, not onlj a* a sentiment, 
but as a principle embodied in the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, and obligatory upon court and citizen. It 
■win be my duty to show that this principle, after find- 
ing its way into our State Constitution, was recognized 
in legislation and Judicial decisions. Considering next 
the circumstances of this case, it will be easy to show 
how completely they violate Constitution, legislation, 
and judicial proceedings, — firsi, by subjecting colored 
children to inconvenience inconsistent with the require- 
ments of Equality, and, secondly, by establishing a system 
of Caste odious as that of the Hindoos, — leading to the 
conclusion that the School Committee have no such 
power as they have exercised, and that it is the duty of 
the Court to set aside their unjust by-law. In the course 
of this discussion I shaU exldbit the true idea of our 
Common Schools, and the fallacy of the pretension tliat 
any exclusion or discrimination founded on race or color 
can be consistent with Equal Eights. 

In opening tliis argument, I begin naturally with the 
fundamental proposition which, when once established, 
renders the conclusion irresistible. According to the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, all men, vHlhotii distinction 
of race or color, an equal hefoi-e tlie law. In the state- 
ment of this proposition I use language which, though 
new in our country, has the advantage of precision. 
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EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW; ITS MEANING. 

I MIGHT, perhaps, leave this proposition witliout one 
word of comment. The eq^uality of men will not he 
directly denied on this occasion ; and yet it is so often 
assailed of late, that I shall not seem to occupy your 
time siipei"fluoiisly, I trust, while endeavoring to show 
what is understood by this term, when used in laws, 
constitutions, or other political instruments. Here I en- 
counter a prevailing misapprehension. Lord Brougham, 
in his recent worlc on Political Philosophy, announces, 
with something of pungency, that " the notion of Eq^ual- 
ity, or anything approaching to Equality, among the dif- 
ferent members of any community, is altc^etlier wild 
and fantastic." ^ Mr. Callioun, in the Seuate of tlie 
United States, assails both the principle and the form of 
its statement. He does not hesitate to say that the claim 
in the Declaration of Independence is " the most I'alse 
and dai^erous of all political errors," — that it "has done 
more to retard tlie cause of liberty and civilization, and is 
doing more at present, than all other causes combined," 
—that "for a long time it lay dormant, but in the process 
of time it began to germinate and produce its poisonous 
fruits." 2 Had these two distii^uished authorities chosen 

1 Part II h 4 p 25 
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to compreheEd the extent and application of the term 
thus employed, something, if not all, of their objection 
would have disappeared, Tliat we may better appreciate 
its meaning and limitation, I am induced to exhibit the 
origin and growth of the sentiment, which, finally rip- 
ening mto a formula of civil and political right, was 
embodied in the Constitution of Massachusetts. 

Equality as a sentiment was early cherished by gen- 
erous souls. It showed itself in dreams of ancient phi- 
losophy, and was declared by Seneca, when, in a letter of 
consolation on death, he said. Prima enim pars ^qidtatis 
est ^gualitas : " The cliief part of Equity is Equality." ' 

hood. There is no trnth in it at all." (Speeoli in tlie Senate of the United 
States, February 20, 1864: Congressional Globe, aBd Cong, lat Sesa., Ap- 
pendix, Vol. XXIX. p. an.) Mr. Choate, witliout descending into the same 
pnrticularlty, seems to have reachBd the same concluaioD, when, in addrest^ 
ing politloul BsaooiatBB, he charnoterlzed the DerfanitioQ of Independence as 
"that passionate and eloquent manifesto of a revnliitionarj' w"," """i "len 
agahi spoke of its self-evident trathe as " the glittering and sounding gener- 
alities of natural lights" (Letter to tho Maine Whig State Central Committee, 
August 9, 1866: Works, Vol.Lpp.ai4,aiB.) Tliisgreatqciestionirasaliinge 
in the famous debate between Mr. Donglaa and Mr. Lincoln iu the contest for 
the Benatorship of Illinois, when the former said, inTarions forms of speech, 
tlint " tho Declaration of Independence only inclnded tliB white people of the 
United States," and the latter rapliad, that '■ the antuB records of the world, 
fh)m the date of the Declaration of Independence up to within three years 
ago, maybe searched invnin for one single affirmation, fromoue single man, 
that ihe negro was not included In the Declaration." ( Political Debates be- 
tween Hon. Abraham Lincoln and Hon. Stephen A. Douglas in the Campaign 
of IGfiS In Illinois : sea speech of Douglas at SpringQeld, July IT, and of Lin- 
coln at Galesbnrgh, Octnbar 7; and passim.) Andrew Johnson, speoltiiig in 
the Senate, showed the side to which he belonged, when he said, after quoting 
the great words of the Declaration: "Is there an intelligent man tlironghout 
tlie whole country, is there a Senator, when he has stripped himself of all 
party pr^udioe, who will come forward and say that he believes tlint Mr. 
Jefiferson, when he penned that paragraph of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, intended it h) embrace the AfWcan populaljoii V Is there a gentleman 
in the Senate who believes any such thing? .... Tliere is not « man of re- 
spectable intalligenoe who will hazard hisreputation upon such an assertion." 
(Congressional Gioiie, 36lli Cong. Ist Sess., December 13, 1859, p. 100.) 
1 EpisL XXX. 
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But not till the truths of the Christian Keligion was 
it enunciated with persuasive force. Here we learu that 
God is no respecter of persons, — that he is the Father 
of all, — and that we are all Iris cliddreii, and brethren 
to each other. When the Saviour gave us the Lord'a 
Prayer, he taught the sublime doctrine of Human Broth- 
erhood, enfolding the equality of men. 

Slowly did tliis sentiment enter the State. The whole 
constitution of government was inconsistent with it. An 
hereditary monarchy, an order of nobility, and the com- 
plex ranks of superior and inferior, established by the 
feudal system, all declare, not the equality, but the in- 
equality of men, and aE conspire to perpetuate this in- 
equality. Every infant of royal blood, every noble, ev- 
ery vassal, is a present example, that, whatever may be 
the injunctions of religion or the sentiment of the heart, 
men imder these institutions are not born equal 

The boldest political reformers of early times did not 
venture to proclaim this truth, nor did they truly per- 
ceive it. Cromwell beheaded his king, but secured the 
supreme power in hereditary succession to his eldest 
son. It was left to his loftier contemporary, John Mil- 
ton, in poetic vision to be entranced 

"W[eh fair Equality, fraternal stnte."! 

Sidney, who perished a martyr to the liberal cause, drew 
his inspiration from classic, and not from Christian foun- 
tains. The examples of Greece and Eome fed his soul. 
The EngUsh Eevolution of 1688, partly by force and 
partly by the popular voice, changed the succession to 
the crown, and, if we may credit loyal Englishmen, se- 
cured the establishment of I'reedom tliroughout the land. 
But the Bdl of Eights did not declare, nor did the gen- 
I Pamdtse Lost, Book XII. 28. 
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ius of Somcrs or JIaynard conceive tlie political axiom, 
that all men are bom equal. It may find acceptance 
from Englishmen in our day, hut it is disowned by Eng- 
lish institutions. 

I ■would not forget the early testimony of the "judi- 
cious" Hooker, who in his "Ecclesiastical Polity," that 
masterly work, dwells on the equality of men by nature, 
or the subsequent testimony of Locke, in his " Two Trea- 
tises of Govei-nment," who, quoting Hooker, asserts for 
himself that "creatures of the same species and rank, 
promiscuously bom to all the same advantages of nature 
and the use of the same facidties, should also be equal 
one amongst another, without subordination or subjec- 
tion." ^ Hooker and Locke saw the equality of men in 
a state of Nature ; but their utterances found more ac- 
ceptance across the Channel than in England, 

It is to France that we must pass for the earliest 
development of tliis idea, its amplest illustiation, and 
its most complete, accurate, and It^cal expression. In 
tlie middle of the last century api>earecl the renowned 
EncyclopMie. edited by Diderot and D'Alembert. This 
remarkable production, where science, religion, and gov- 
ernment are discussed with revolutionary freedom, con- 
tains an article on Equality, first published in 1755. 
Here we find the boldest expression of this sentiment 
down to that time. " Natural Equality," says this au- 
thority, " is that which exists between all men by the 
constitution of their nature only. This Equality is tlie 
principle and the foundation of Liberty. Natural or 
moral equality is, then, founded upon the constitution of 
human nature common to all men, who are horn, grow, 

1 Locko on Government, Book Tl. ch. 2, § 4. Hooker, Eeclesissticnl Polity, 
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suljsist, and die in the same manner. SincD liuman iia^ 
ture finds itself the same in all men, it is clear, that, 
according to Nature's law, each ought to esteem and treat 
the others as heings who are naturally ec[ual to himself, 
— that is to say, who are men as well as himself." It 
is then remarked, that political and civil slavery is in 
violation of this Equality; and yet the inequalities of 
nobility in the state are allowed to pass without con- 
demnation. Alluding to these, it is sunply said that 
" they who are elevated above otliers ouglit to treat Uieir 
inferioi's as naturally their equals, shunning all outrage, 
exacting nothing beyond what is their due, and exact- 
ing with humanity what is incontestably their due." ^ 

Considering the period at which tliis article was writ- 
ten, we are astonished less by its vagueness and incom- 
pleteness than by its bravery and generosity. The disso- 
lute despotism of Louis the Fifteenth poisoned Finance. 
Tlie antechambers of the King were tlmmged by selfish 
nobles and fawning courtiers. The councils of Govern- 
ment were controlled by royal mistresses. The King, 
only a few years before, in defiance of Equality, — but 
in entire harmony with the conduct of the School Com- 
mittee in Boston, — foimded a military school /o' nobles 
only, carrying into education the distinction of Caste. 
At such a period tlie Encyclopedia did well in uttering 
important and effective truth. The scniiinent of Equal- 
ity was fully declared. Nor should we he disappointed, 
that, at this early day, even the boldest philosophers 
did not adequately perceive, or, if they pei^ceived, did 
not dare to utter, our axiom of liberty. 

Thus it is with all moral and political ideas. Firat 
appearing as a sentiment, they awake a noble impulse, 

1 Eiioyclop^ie, art, l^galUi tfatureOe, Tom. V. p. 410. 
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filling the soul with generoua sympathy, and encourag- 
ing to congenial effort. Slowly lecognized, they finally 
pass into a formula, to be acted upon, to be applied, to 
be defended in the concerns of life, as principles. 

Almost contemporaneously with this article in the 
Encyclopedia our attention is arrested by a poor solitary, 
of humble extraction, bom at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
of irregular education and life, a wanderer from his 
birthplace, enjoying a temporary home in France, — 
Jean Jacques Houaaeau. Of audacious genius, setting 
at nought received opinions, he rushed into notoriety 
by an eccentric essay " On the Origin of the Inequality 
among Men," where he sustained the irrational paradox, 
that men are happier in a state of Nature than under 
the laws of Civilization, At a later day appeared his 
famous work on "The Social Contract." In both the 
sentiment of Eq^uality is invoked against abuses of so- 
ciety, and language is employed tending far beyond 
Equality in Civil and Political E^hts. The conspicu- 
ous position suice awarded to the speculations of Eous- 
aeau, and their influence in diffuaing this sentiment, 
would make this sketch imperfect witliout allusion to 
him ; hut he taught men to feel rather than to know, 
and his words have more of inspiration than of pre- 
cision. 

The French Revolution was at hand. That great out- 
break for enfranchisement was the expression of this 
sentiment. Here it received distinct and authoritative 
enunciation. In the Constitntions of Government suc- 
cessively adopted, amid the tliroes of bloody stra^le, 
the equality of men was constantly proclaimed. Kings, 
nobles, and all distinctions of biiih, passed away before 
this mighty and triumpliant truth. 
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These Constitutions show the grandeur of the princi- 
ple, and how it was explained and illush'ated. The Con- 
stitution of 1791, in its first article, declares tliat "Men 
are bom and continue free and equal in tlieir rights." 
This great declaration was explained in the sixth ai'ti- 
cle : " The law is the expression of the general wilL .... 
It ought to be the same tor all, whether it protect or 
punish. AH citizens, being eq^ual in its eyes, are eq^ual- 
ly admissible to all dignities, places, and public employ- 
ments, according to their capacity, and without other 
distinction than their virtues and talents." At tlie 
close of the Declaration of liighta there is tliis further 
explanation : " The National Assembly, wishing to es- 
tablish the French Constitution on the principles which 
it has just acknowledged and declared, abolishes irrevo- 
cably the institutions which hounded Hberty and equal- 
ity of rights. Tliere is no longer nobility, or peerage, 
or hereditary distinctions, or distinction of orders, or 
feudal rale, or patrimonial jurisdictions, or any titles, 
denominations, or prerogatives thence derived, or any 
orders of chivalry, or any corporations or decorations for 
which proofs of nobility were required, or which sup- 
posed distinctions of birth, or any other superiority than 
tliat of public functionaries in the exercise of their func- 
tions TJwe is no longer, /or any part of the na- 
tion, or for any individual, any privilege or exception to 
the common right of all Fr&nchtnen." ^ These diffuse 
articles all begin and end in the equality of men. 

In fitful mood, another Declaration of Eights was 
brought forwai'd by Condorcet, February 15, 1793. Here 
are fresh inculcations of Equality. Article First places 
Eciuality among tlie natural, civil, and political rights 

1 Sloiilleur, irei, Ko. 260. 
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of man. Article Seventh declares: "Equality consists 
in this, that each indi-\'idual can enjoy the same rights," 
Article Eighth : " The law ought to h& equal for all, 
whether it recompense or punish, whether it protect or 
repress." Article Ninth: "AH citizens ai'e admissible 
to all public places, employments, and functions. Free 
people know no other motives of preference in their 
choice tlian talents and virtues," Article Twenty-third : 
"Instruction is the need of ail, and society owes it 
equally to all its members." Article Thirty-second: 
" There is oppression, when a law violates the natural, 
civil, and pohtical rights which it ought to guaranty. 
There is oppression, when the law is violated by the 
public functionaries in its application to individual 
cases," ^ Here again is the same constant testimony, 
reinforced by the accompanying report explaining the 
Constitution, where it is said : " All hereditary political 
power is at the same time an evident violation of nat- 
ural ecLiiality and an absurd institution, since it sup- 
poses tlie inheritance of qualities proper for the dis- 
eliarge of a public function. Every exception to the 
common law made in favor of an individual is a Mow 
struck at the rights of all." And in another part of 
the same report, " the sovereignty of the people, eqval- 
itij amont/ inen, the unity of the Eepuhlic," are declared 
to have been " the guiding principles always present in 
the formation of the Constitution." ^ 

Next came the Constitution of June, 1793, announcing, 
in its second article, that the natural and imprescriptihle 
I'iglits of men are " Eq^iudity, liberty, security, property." 
In the next article we learn precisely what is meant by 

1 Sloniteur, 1T03, No. 49. 

3 Exposition des Frinoipes et des Jlotift du Plan da Constitution; Con- 
doroet, (Euvrea, Tom. XIl. pp. 33S, 413. 
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Ec^uality, when it says, " All men are ecLual by nature 
and before iJte law." ^ So just and captivating was this 
definition, wliioli we encounter here for the first time, 
that it held its place through all the political vicissi- 
tudes of France, under the Directory, the Consulate, the 
Empire, the Eestoration, and the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe. It was a conquest which, 
when achieved, was never abandoned. Every Charter 
and Constitution certified to it. The Charter of Louis 
Philippe teatiiies as follows : " Frenchmen are equal be- 
fore tlh6 law, whatever may be their titles and raulcs." * 
Nor was its use confined to France. It passed into 
other constitutions, and Napoleon, who so often tram- 
pled on the rights of Equality, dictated to the Poles 
the declaration, that aU pmsons are eq-ual before the law. 
Thus the phrase is not only French, but Continental, 
although never English. 

While recognizing this particular form of speech as 
more specific and satisfactory than the statement that 
all men are bom equal, it is impossible not to be re- 
minded that it finds a prototype in the ancient Greek 
language, where, according to Herodotus, " tlie govern- 
ment of the many has the most beautiful name of all, 
la-ovoftla, isonomij" which may be defined Equality he- 
fore the Law? Thus, in an t^e when Mgiiality hefore tlie 
Law was practically unknown, this remarkable langut^e, 
by its comprehensiveness and flexibility, supplied a sin- 
gle word, not found in modem tongues, to express an 

1 Moniteur, 1T9S, No. ITS. 

^ AniiUHlre HistoriquB Universe! pour 1880, Appendix, p. 48. 

' Book in. § BO. The same idea prevailnd witli DemOBtlienea, who, in 
bis First Oration against Aristogiton, pictnred the Inws as desiring "the just 
and tlie benutifiil nnd tlie nseful,'* whioli, wlien found, is set forth in a gen- 
enil ordinance, '' equivl and alllte to all." — Oi-at. t. contra Arisiogil., \ 5. 
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idea practically recognized only in modem times. Such 
a word in our own language, as the substitute for Equal- 
ity, might have superseded criticism to which this decla- 
ration is exjDosed. 



Tub way is now prepared to consider the nature of 
Equahty, as secured by the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts. The Declaration of Independence, which followed 
the Erench Encyclopedia and the political writings of 
Eousseau, announces among self-evident truths, "that 
all 'men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; tliat among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 
The Constitution of Massachusetts repeats the same 
trutb in a different form, saying, in its fiist article ; "All 
men are horn free aiid equal, and have certain natural 
essential, and unalienable rights, among which may be 
reclioned the right of enjoying and defending their lives 
and liberties." Another article explains what is meant 
by Equality, saying : " No man, nor corporation or asso- 
ciation of men, liave any other title to obtain advan- 
tages, or particular and exclusive privileges, distinct 
from those of the community, than what arises from the 
consideration of services rendered to the public; and 
this title being in nature neither hereditary, nor trans- 
missible to children, or descendants, or relations by 
blood, the idea of a man being bom a magistrate, lawgiv- 
er,. or judge is absurd and unnatural." This language, 
in its natural signification, condemns every form of in- 
equality in civil and political institutions. 
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These declarations, though in point of time before the 
ampler declarations of France, may he construed in the 
light of the latter. Evidently, they seek to declare the 
same principle. They are declarations of Bights; and 
the languf^e employed, though general in cliaracter, is 
ohvioualy limited to those matters within the des^ of 
a declaration of Sights. And permit me to say, it is a 
childish sophism to adduce any physical or mental in- 
eq^uality in ai^iment gainst Equality of Eights. 

Obviously, men are not born equal in physical strength 
or in mental capacity, in beauty of form or health of 
body. Diversity or inequality in these respects is the 
law of creation. From tliis difference springs divine 
harmony. But tliis inequality is in no pariiicular incon- 
sistent with complete civil and political equality. 

The equality declared by our fathers in 1776, and 
made the fundamental law of Massachusetts in 1780, was 
JEquality before the Law. Its object was to efiPace all po- 
litical or civil distinctions, and to abolish all institutions 
founded upon birth. " All men are created equal," says 
the Declaration of Independence. "AH men are bom 
free and equal," says the Massachusetts Bill of Eights. 
These are not vain words. Within the sphere of their 
influence, no person can be created, no person can be 
bom, with civil or political privileges not enjoyed equal- 
ly by all his fellow-citizens ; nor can any institution be 
established, recognizing distinction of birth. Here is 
the Great Charter of every human being drawing vital 
breath upon tliis soil, whatever may be his condition, and 
whoever may be his parents. He may be poor, weak, 
humble, or black, — he may be of Caucasian, Jewish, In- 
dian, or Ethiopian mce, — lie may be of French, German, 
Ei^lish, or Irish extraction; but before the Constitution 
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of Massachusetts all these distinctions disappear. He is 
not poor, weak, humble, or black ; nor is ho Caucasian, 
Jew, Indian, or Ethiopian ; nor is he French, German, 
English, or Irish ; he is a Man, the equal of all his 
fellow-men. He is one of the children of the State, 
which, like an impartial parent, regards all its offspring 
with an equal eai-e. To some it nmy justly allot higher 
duties, according to higher capacities ; but it welcomes 
all to its equal hospitable board. The State, imitating 
the divine justice, is no respecter of persons. 

Here nobility cannot exist, because it is a privilege 
from birth. But the same anathema which smites and 
banishes nobility must also smite and banish every form 
of discrimination founded on birth, — 

" Quamvia ille aiger, ([oamvis tu cmididus eases." i 

EQUALITY BY LEGISLATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, in entire harmony 
with the Constitution, has made no discrimination of 
race or color in the establishment of Common Schools. 

Any such discrimination by the Laws would be un- 
constitutional and void. But the Legislature has been 
too just and generous, too mindful of the Bill of Eights, 
to establish any such privilege of Urth. The langu^e 
of the statutes is general, and applies equally to all 
children, of whatever race or color. 

The provisions of the Law are entitled, Of (he Public 
Schools? meaning our Common Schools. To these we 
must look to ascertain what constitutes a Public School. 
Only those established in conformity with the Law can 
be legally such. They may, in fact, be more or less 

1 Virgil, Eclog. 11. 16. 2 Ecvisod Stntutcs, Ch. 23. 
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public ; yet, if they do not come within the terms of the 
Law, they do not form part of the beautiful system of 
our Public Schools, — they are not Public Schools, or, as 
I prefer to call them, Common Schools. The two terms 
are used as identical; but the latter is that by wliicli 
they were earliest known, while it is most sugges- 
tive of their comprehensive cliaracter. A "common" in 
law is defined to be " o^pen grov/nd equally used by many 
persons"; &:id the same word, when used as an adjec- 
tive, is definad by lexicographers as "belonging equally 
to majiy or to tlie pablic," thus asserting Equality. 

If we examine the text of this statute, we shall find 
nothing to sustain the rule of exclusion which has been 
set up. The first section pro«des, tliat " in every town, 
containing fifty famUies or householders, thei-e shall be 
tept in each year, at the charge of the town, by a teacher 
or teachers of competent ability and good morals, one- 
school for the instruction of children in Ortliogi'aphy, 
Beading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, Arith- 
metic, and Good Behavior, for the term of six months, 
or two or more such schools, for terms of time that shall 
together be equivalent to six months." The second, 
third, and fourth sections provide for the number of such 
schools in towns having respectively one Inmdred, one 
hundred and fifty, and five hundred families or house- 
holders. There is no language recognizing any dis-. 
crimination of race or color Thus, in every town, the 
schools, whether one or more, are "for the instruction 
of children" generally, — not children of any particular 
class or race or color, but children, — meanmg the chil- 
dren of the town where the schools are. 

The fifth and sixth sections provide a school, in cer- 
tain cases, where additional studies are to be pursued, 
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■which " shall be kept /or the ienefit of all the inhabilanls 
of the town." The language here recognizes no discrim- 
ination among the children, but seems directly to ex- 
clude it. 

In conformity with these sections is the peculiar 
phraseology of the memomble Colonial law of 1647, 
founding Common Schools, "to the end that leamirtfr 
may not he buried in the graves of our forefathers." 
This law obliged tonTibhips having fifty householders 
to "forthwith appomt one within theh towns to teach 
all such eh-dd'ten en, shall teaort to Mm to write and 
read."^ Henj a,^in theie is no discrimination among 
the childien All are to be taught. 

On tins legislation the Common Schools of Massachu- 
setts liave been reared. The section of the Eevised Stat^ 
utes,^ and the statute of 1838,^ appropriating small 
sums, in the nature of a contribution, from the School 
Fund, for the support of Common Schools among the 
Indians, do not interfere with this system. These have 
the anomalous character of all the legislation concern- 
ing the Indians. It does not appear, however, that sep- 
arate schools are established by law among the Indians, 
nor that the Indians are in any way excluded from the 
Conunon Schools in their neighborhood. 

I conclude, on this head, that there is but one Public 
School in Massachusetts. This is the Common School, 
equally free to all the inhabitants. Tliere is nothing 
establishing an exclusive or separate school for any 
particular class, rich or poor, Catholic or Protestant, 
white or black. In the eye of the law there is but 

1 Clmrlare and Genera! L««a of llio Colony and Pmvince of Maasachu- 
sette Bay, p. 166. 
S Chap. 23, sec 68. a Clmp. 15*. 
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one class, where all interests, opinions, conditions, and 
colors commingle in harmony,^ excluding none, tliere- 
fote comprehending all. 

EQUALITY UKDER JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 

The Courts of Massachusetts, in harmony with the 
Constitution and the Laws, have never recognized any 
discrimination founded on race or color, in the admin- 
istration of the Common Schools, but have constantly 
declared the equal rights of all the inhabitants. 

There are only a few decisions bearing on tliis subject, 
hut they breathe one spirit. The sentiment of Equality 
animates them a!L In the case of T?ie Gomnwnwecdth v. 
BedJiam, (16 iVTasa. R, 146,) wliile declaring the equal 
rights of all the inhabitants, in both Grammar and Dis- 
trict Schools, the Court said : — 

" The schools required by the statute are to be maintained 
for the benefit of the whole town, <u it is tlie wise policy of 
the law to give all the inhttbitmUs eqital privileges for the edu- 
cation of tlieir cJiildren in, the Public Schools. Nor is :t in 
the power of the majority to deprive the minority of this 
privilege. .... Eveiy inhabitant of the town has a r^ht 
to participate in the benefits of both descriptions of schools ; 
and it is not competent for a town to establish a grammar 
school for the benefit of one part of the town to the exclu- 
sion of the other, although the money raised for the support 
of schools may be in other respects fairly apportioned." 

Here is Equality from teginning to end. 

In the case of Witliington v. Evdeth, (7 Pick. E,, 106,) 
the Court say they "are all satisfied that the power 
given to towns to determine and define the limits of 
school districts can be executed only by a geographical 
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division of tlie town for that purpose." A limitation of 
the district merely personal was held invalid. This same 
principle was again recognized in Perry v. Duvtr, (12 
Pick. R, 213,) where the Court say, "Towns, m execut- 
ing the power to form school districts, are bound &o to 
do it as to include every iTikaiitant in some of the dis- 
tricts. Tliey cannot lawfully omit any, and thus de- 
prive them of the benefits of our invaluahU system of 
free schools." Thus at every point the Court lias guard- 
ed the Equal Itights of aU. 

The Constitution, the Legislation, and the Judicial De- 
cisions of Massachusetts have now been passed in review. 
We have seen what is contemplated by the Equality 
secured by the Constitution, — also what is contemplat- 
ed by the system of Common Schools, as established by 
the laws of the Comraonwealtli and illustrated by decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court. The way is now prepared 
to consider the peculiarities in the present ease, and to 
apply the principle thus recognized in Constitution, 
Laws, and Judicial Decisions. 



SEPARATE SCHOOLS INCOSSISTENT "WITH EQUALITY. 

It is easy to see that the exclusion of colored chil- 
dren from the Public Schools is a constant inconvenience 
to them and their parents, which white children and 
white parents are not obliged to bear. Here the facts 
are plain aiid imanswerable, showing a palpable violation 
of Equality. The black and white are not equal before 
the law. I am at a loss to understand how anybody can 
assert that they are. 

Among the regulations of the Primary School Com- 
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raittee is one to tliis effect. " Scholars to go to the school 
nearest their residences. Applicants for admission to 
our schools (with the exception and provision referred 
to in tlie preceding rule) are especially entitled to enter 
the schools nearest to their places of residence." The 
exception here is " of those for whom special provision 
1ms heen made " in separate schools, — tliat is, colored 
children. 

In this mle — witliout the nnfortnnate exception — 
is part of the heauty so conspicuous in our Common 
Schools. It is the boast of England, that, through the 
multitude of courts, justice is broiight to every man's 
door. It may also be the boast of our Common Schools, 
tliat, through the multitude of schools, education in Bos- 
ton is brought to every white man's door. But it is not 
brought to every Uach man's door. He is obliged to go 
for it, to travel for it, to walk for it, — often a great dis- 
tance. Tbe facts in tlie present case are not so strong 
as those of other cases within my knowledge. But here 
the httle child, only five years old, is compelled, if at- 
tending the nearest African School, to go a distance of 
two thousand one hundred feet from her home, while the 
nearest Primary School is only nine hundred feet, and, 
in doing this, she passes by no less than five different 
Primary Schools, forming part of our Common Schools, 
and open to white children, all of which are closed to 
her. Surely this is not Equality hefore the Law. 

Such a fact is sufficient to determine this case. If 
it be met by the suggestion, that the inconvenience is 
trivial, and such as the law will not notice, I reply, that 
it is precisely such as to reveal an existing inequality, 
and therefore the law cannot fail to notice it. There is 
a maxim of the illustrious civilian, Dumoulin, a great 
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jurist of France, which teaches that even a trivial fact 
may give occasion to an important application of the 
law : "Modica enim circuiiistantia facti inducit magnam, 
juris diversitateni" Also from the best examples of otir 
history we leam that the inaigniflcanee of a fact cannot 
obscure the grandeur of the principle at stake. It was 
a paltry tax on tea, laid by a Parliament where they 
were not represented, that aroused our fathers to the 
struggles of the Revolution. They did not feel the 
inconvenience of the tax, but they felt its oppression. 
They went to war for a principle. Let it not be said, 
then, that in the present case the inconvenience is too 
sl^ht to justify the appeal I make in behalf of colored 
children for EcjVsality hefore the £aw. 

Looking beyond the facts of th^ case, it is apparent 
that the inconvenience from the exclusion of colored 
children is such as to affect seriously the comfort and 
condition of the African race in Boston. The two Pri- 
mary Schools open to them are in BeUcnap Street and 
Sun Court I need not add that the whole city is dotted 
with schools open to white eliildren. Colored parents, 
anxious for the education of their children, are compelled 
to live in the neighborhood of the schools, to gather about 
them, — as in East-ern countries people gather near a 
fountain or a welL The liberty which belongs to the 
white man, of choosing his home, is not theirs. Incli- 
nation or business or economy may call them to an- 
other part of the city ; but they are restrained for their 
children's sake. There is no such restraint upon the 
white man ; for he knows, that, wherever in the city in- 
clination or business or economy may call him, there 
will be a school open to his children near his door. 
Surely this is not Hqualiti/ be/ore the Zaw. 
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If a colored person, yielding to tlie necessities of po- 
sition, removes to a distant part of the city, his children 
may loe compelled daily, at an inconvenience which will 
not he called trivial, to walk a long distance for the ad- 
vantages of the school In our severe winters this cannot 
be disregarded, in the ease of children so tender in years 
as those of the Primary Schools. There is a peculiar 
instance of hardship wluch has come to my knowledge. 
A respectahle colored parent hecame some time since 
a resident of East Boston, separated from the mainland 
by water. Of course there are Common Schools at East 
Boston, but none open to colored children. This parent 
was obhged to send his children, three in number, daily 
across the ferry to the distant African School The tolls 
amounted to a sum which formed a severe tax upon a 
poor man, while the long way to travel was a daily tax 
upon the time and strength of Ins children. Every toll 
paid by this parent, as every step taken by the children, 
testifies to tliat inequahty which I now arraign. 

This is the conduct of a colored parent. He is well 
deserving of honor for his generous efforts to secure the 
education of his children. As they grow in knowledge 
they will rise and call him blessed ; hut at the same 
time they will brand as accursed that arbitrary discrim- 
ination of color in the Common Schools of Boston wliich 
rendered it necessary for tlieir father, out of small means, 
to make such sacrifices for their education. 

Here is a grievance which, independent of any stig- 
ma from color, calls for redress. It is an ineq^nality 
which the Constitution and the Laws of Massachusetts 
repudiate. But it is not on the ground of inconvenience 
only that it is odious. And this brings me to the next 
head. 
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SEPARATE SCHOOLS ABE IN THE NATURE OF CASTE. 

The separation of children in the Schools, on account 
of race or color, is in the nature of Caste, and, on this 
account, a violation of Equality. The case show3 ex- 
pressly tliat the child was excluded from the school 
nearest to her dwelling — tlie numher in the school 
at the time -warranting her admission — " on the sole 
ground of color." The flrat Majority Report presented 
to tlie School Committee, and mentioned in the state- 
ment of facts, presents the grounds of this discrimina- 
tion with more fulness, saying, " It is one of races, not 
of colors merely. The distinction is one which the All- 
wise Creator has seen fit to establish ; and it is founded 
deep in the physical, mental, and moral natures of the 
two races. Ifo legislation, no social customs, can efface 
tins distinction."^ Words cannot be chosen more apt 
than these to describe the heathenish relation of Caste. 

This term, which has its prototype in Spanish and 
Fi-ench, finds its way into English from the Portuguese 
casia, which signiiies family, breed, race, and is generally 
used to designate any hereditary distinction, paj?ticularly 
of raea It is most often employed in India, and it is 
there that we must go to understand its full force. A 
recent English writer says, that it is " not only a dis- 
tinction by birth, but is founded on the doctrine of an 
essentially distinct origin of the different races, which 
are thus unalterably separated."^ This is the very 
ground of the Boston School Committee. 
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This word is not now for the firat time applied to the 
distinction hetween the white and black races. Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, speaking of the n^oes in Mexico, 
characterizes tliem as a caste.^ Following him, a recent 
political and juridical writer of France naes the same 
term to denote not only the distinctions in India, but 
those of our own country, especially referring to the 
exclusion of colored children from the Common Schools 
as among " the humiliating and brutal distinctions " by 
which their caste is characterized.^ It is, then, on au- 
thority and reason alike that we apply this term to the 
hereditary distinction on account of color now estab- 
lished in the schools of Boston. 

Boston is set on a hill, and her schools have long been 
the subject of observation, even in this respect. As far 
back as the last century, .the French Consul here made 
a report on our "separate" school;^ and De Tocqueville, 
in his masterly work, testifies, with evident pain, that tlie 
same schools do not receive the children of the African 
a]id European.* All this is only a reproduction of the 
Cagots in France, who for generations were put imder 
the ban, — relegated to a corner of the church, as in a 
" negro pew," and even in the last resting-place, where 
all are equal, these wretched people were separated by a 
line of demarcation from the rest^ Tlie Cagots are called 
an " accursed race," and this language may be apphed to 
the African under our laws. Strange that here, under a 
State Constitution declaring the Equality of all men, we 
should follow the worst precedents and establish among 

1 Essai Politique sur le Eovname ile In Nouvelle-Espagiie, Liv, II. oh. 6. 

s Charles Coiiita, Traite da Lagislntion, Tom. IV. pp, 139, 4*6. 

■ Gr^goira, De 1ft LitWratute des Nigres, p. 1T7. 

* Demooraijy in America, Vol. 1. p. 461, Ch. XVin. § a. 

° Michel, Histotre d«s Races MaudUes, Tom. I. p. 3. 
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lis a Caste. Seeing the discrimination in tliis light, we 
learn to appreciate its true character. In India, Brahmins 
and Sudras, from generation to generation, were kept 
apart. If a Sudia presumed to sit upon a Brahmin's 
carpet, his pimishinent was hanishment. With similar 
inhumanity here, the black child who goes to sit on the 
same benches with the white is haiushed, not indeed 
from the country, but from the school. In both cases 
it is the triumph of Cast-e, But the offence is greater 
with ns, because, unlike the Hindoos, we acknowledge 
that men are born equal. 

So strong is my desire that the Coui't should feel the 
enoimity of this system, thus legalized, not by the 
Legislature, but by an inferior local boaitt, that I shall 
introduce an array of witnesses all testifyhig to the un- 
christian character of Caste, as it appears in India, where 
it is most studied and discussed. As you join in detes- 
tation of this foul institution, you will learn to condemn 
its establishment among our children. 

I talre these authorities from the work of Mr. Eob- 
erts to which I have already referred, " Caste opposed to 
Christianity," pubhshed in Loudon in 1847. Time will 
not allow me to make comments. I can only quote the 
testimony and then pass on. 

The eminent Bishop Holier, of Calcutta, characterizes 
Caste in these forcible terms : — 

"It is a system, which tends, more than a-ny else tlie Dei'il 
his yet invented, to destroy the feelings of ffe^teral heiievotci'cc, 
and to imke niiie ientfis of manJcind the hopeless slaves of the 
remainder." 

But this is the very system now in question hei'e. 
Bishop Wilson, also of Calcutta, the successor of Heber, 
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" The Gospel recognizes no such distinction as those of 
Caatea, imposed by a heathen usage, bearing in some respects 
a supposed rehgioua obligation, condemning those in the 
lower ranks to perpetual abasement, placing aa immovable 
barrier agiuust all general advance and improvement in 
society, cutting asunder the bonds of human fellowship on 
the one hand, and preventing those of Christian love on the 
other. Such distinctions, I say, the Gospel does not recog- 
nize. On the contrary, it teaches us that God ' hath made 
of one blood all the nations of men.' " 

The same aentimeut is echoed by Bishop Corrie, of 
Madras : — 

" Thus Caste sets itself up as a judge of our Saviour him- 
self. His command is, ' Condescend to men of low estate. 
Esteem others better than yourself.' ' No,' says C^te, ' do 
not commune with low men : consider yourself of high es- 
timation. Touch not, taste not, handle not.' Thus Caste 
condemns the Saviour." 

Here is the testimony of Kev. Mr. Eheniua, a zealous 
and successful missionary ; — 

" I have found Caste, both in theory and practice, to be 
diametrically opposed to the Gospel, which incidcates love, 
humility, and union; whereas Caste teaches the contrary. 
It is a fact, in those entire congregations where Caste is 
allowed the spirit of the Gospel does not enter ; whereas in 
those from which it ia excluded we see the fruits of the 
Gospel spirit." 

Another missionary. Rev. C. Mault, follows in similar 
strain : — 

" Caste must be entirely renounced ; for it is a noxious 
plant, by the side of which the graces cannot grow ; for facts 
demonstrate, that, where it has been allowed, Christianity has 
never flourished." 
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So dl&o doch the Eev. John McKeiiny, a Wesleyan 
missionary — ■ 

" I haie been upwaid of twelve years in India, and have 
directed mni.h ft my ittention to the subject of Caste, and 
am fuily of opinion that it ia tdtogether contrary to the na- 
ture and pimciples of the Gospel of Christ, and therefore 
ought not to he admitted into the ChriBtian Church." 

So also the Eev. E. S. Hardy, a Wesleyan missionary, 
and author of " Notices of the Holy Laud " ; — 

" The principle of Caste I consider so much at variance 
with the spirit of the Gospel as to render impossible, where 
its authority is acknowledged, the exercise of many of the 
most beautiful virtues of our holy religion." 

So also the Eev. D. J. Gorgerly, of the same Society : — 

" I regard the distinction of Caste, both in Its principles 
and operations, as directly opposed to vital godline^, and 
consequently inadmissible hito the ChiiFch of Christ." 

So also the Eev. W. Bridgnall, of the same Society; — 

" I perfectly agree with a ^vriter of respectable authority, 
in considering the institution of Caste as the most formidable 
engine that was ever invented for perpetuating the subjuga- 
tion of men : so that, as a friend of humanity only, I should 
feel myself bound to protest against and oppose it ; but in 
particular as a Christian, I deem it my obvious and impera- 
tive duty wholly to discountenance it, conceiving it to be 
utterly repugnant to all the principles and the whole spirit 
of Christianity. He who is prepareti to support the system 
of Caste ia, in my judgment, neither a true friend of man 
nor a consistent foUower of Christ," 

So also the Eev. S. Aliens, of the same Society : — 

" During a residence of more than nine yeai-s in Ceylon 
1 have had many opportmiities of witnessing the influence 
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of Oaste ,on the minda of the natives, and I firmly boliovo it 
is altogether opposed to the spirit of Christiaiiity ; and it 
appears to me that its utter and speedy extinction cannot 
but be desired by every minister of Christ" 

So also the Rev. E. Stoup, of the same Society : — 

" From my own personal observation, during a four years' 
residence in Ceylon, I am decidedly of opinion that Caste 
is directly opposed to the spirit of Christianity, and conse- 
quently ought to be discouraged in every possible way." 

I conclude these European aiithorities with the con- 
firmation of Eev. Joseph Eoherts, author of the work 
on Caste: — 

" We must in ever^ place imtnesi agaimt it, and alu»o tiiat 
even Goverrtmeni iteeff is nurlvrijiff a tremendous evil, that 
through its keathdi managers it is hegtdkd into a cmirse which 
obstructs the progress of civilinxiion, which keeps in repulsion 
our khidlier feelings, which creates and nurses distinctiocB 
the most alien to all the cordialities of life, and which, more 
than aay other thing, makes the distance so immense betwixt 
the governed and governors." 

Tliere ia also the testimony of native Hindoos con- 
Terted to Christianity, who denounce Caste as Jefferson 
denounced the despotism of Slavery. Listen to the 
voice of a Hindoo .- — ■ 

" Caste is the stronghold of that principle of pride which 
makes a man think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think. Caste infuses itself into and forms the veiy essence 
of pride itself." 

Another Hindoo testifies as follows : — 

" I therefore rcgai-d Caste as opposed to the main scope, 
principles, and doctrines of Christianity ; for either Caste 
must be admitted to be true and of divine authority, or 
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Christianity must he so admitted. If joii admit Caste to 
be true, the whole iabric of Christianity must come down ; 
for the nature of Caste and its associations destroy the first 
principles of Christianity, Caste makes diatinctiona among 
creatures whore God has made none." 

Another native expresses himself thus : ■ — 
" When God made man, hia intention was, not that they 
should be divided, and hate one another, and show contempt, 
and think more highly of thernselvea than others. Caate 
makes a man think that he is holier than another, and that 
he has some inherent virtue which another has not. It 
makes him despise all those that are lower than himself in 
regard to Caste, which ia not the design of God." 

Still another native uses this strong language : — 

" Yes, we regard Caste as part and parcel of idolatry, and 
of all heathen abominations, because it is in many ways 
contrary to God's Word, and directly contrary to God him- 
self." 

I hope that T have not occupied too much time with 
this testimony, which is strictly in point. There is not 
a word which is not plainly applicahle to the present 
case. The witnesses are competent, and in their evi- 
dence, as in a mirror, may he seen the true character 
of the discrimination which I bring to judgment before 
tills Court. 

It wiU be vain to say that this distinction, though 
seeming to be founded on color, is in reality founded 
on natixral and physical peculiarities independent of 
color. Whatever they may be, they are peculiarities 
of race ; and any discrimination on this account consti- 
tutes the relation of Caste, in the most restricted sense 
of this term. Disguise it as you will, it ia nothii^ but 
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this hateful, irreligious institution. But the words Caste 
and Equality are contradictory. They mutually exclude 
each other. Where Caste is, there cannot be Equal- 
ity ; where Equality is, there cannot be Caste. 

Unquestionably there is a distinction between the 
Ethiopian and the Caucasian. Each received from the 
hand of God certain characteristics of color and form. 
The two may not readily intermingle, although we are 
told by Homer that Jupiter did not 

"disiinin to gmce 
The feasts of Ethiopia's blameless race," 

One may be uninteresting or offensive to the other, pre- 
cisely as individuals of the same race and color may be 
uninteresting or offensive to each other. But this dis- 
tinction can furnish no ground for any discrimination 
before the law. 

We abjure nobility of all kinds; but here is a no- 
bility of the akin. We abjure aU hereditary distinc- 
tions ; but here is an hereditary distinction, founded, 
not on the merit of the ancestor, but on his color. 
We abjure all privileges of birth ; but here is a privi- 
lege which depends solely on the accident whether an 
ancestor is black or white. We abjure all inequality 
before the law ; but here is an inequality which touches 
not an individual, but a race. We revolt at the rela- 
tion of Caste ; but here is a Caste which is established 
under a Constitution declaring that aU men are bom 
equal. 

Condemning Caste and inequality before the law, the 
way is prepared to consider more particularly the pow- 
ers of the School Committee. Here it wiR be necessary 
to enter uito dctada. 
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The Committee cliarged with the supeiintendenee of 
the Common Schools of Boston have no poiver to make 
any discrimination on account of race or color. 

It has heeu seen already that this power is incon- 
sistent with the Declaration of Independence, with the 
Constitution and Laws of Massachusetts, and with ad- 
judications of tlie Supreme Court. The stream cannot 
rise li^her than the fountain-head ; and if there be 
nothing in these elevated sources from which this power 
can spring, it must be considered a nullity. Having 
seen that there is notliing, I might here stop; but I 
wish to show the shallow origin of this pretension. 

Its advocates, unable to find it among express powers 
conferred upon the School Committee, and forgetful of 
the Constitution, where " either it must live or bear no 
life," place it among implied or incidental powers. The 
Revised Statutes provide for a School Committee "who 
shall have the general charge and supei-iiitendence of all 
the Public Schools " in their respective towns.* Another 
section provides that " the School Committee ahaU de- 
termine the number and qualifications of the scholars 
to be admitted into the school kept for the use of the 
whole town." ^ These are all the clauses conferring pow- 
ers on the Committea 

From them no person will imply a power to defeat 
a cardinal principle of the Constitution. It is absurd 
to suppose that the Committee in general charge and su- 
perintendence of schools, and in determining the num- 
ber and qualifications of scholars, may engraft upon 

3 Chap. 23, sec. 10, ^ Chop. 23, sec. 35. 
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the schools a principle of inec[iiality, not only unknown 
to the Constitution and Laws, but in defiance of their 
letter and spirit. In the exercise of these powers they 
cannot put colored children to personal inconvenience 
greater than, that of white children. Still further, they 
cannot brand a whole race with the stigma of inferior- 
ity and degradation, constituting them a Caste. They 
cannot in any way violate that fundamental right of all 
citizens, Equahty before the Law. To suppose that they 
can do this would place the Committee above the Con- 
stitution. It would enable them, in the exercise of a 
brief and local authority, to draw a fatal circle, within 
which the Constitution cannot enter, — nay, where the 
verj' Bill of Ilights becomes a dead letter. 

In entire harmony with the Constitution, the law 
says expressly what the Committee shall do. Besides 
the general charge and superintendence, they shall " de- 
termine the nuviber and qualijications of the scholars 
to be admitted nito the school," — thus, according to a 
familiar rule of int-erpretation, excluding other pow- 
ers ; Mentio nnius est exdusio allerius. The power to 
determine the " number " is easily executed, and admits 
of no q^uestion. The power to determine the "qualifica- 
tions," though less simple, must be restricted to age, 
sex, and fitness, moral and intellectual. The fact that a 
child is black, or that he is white, cannot of itself be a 
qnalilication or a disquahficatioiL Not to the skin can 
we look for the criterion of fitness. 

It is sometimes pretended, that the Committee, in the 
exercise of their power, are intrusted with a discretion, 
under which they may distribute, ass^n, and classify all 
cliildren belonging to the schools according to their best 
judgriient, making, if they think proper, a discrimination 
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of race or color. Without questioning that they are 
intrusted with a discretion, it is outrageous to suppose 
that their discretion can go to tliis extent. The Com- 
mittee can have no diacretion which is not in Iiarmouy 
■with the Constitution and Laws. Surely they cannot, in 
any mere discretion, nullify a sacred and dear-bought 
principle of Human Eights expressly guarantied by the 
Constitution. 



REGULATIONS OF COMMITTEE MUST BE REASONABLE, 

Still further, — and here I approach a more technical 
view of the subject, — it is an admitted principle, that 
the regulations and by-laws of municipal corporations 
must be reasonable, or they are inoperative and void. 
This has been recognized by the Supreme Court in two 
different cases, — Commonwealth-^. Worcester, (3 Pick. E., 
462,) and in Vandine's ease (6 Pick. R, 187). In an- 
other case, City of Boston v. Shaw, (1 Met. R, 130,) it 
was decided that a by-law of Boston, prescribing a 
particular form of contribution toward the expenses 
of making the common sewers, was void for inequality 
and unreasonableness. 

Assuming that this principle is applicable to the 
School Committee, their r^nlations and by-laws must 
be reasonahle. Their discretion must be exercised in a 
reasonable manner. And this is not what the Commit- 
tee or any other body of men think reasonable, but what 
1 the eye of the Law. It must be legally 
It must be approved by the reastyn of the 
Law, 

Here we are brought once more, in another form, to 
the question of the discrimination on account of color. 
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Is this legally reasonable t Is it reasonaHe, in the exer- 
cise of a just discretion, to separate descendants of the 
African race from white children merely in consequence 
of descent ? Passing over those principles of the Consti- 
tution and those provisions of Law which of themselves 
decide the question, constituting as tliey do the highest 
reason, hut which have heen already amply considered, 
look for a moment at the educational system of Massar 
chusetts,, and it will be seen that practically no discrim- 
ination of color is made by Law in any part of it. A 
descendant of the African race may he Governor of the 
Commonwealth, and as such, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council, may select the Board of Education. 
As Lieutenant-Governor, he may he ex officio a mem- 
ber of the Board. He may he Secretary of the Board, 
with the duty imposed on him hy law of seeing " that 
all children in this Commonwealth, who depend upon 
Common Schools for instruction, may have the best 
education which those schools can be made to impart." ^ 
He may be member of any School Committee, or teacher 
in any Common School of the State. As legal voter, 
he can vote in the selection of any Scliool Committee. 

Thus, in every department connected with our Com- 
mon Schools, throughout the whole hierarchy of their 
government, from the very head of the system down to 
the humblest usher in the humblest Primary School, and 
to the humblest voter, there is no distinction of color 
known to the law. It is when we reach the last stage 
of aU, the children themselves, that the beautiful char- 
acter of the system is changed to the deformity of Caste, 
as, in the picture of the ancient poet, what above was 
a lovely woman terminated below in a vile, unsightly 

1 General Laws of Massachusetts, 1837, Ch. 241, sec. 2. 
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fish. And all this is done by the School Committee, with 
more than necromantic power, in the exercise of a mere 
discretion. 

It is clear that the Committee may classify scholars 
according to age and eex, for the obvious reasons that 
these distinctions are inoffensive, and that they are 
especially recognized as legal in the law relating to 
schools' They may also classify scholars according to 
moral and intellectual ciualifieations, because such a 
power is necessary to the government of schools. But 
the Committee cannot assume, a priori, and without 
individual examination, that all of an entire race are so 
deficient in proper moral and intellectual qualifications 
as to justify their univei-sal degradation to a class by 
themselves. Such an exercise of discretion must be un- 
reasonable, and therefore iUegal. 



But it is said that the School Committee, in thus 
classifying the children, have not violated any principle 
of EcLuality, inasmuch as they provide a school with 
competent instructors for colored children, where they 
have advantages equal to those provided for white chil- 
dren. It is argued, tlmt, in excluding colored children 
from Common Schools open to white children, the Com- 
mittee furnish an equivaleni. 

Here there are several answers. I shall touch them 
briefly, as they are included in what has been already 
said. 

1. The separate school for colored children is not 

I Rovised Statutes, Cli. 23, sec. 63. 
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one of the schools established by the law relating to 
Public Schools.^ It is not a Common School. As such 
it has no legal existence, and therefore cannot be a 
legal equivalent. In addition to what has been already 
said, bearing on this head, I call attention to one other 
asi>ecfc. It has been decided that a town can execute 
its power to form School Districts only by geographi- 
cal divisions of its territory, that there cannot be what 
I would call a personal limitation of a district, and that 
certain individuals cannot be selected and set off by 
tke^iselves into a district.^ The admitted effect of this 
decision is to render a separate school for colored chil- 
dren illegal and impossible in towns divided into dis- 
tricts. They are so regarded in Salem, Nantucket, New 
Bedford, and in other towns of this Commonwealth. 
The careful opinion of a learned member of this Court, 
who is not sitting in this case, given wliile at the bar,^ 
and extensively published, is considered as practically 
settling this point. 

Eut there cannot be one law for the country and an- 
other for Boston. It is true that Boston is not divided 
strictly into geographical districts. In this respect its 
position is anomalous. But if separate colored schools 
are illegal and impossible in the country, they must be 
illegal and impossible in Boston. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that this city, failing to establish School Districts, 
and treating all its territory as a single district, should 
be able to legi^e a Caste school, which otherwise it 
could not do. Boston canilot do indirectly what other 
towns cannot do directly. Tliis is the first answer to 
the allegation of equivalents. 

3 Hon, Ricliaril Fletcher. 
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2. Tlie second is tliat in point of fact tlio separate 
school is not an equivalent We have already seen that 
it is the occasion of inconvenience to colored children, 
which would not arise, if they had access to the nearest 
Common School, besides compelling parents to pay an 
additional tax, and inflicting upon child and parent the 
stigma of Caste. Still further, — and this consideration 
cannot be neglected, — the matters taught in the two 
schools may he precisely the same, but a school exclu- 
sively devoted to one class must differ essentially in 
spirit and character from that Common School known to 
the law, where all classes meet together in Equality. It 
is a mockery to call it an equivalent. 

3. But there is yet another answer. Admitting that 
it is an equivalent, still the colored children cannot be 
compelled to take it Their rights are found in Equal- 
ity before the Law ; nor can they be called to renounce 
one jot of this. They have an equal right with wliite 
children to the Common Schools. A separate school, 
though well endowed, would not secure to them that 
precise Equality which they would enjoy in the Com- 
mon Schools. The Jews in Rome are confined to a par- 
ticular district called the Ghettx), and in Frankfort to 
a district known as the Jewish Quarter. It is possible 
that their accommodations are as good as they would be 
ahle to occupy, it left free to choose throughout Eome 
and Frankfort, but this compulsory segi'egation from 
the mass of citizens is of itself an ine^aality which we 
condemn It i'^ i v estige of ancient intolerance direct- 
ed against a despised peopla It is of the same charac- 
ter \Mth the "(eparate S' hools in Boston. 

Thus much for the doctrine of Equivalents as a sub- 
stitute tor Equality 
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In determining that the School Committee have no 
power to make this discrimination we are strengthened 
by another consideration. If the power exists in the 
present case, it cannot be restricted to this. The Com- 
mittee may distribute all the children into classes, ac- 
cording to mere discretion. They may establish a sepa- 
rate school for Irish or Germans, where each may nurse 
an exclusive nationahty alien to our institutions. They 
may separate Catholics from Protestants, or, pursuing 
their discretion still further, may separate different sects 
of Protestants, and establish one school for Unitarians, 
another for Presbyterians, another for Baptists, and an- 
other for Methodists. They may establish a separate 
school for the rich, that the delicate taste of tlus favored 
class may not be offended by the humble gaimentg of 
the poor. They may exclude the children of mechanics, 
and send them to separate schools. All this, and much 
more, can be done in the exercise of that high-handed 
power -which makes a discrimination on account of race 
or color. The grand fabric of our Common Schools, the 
pride of Massachusetts, — where, at the feet of the teach- 
er, innocent childhood should come, unconscious of all 
distinctions of birth, — where the Equality of the Con- 
stitution and of Christianity sliould be inculcated by 
constant precept and example, — will be converted into 
a heatlien system of proscription and Caste. We shall 
then have many different schools, representatives of as 
many diiferent classes, opinions, and prejudices ; but we 
shall look in vain for the true Common School of Mas- 
sachusetts, Let it not be said that there is little danger 
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that any Committee will exercise a discretion to this 
extent. They must not be intrusted with the power. 
Here is the only safety worthy of a free people, 

BY-LAW vom. 

The Coiirt will declare the "by-law of the School Com- 
mittee unconstitutional and illegal, although there are 
no express words of prohihition in the Constitution and 
Laws. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything in support of 
this proposition. Slavery was abolished in Massachu- 
setts, under the Declaration of Eights in our Constitu- 
tion, without any specific words of abolition in that in- 
strument, or in any subsequent legislation.^ The same 
words which are potent to destroy Slavery must be 
equally potent against any institution founded on Ine- 
quality or Caste, The case of Boston v. Shavi (1 Metcalf, 
130), to which reference has been already made, where a 
by-law of the city was set aside as unequal and unrea- 
sonable, and therefore void, affords another example of 
the power which I here invoke. Biit authorities are not 
needed. The words of the Constitution are plain, and 
it will be the duty of the Court to see that they are ap- 
plied to the discrimination now waiting for judgment. 

The Court might justly feel delicacy, if called to revise 
an act of the Legislature, But it is simply the action of 
a local committee that they are to overrule. They may 
also be encouraged by the circumstance that it is only 
to the schools of Boston that their decision can be ap- 
plicabla Already the other towns have voluntarily ban- 
ished Caste, Banishing it from the schools of Boston, 
1 Commonwealth v. Aves, IS Pick. R., 210. 
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the Court will bring them into mucli-tlesircd harmony 
with the schoola of other towns, and with the whole 
system of Common Schools. I am unwilling to suppose 
tliat there can be any hesitation or doubt. If any should 
arise, there is a rule of interpretation which ia plain. 
According to familiar practice, judicial intei'pretation is 
made always in favor of life or liberty. So here tlie 
Court should incline in favor of Equality, that sacred 
right which is the companion of those other rights. In 
proportion to the importance of this right will the Court 
be soHcitous to vindicate and uphold it. And in propor- 
tion to the opposition which it encounters from preju- 
dices of society wiU the Court brace themselves to this 
task. It has been pointedly remarked by liousseau, that 
" it is precisely because the force of things tends always 
to destroy Equality that the force of legislation should 
always tend to maintain it." ^ In similar spirit, and for 
the same reason, the Court should always tend to main- 
tain Eq^iiality. 

ORIGIN OF SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 

In extenuation of tl e Bo ti system, it is sometimes 
said that the separatioi of b te a 1 1 lack children was 
originally made at the leci est of col red parents. This 
is substantially true. It ajpeirs f om the interesting 
letter of Dr. Belknap, in lejly to T l^e Tucker's queries 
respecting Slavery in Massachusette, afc the close of tlie 
last century, that no discrimination on account of color 
existed then in the Common Schools of Boston. " The 
same provision," he says, " is made by the pubUc for the 
education of the children of the blacks as for those of the 
1 Ccmlrnt SocisI, Lit. II. oh. 11, 
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whites. In this town the Committee who superintend 
the free schools have given in charge to the schoolmas- 
ters to receive and instruct black children aa well as 
white." Dr. Bellcnap had " not heard of more than 
three or four who had taken advant^e of this privilege, 
though the number of blacks in Boston probably ex- 
ceeded one thousand."^ Much I fear that the inhu- 
man b^ofcry of Caste — sad relic of the servitude from 
which they had just escaped — was at this time too 
strong to allow colored children kindly welcome iu the 
free schools, and tliat, from timidity and ignorance, they 
hesitated to take a place on the same benches with the 
white children. Perhaps the prejudice was so inveter- 
ate that they could not venture to assert their rights. 
In 1800 a petition from sixty-six colored persons was 
presented to the School Committee, req^uesting the es- 
tablishment of a school for their benefit. Some time 
later, private munificence came to the aid of this work, 
and the present system of separate schools was brought 
into being. 

These are interesting incidents belonging to tlio his- 
tory of the Boston schools, but they cannot in any way 
affect the rights of colored people or the powers of the 
School Committee. These rights and these powers stand 
on the Constitution and Laws. Without adopting the 
suggestion of Jefferson, that one generation cannot by 
legislation bind its successors, all must agree that the 
assent of a few to an unconstitutional and Olegal course 
nearly half a century ago, when their rights were imper- 
fectly understood, cannot alter the Constitution and the 
Laws so as to bind their descendants forever in the 
thrall of Caste. Nor can the Committee derive from 

1 Ooll. Mass. Hist Soo., Vol. IV. pp. 206, 207. 
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tills assent, or from any Ui^e ftmie j o«ei 9 m deroga- 
tion of the Constitution and the I i_,lits of M tn. 

It is clear that the sentiments of the coloied people 
have now changed. The j lesent case and the deep in- 
terest which they raaniteat m it thronging the Court to 
watch this discussion, attest the chanp,e Witli increas- 
ing knowledge they ha\ e learned to know their rights, 
and feel the degradation to which they are doomed. 
In them revives the spirit of Paul, even as when he de- 
manded, " Is it lawful for yon to scouige a man that is 
a Eoman, and uncondemned ? " Their present effort is 
the token of a manly cliaracter, which this Court will 
respect and cherish. 

EVILS or SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 

But it is said that these separate schools are for the 
henefit of hoth colors, and of the Public Schools, In 
similar spirit Slavery is sometimes said to be for the 
benefit of master and slave, and of the country where it 
exists. There is a mistake in the one case as great as 
in the other. This is clear. Nothing unjust, nothing 
ungenerous, can be for the benefit of any person or any 
tiling. From some seemir^ selfish superiority, or from 
the gratified vanity of class, short-s^hted moiials may 
hope to draw permanent good ; but even-handed justice 
rebukes these efforts and redresses the wrong. The 
whites themselves are mjured by the separation. "Wlio 
can doubt this? With the Law as their monitor, they 
are taught to regard a portion of the human family, chil- 
dren of God, created in his image, coequals in his love, 
as a separate and degraded class ; they are taught prac- 
tically to deny that grand revelation of Chiistianity, the 
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Brotherhood of Man. Hearts, while yet tender with 
childhood, are hardened, and ever afterward testily to 
this legalized uncharitablenesa. Nursed in the senti- 
ments of Caste, receiving it with the earliest food of 
tnowledge, they are unable to eradicate it from their 
natures, and then weakly and impiously chaise upon 
our Heavenly Father the prejudice derived from an un- 
christian school Their characters are debased, and they 
become less fit for the duties of citizenship. 

The Helots of Sparta were obhged to intoxicate 
themselves, that by example they might teach the de- 
formity of intemperance. Thus sacrificing one class 
to the other, both were injured, — the imperious Spar- 
tan and the abased Helot. The School Committee of 
Boston act with similar double-edged injustice in sac- 
rificing the colored children to the prejudice or fancied 
ige of the white. 
i. child should be taught to shun wickedness, and, as 
he is yet plastic under impressions, to shun wicked 
men. Horace was right, when, speaking of a person 
morally wrong, false, and unjust, he calls liim black, and 
wains gainst him : — 

"Hie nigar est; liuno tu, Eomane, cai-cto." ' 

The Boston Committee adopt the warning, but apply it 
not to the black in heart, but the black in skin. They 
forget the admonition addressed to the prophet : " The 
Lord said unto Samuel, Look not on his countenance : — . 
for the Lord seeth not as man eeeth ; for man looteth 
on the outward appearance, hut the Zot'd looheth on the 
heart." ^ The Committee look on the outward appear- 
ance, without looking on the heart, and thus fancy that 
they are doing right ! 

1 Satiric, Lib. I, iv, S5, ^ J Snmuel, xt[. 1. 
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Who can say that this does not injure the blacks ? 
Theirs, in its best estate, is an unhappy lot. A despised 
class, blasted by prejudice and shut out from various 
opportunities, they feel this proscription from the Com- 
mon Schools as a peculiar brand. Beyond this, it deprives 
them of those healthful, animating inifuences which 
would come from participation in the studies of theic 
white brethren. It adds to their discouragements. It 
widens their separation from the community, and post- 
pones that great day of reconciliation which is yet to 
come. 

The whole system of Common Schools suffers also. 
It is a narrow perception of their high aim which teach- 
es that they are merely to furnish an equal amount 
of knowledge to aU, and therefore, provided ah be 
taught, it is of little consequence where and in what 
company. The law contemplates not only that all shall 
be taught, but that all shall be taught togetli&r. They 
are not only to receive equal quantities of knowledge, 
but all are to receive it in the same way. All are to 
approach the same common fountain together; nor can 
there be any exclusive source for individual or class. 
The school is the little world where the child is trained 
for the larger world of life. It is the microcosm prepar- 
atory to the macrocosm, and therefore it must cherish 
and develop the virtues and the sympathies needed in 
the larger world. And since, accoi'ding to our institu- 
tions, all classes, without distinction of color, meet in 
the performance of civil duties, so should they all, with- 
out distinction of color, meet in the school, beginning 
there those relations of Equality which the Constitution 
and Laws promise to all. 

As the State derives strength from the unity and soli- 
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darity of its citizens without distinction of clas3, so the 
school derives sti'ength from the imity and solidarity of 
all classes beneath its roof. In this way the poor, the 
humble, and the neglected not only share tlie compan- 
ionship of the more favored, but enjoy also the protec- 
tion of their presence, which draws toward the school 
a more watcliful superintendence. A degraded or neg- 
lected class, if left to themselves, will become more de- 
graded or neglected. " If any man have ears to heai', let 
him hear, .... Tor he that liath, to him shall be given ; 
and he that hath not, from him shall be taken even 
that which he hath." ^ The world, per-ferting the true 
sense of these words, takes from the outco-st that which 
God gave him capacity to enjoy. Happily, our edu- 
cational system, by the blending of all classes, draws 
upon the whole school that attention which is too gener- 
ally accorded only to the favored few, and thus secures 
to the poor their portion of the fruitful simshine. But 
the colored children, placed apart in separate schools, are 
deprived of this peculiar advantage. Nothing is more 
clear than that the welfare of classes, as well as of indi- 
viduals, is promoted by mutual acquaintance. Prejudice 
IS the child of ignorance. It is sure to prevail, where 
people do not know each other. Society and intercourse 
are means established by Prondence for human im- 
provement. They remove antipathies, promote mutu- 
al adaptation and conciliation, and establish relations 
of reciprocal regard. "Whoso sets up barriers to these 
thwarts the ways of Providence, crosses the tendencies 
of human natui^e, and directly interferes with the laws 
of God. 
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DUTY OF THE COURT. 

May it please your Honors : Such are some of the 
things "which I feel it my duty to say in this iraportant 
cause. I have occupied much time, tut the topics are 
not yet exhausted. Still, which way soever we tura, we 
are brought back to one single proposition, — the Equal- 
ity of men before the Law. This stands as the mighty 
guardian of the colored children in this case. It is the 
constant, ever-present, tutelary genius of this Common- 
wealth, frowning upon every privilege of birth, every 
distinction of race, every institution of Caste. You 
cannot sUght it or avoid it. You cannot restrain it. 
God grant that you may welcome it I Do this, and your 
words will be a "charter and freehold of rejoicing" to 
a race which by much suffering has earned a title to 
much regard. Your juc^ment will become a sacred 
landmark, not in jurisprudence only, but in the his- 
tory of Freedom; giving precious encouragement to the 
weaiy and heavy-laden wayfarers in this great cause. 
Massachusetts, through you, will have fresh title to re- 
spect, and be once more, as in times past, an example to 
the whole land. 

Already you have banished Slavery from this Com- 
monwealth. I call upon you now to obliterate the last 
of its footprints, and to banish the last of the hateful 
spirits in its train. Tlie law interfering to prohibit 
marriage between blacks and whites has been abolished 
by the Legislature. Eailroads, which, imitating the 
Boston schools, placed colored people apart by them- 
selves, are compelled, under the influence of an awak- 
ened public sentiment, to abandon this regulation, and 
to allow them the privileges of other travellers. Only 
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recently I have read that Iiis Excellcticy, our present 
Governor,^ took iiis seat in a train by the side of a 
negro. In the Caste Schools of Boston the prejudice of 
color seeks its final i-efuga It is for you to drive it 
forth. You do well, when you rebuke and correct indi- 
vidual offences ; but it is a higher office to rebuke and 
coiTect a vicious institution. Each individual is limit- 
ed in influence ; but an institution has the influence of 
numbers organized hy law. The charity of one man 
may counteract or remedy the uncharitableness of an- 
other ; but no individual can counteract or remedy the 
uncharitahlenesa of an organized injury. Against it 
private benevolence is powerless. It is a monster to 
be bunted down by the public and the constituted au- 
thorities. And such is the institution of Caste in the 
Common Schools of Boston, which now awaits a just 
condemnation from a just Court. 

One of the most remarkable expositions of Slavery is 
from the pen of Condorcet, in a note to the "Thoughts" 
of Pascal Yoltaire, in his later commentary on the 
same text, spealis of this " terrible " note, and adopts its 
conclusion. In the course of this arraignment, the phi- 
losopher, painting the character of the slave-master, 
says, " Such is the excess of his stupid contempt for this 
wretched race, that, returning to Europe, he is indig- 
nant to see them clothed as men and placed by his side" ^ 
Thus the repiignance of the slave-master to see the 
wi'etched race placed it/ his side is adduced as crowning 
evidence of the inhumanity of Slavery. But this very 
repugnance has practical sanction among us, and you 
are to determine whether it shall be longer permitted. 

;t Vultaire, Ko. 108. 
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Slavery, in one of its enormities, is now before you for 
judgment. Hesitate not, I pray you, to strike it down. 
Let the blow fall which shall end its domination here 



Tlie civilization of the age j oina in this appeal I need 
not remind you that this prejudice of color is peculiar 
to our country. You may remember that two youths 
of African blood only recently gained the highest bonors 
in a college at Paris, and on the same day dined with the 
King of the French, the descendant of St. Louis, at the 
Palace of the Tuileries. And let me add, if I may refer 
to my own experience, that at the School of Law in 
Paris I have sat for weeks on the same benches with 
colored pupils, listening, like myself, to the learned lec- 
tures of Degerando and Rossi ; nor do I remember, in 
the throng of aensitiye young men, any feeling toward 
them except of companionship and respect. In Italy, 
at the Convent of Palazzuolo, on tlie shores of the Al- 
baai Lake, amidst a scene of natm-al beauty enlianced 
by historical association, where I was once a guest, I 
have, for days, seen a native of Abyssinia, recently from 
his torrid home, and ignorant of the language spoken 
about him, mingling, in delightful anS affectionate fa- 
miliarity, with the Franciscan friars, whose visitor and 
scholar he was. Do I err in saying that the Chiistian 
spirit shines in these examples t 

The Christian spirit, then, I again invoke. Where 
this prevails, there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek 
nor Barbarian, bond nor free, but all are alike. From 
this we derive new and solemn assurance of the Equal- 
ity of Men, as an ordinance of God. Human bodies 
may be unequal in beauty or stretch ; these mortal 
cloaks of iiesh may differ, as do these worldly garments ; 
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these intellectual faculties may vary, as do opportunities 
of action and advantages of position ; but amid all un- 
e^ential diifererices there is essential agreement and 
equality. Dives and Laiiarus are equal in the sight of 
God : they miist be equal in tlie sight of all human in- 
stitutions. 

This is not alL The vaunted superiority of the white 
raoe imposes corresponding duties. The faculties with 
which they are endowed, and the advantages they pos- 
sess, must be exercised for the good of all. If the col- 
ored people are ignorant, degraded, and unhappy, then 
should they be especial objects of care. From the 
abundance of our possessions must we seek to rem- 
edy their lot. And tHs Court, which is parent to all 
the unfortunate children of the Commonwealth, will 
show itself most truly parental, when it reaches down, 
and, with the strong arm of Law, 
and protects our colored feEow-citizena. 
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CHARACTER AND HISTORY OF THE 1A¥ SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD DHYEBSITY. 

Rkpoet of tee CoMsitrrEE of Ovehseeks, Tebkl-ary 7, 1850. 



In BoiBD fiF OvEBBEBBs, Februnry 1, 1840. 

Voled, That Hon. Felbo Sfraqvb, Hati. Stjioh Gkeekleaf, Charles 

SuMKER, Esq., Hon. Albebt H. Nelson, and Pelbg W. Chahdleb, Esq., 

be a committee to visit tlie Law School during the ensuing year. [ Hon. 

William Kemt was aftei'ivards sub.ititutod for Mr. Gkeenleaf, ivho de- 

tn-ii.) 

In Boaed of Oveeseehs, Felininry J, 1B50. 
Ordered, That the Report of the Committee sppoliited to visit the Law 
School bo printed. 

Attest, 

ALEXANDER YOUNG, Secretary. 



THE Committee appointed by tlie Overseers of Har- 
vai-d University to visit the Law School performed 
tliat service November 7, 1849. Among their number 
present on the occasion was Hon. William Kekt, of 
New York, who gratified his associates by coming a 
long distance to join in this duty. 

The attention of the Committee was first directed to 
the actual condition of the School, and its advantages 
as a place of legal education. Here there is occasion 
for lively satisfaction. The number of students is 
one hundred, assembled from all parts of the Union, 
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and constituting a repiesentation of the "whole countiy. 
Their attendance xipon the lectures and other exercises, 
though entirely voluntary, is fuU and regular ; while 
their industry, good conduct, and intelligent reception 
of instruction is a source of gratification to their profes- 
sors. 

Lectures were given, during the current term, hy Pro- 
fessor Paekee, upon Equity Pleadings, Bailments, and 
Practice, — hy Professor Paesons, upon Elackstone's 
Commentaries, Admiralty Jurisdiction, Shipping, Bills 
and Notes, — and by Professor Alleh, upon Real Law 
and Domestic Eelations. In treating most of these 
branches, the professors employed text-books of ac- 
knowledged authority, to which the attention of the 
students was especially directed. They also examined 
the students in these books, and in leading cases illus- 
trating the subject. 

This system, which, with substantial uniformity, has 
been continued in the School since its earliest founda- 
tion, appears well adapted to instruction in the law. It 
is essential that the student should be directed to certain 
text-books, which he must study carefully, devotedly. 
"Not can he properly omit to go behind these, and verify 
them by the decided cases, letting no day pass with- 
out ita fulfilled task. In this way he is prepared for 
examination, and enabled to appreciate the explanations 
and illustrations of the lecture-room, throwing light up- 
on the text, and showing its application to practical 
cases. The labors of the student will qualify him to 
comprehend the labors of the instructor. Still further, 
examinations in the text-books, accompanied by expla- 
nations and illustrations, interest the student in the 
siibject, and bring his mind in contact with that of his 
instructor. 
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These same purposes are promoted by the favorite 
exercise of moot-courts, held twice a week by the dif- 
ferent professors in succession. A ease involving some 
unsettled question of law is presented hy four students, 
designated so loi^ in advance as to allow time for 
careful preparation ; and at the close of the aiguments 
an opinion is pronounced by the presiding professor, 
commenting upon the aiguments on each side, and de- 
ciding between tliem.' These occasions are found to 
enlist the best attention, not only of those immediately 
engaged, but of the whole School, — while some of the 
efforts they call forth show distinguished research and 
ability. On this mimic field are trained forensic powers 
destined to be the pride and ornament of the bar. 

The advantages for study afforded by tlie extensive 
library of the Law School should not be forgotten. This 
is separat-e from the Public Library of the University, 
and contains about fourteen thousand volumes. Here 
are all the American Eeports, — the Statutes of the 
United States, as well as those of all the several States, 
— a regular series of aU the English Eeports, including 
the Year-Books, — the English Statutes, — the principal 
treatises on American and English law, — also a large 
body of works in the Scotch, French, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, and other foreign law, — and an ample 
collection of the best editions of the Roman or Civil 
Law, with the works of the most celebrated commenta^ 
tors upon that ancient text. This library is one of the 
largest and most valuable, relating to law, in the coun- 
try. As an aid to study, it cannot be estimated too 
highly. Here the student may range at will through 
all the demesnes of jurisprudence. Here he may acquire 
knowledge of law-books, learning their true character 
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and value, which will be of incalculable aerviee in bia 
future labors. "Whoso knows how to use a library pos- 
sesses tlie very beys of knowledge. Next to knowing 
tbe law is knowing where to find it. 

There is another advantage, of peculiar character, in 
the opportunity of kindly and profitable social rela- 
tions among tbe students, and also between students 
and professors. Young men engaged in similar pur- 
suits are instructors to each other. Hie daily conver- 
sation concerns their common studies, and coutrihuteg 
some new impulse. Mind meets mind, and each derives 
strength from the contact. The professor is also at 
hand. In tbe lecture-room, and also in private, he is 
ready for counsel and help. The students are not alone. 
At every step they find an assistant ready to conduct 
them through the devious and toUsoine passes, and to 
remove the difficulties which throi^ tlie way. This 
twofold companionship of students with eacli other and 
with their appointed teachers is full of good influence, 
not only in the cordial intercourse it begets, but in the 
positive knowledge it diffuses, and its stimulating effect 
upon the mind. 

In dwelHng on the advantages of tbe Law School as 
a seat of l^al education, the Committee therefore rank 
side by side with tbe lectures and exercises of tbe pro- 
fessors tbe profitable opportunities afforded by the li- 
brary and the fellowship of persons engaged in the same 
pursuits, all echoing to tbe heart of the pupil, as from 
the genius of the place, constant words of succor, en- 
couragement, and hope. 

From the present prosperity of tbe School, tbe Com- 
mittee are led to look back at ita early beginning, to 
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fibserve its growth, and to eommemorate with gratitude 
its benefactors. 

Ifc hardly need be added, that a Law School was not 
embraced by our forefatliei's in the original des^ of the 
College, and that it is a late graft upon the ancient stock. 
The College was planted at a time when law was not 
treated, even in England, as a part of academic instruc- 
tion. The first settlers could not be expected to estab- 
lish professorships unlinown in the land from which they 
had parted ; nor did there appear in those early days, 
or for some time later, any occasion for professional 
instruction. The law, as science, profession, or practi- 
cal instrument of government, was scarcely recognized. 
Lawyers were not known as a class, nor was their busi- 
ness respected. Thomas Lechford, of Clement's Inn, 
who emigrated not long after the foundation of the 
College, hoping to gain a livelihood as attorney, being 
cautioned at a quarter court " not to meddle with con- 
troversies," went back to England. As the Colony grew, 
it gradually laid bold of the Common Law, and for 
some time before the Eevolution claimed it as a birth- 
r^ht. 

The history of the University Library exposes the 
poverty of the means for the study of the law in those 
early days. In its Catalogue, published in 1723, we 
find but s^en volumes of Common Law. These are Spel- 
man's Glossary, Pulton's Collection of Statutes, ICeble's 
Statutes, Coke's Eirst and Second Institutes, and two 
odd volumes of tlie Year-Books. Such were the means 
for the study of our law afforded by the public libraiy, 
which Cotton Mather, sometime before the publication 
of this catalogue, described as " the best furnished that 
could be shown anywhere in all the American regions." 
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Since books are the instruments of learning, it follows, 
if these were wanting, that the study of the law could 
make little advance. Happily this is now changei 

The first professorship of law in the University was 
established in 1815, upon a foundation partly supphed 
by an ancient devise of Isaac Eoyall, Esq,, — ■ a mu- 
nificent gentleman of ample fortune, who, being con- 
nected by blood and marriage, as well as by political 
opinions, with the principal royalists of Massachusetts, 
forsook the coimtry with them at the commencement 
of the Eevolution, and died at Kensington, in England, 
in October, 1781. Though an exile, he did not for- 
get the land he had left. Thither before death his 
"heart untravelled fondly turned." By his will, record- 
ed at the Probate Offtce in Boston, he devised to Med- 
ford, in Massachusetts, where he had resided, certain 
lands in Granby, for the support of schools. The resi- 
due of his estate in that town, and other lands in the 
County of Worcester, he devised to the Overseers and 
Corporation of Harvard College, " to be appropriated to- 
wards the endowing a Professor of Laws in the said Col- 
lege, or a Professor of Phytic and Anatomy, whichever 
the said Overseers and Corporation shall judge to be best 
for the benefit of the said College." The capital, with 
its- accumulation, from the property thus devised, is 
$ 7,943, yielding an annual income of about four hun- 
dred doUars. It is believed Uiat the University and the 
lovers of the law are indebted to the late Hon. John 
Lowell, while a member of the Corporation, for calling 
these funds — yet unappropriated to either object of the 
devise — from their sleep in the treasury, by procuring 
the establishment of a professorship of law, which was 
ordered, for the present, to bear tlie name of Royall, in 
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lionor of him wliose will in thia regard was now first 
executed. This was in 1815. The residue of the funds 
for its support have been supplied hy the University, 
mainly from fees paid by students of law. The Hon. 
Isaac Paekeb, late Chief Justice of this Commonwealth, 
was the first professor. 

In 1817 the Hon. Asahel Stbarhs was placed upon 
another foundation, established by the University. Tlie 
statutes of this professorship required him to open and 
keep a school in Cambridge for the instruction of grad- 
uates and of others prosecuting the study of the law. 
Besides prescribing to Ids pupils a course of study, it was 
made bis duty to examine and confer with them upon 
their studies, to read to them a course of lectures, and 
generally to act the part of tutor, so as to improve their 
minds and assist their acc[nisitions. From this time 
may be dated the establishment of the Law School in 
the University. 

Chief-Justice Parker never resided at Cambridge, hut, 
in tlie performance of his duties as professor, erery 
summer read lectures to the Law School and the senior 
class of undergraduates. These were of an elementary 
nature, adapted to youthful minds, — the audience being 
for the most part undergmd nates, — and were charac- 
terized by that free and flowing style which marks the 
judicial opinions of this eminent Judge. They com- 
prised a view of the Constitutions of the United States 
and of Massachusetts, with the early juridical lustory of 
New England, and the origin of its laws and institutions. 
Professor Steams, who resided in Cambridge, was occu- 
cupied immediately with the duties of instruction. He 
was acciistomed to hear recitations in the more impor- 
tant text-books, to preside in moot-courts, and to read lec- 
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tures on interesting titles of law. Hia valoable work 
on Eeal Actions, so well known to lawyers, was prepared 
in the discharge of Ms duties as professor, and read to 
his pupils in a course of lectures. The first edition was 
dedicated hy the author " To the Law Students of Har- 
vard University, as a testimony of his earnest desire to 
aid them in the houoratle and laborious study of Amer- 
ican jurisprudence." 

The number of students at this period was small. 
From 1817 to 1829 the lai^est class for any single year 
was eighteen, and the average annual number was not 
more than thirteen. The first important step, however, 
was talien. Law was admitted within the circle of 
University studies, while, by the learning and reputation 
of its professors, the cause of legal education was com- 
mended, and the idea of a Law School was shown to be 
practicable. 

On the resignation of Chief-Justice Parker and Pro- 
fessor Steams a new epoch in the history of the School 
began. The HorL Nathan Dare, in 1829, emulating the 
example of Viner in England, applied the profits of his 
extensive Abridgment and Digest of American Law to 
the foundation of a new professorship, still called from 
liis name ; and at his request, the late Joseph Story, 
then a resident of Salem, and an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, was appointed the first professor. 
In his communication to the University, making this 
endowment, the venerable founder marked out the pro- 
posed duties as follows : " It sliall be the duty of the 
professor to prepare and deliver, and to revise for publi- 
cation, a course of lectures on the five following branches 
of law and equity, equally in force in all parts of our 
Federal Eepublic, namely, the Law of Nature, the Law 
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of Nations, Commercial and Maritime Law, Federal Law, 
and Federal EcLuity, in such wide extent as the same 
branches now are, and from time to time shall be, ad- 
ministered in the Courts of the Unit-ed States, hut in 
such compressed form as the professor sliall deem proper, 
and so to prepare, deliver, and revise lectures thereon aa 
often as the said Corporation shall think proper." The 
original endowment by Mr. Dane was $10,000, to wliich 
on his death was added $5,000, making tlie siun-total 
$ 15,000. Mr. Justice Stoiy removed to Cambridge in 
1829, commencing his new career as Dane Professor of 
Law with an inaugural discourse, where the honorable 
nature of legal studies, the arduous labors required in 
their pursuit, and the duties upon which he was enter- 
ing, were reviewed with singular power and beauty. At 
the same time, John Hooker Ashmun, Esq., a lawyer 
of remarkable acuteness and maturity, who, though 
young, had shown already the capacity of a jurist, was 
associated with him as EoyaU Professor of Law. 

From the exertions of the new professors the Law 
School received fresh impulse. The number of stu- 
dents increased, and the fame of the institution was 
extended. Professor Story, though much absent in the 
dischai^e of his judicial duties, yet found time for ac- 
tive part in teaching. He presided in moot-courts and 
lecture-rooms, and, by earnest encouragement and pro- 
fuse instruction, not less than by illustrious example, 
raised the classes to unwonted ardor. He continued 
in this sphere, giving and receiving happiness, for a 
period of sixteen years, when, as age advanced, desir- 
ing to lay down some of his cares, he proposed to re- 
sign his seat on the bench, and dedicate the remainder 
of his days to his professorship. As he was about to 
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make this cliange he was arrested by death, September 
10, 1845. 

Professor jVahmun had already fsJIen by bia side, much 
regretted, at the early age of thirty-three. Besides moot- 
courts, examinations in text-books, and oral expasitions 
of the law, tliis learned teacher occasionally read written 
lectures. Among these was a valuable course on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, Equity, and the Action of Assumpsit. 
His place was supplied in 1833 by an eminent jurist, 
Simon Greenlkaf, &q., who labored for a long period 
with rare success, beloved by a large circle of grateful 
pupils, and by his associates in instruction, till 1848, 
when he was compelled by ill-health to resign his con- 
nection with the Law School. Among his distinguished 
labors, in the dischai^e of his duties as professor, is a 
work on the Law of Evidence, which is now a manual 
in the courts of our country, and one of the classics of 
the Common Law. 

On the death of Professor Stoiy, Professor Greenleaf 
was made Bane Professor. Hon. William Kent, of 
New York, occupied for a year the place of Eoyall Pro- 
fessor, when he felt constrained, by circumstances beyond 
bis control, to leave Cambridge. Since then Hon. TilE- 
OPHILUS Parsons has been Dane Professor, and Hon. 
Joel Parker, late Chief Justice of New Hampshire, 
EoyaU Professor. Hon. Franklin Dexter has lec- 
tured for a brief period on the Constitution of the 
United States and the Law of Nations, and Hon. Liither 
S. CUSHIKG on Parliamentary Law and Criminal Law. 
Hon. Frederick H. Allen, late a judge in Maine, at 
present University Professor, without any permanent 
foundation, is cooperating with Professor Parsons and 
Professor Parkei in the general duties of instruction. 
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In reviewing the liistoxy of tlie School, the Committee, 
while gratefully remembering all its instructors, are im- 
pressed by the long and important labors of Story. In 
the meridian of his fame as judge, he became a practical 
teacher of jurisprudence, and lent to the University the 
lustre of liis name, Tlirough him the Dane Professor- 
ship has acquired a renown placing it on the same 
elevation with tiie Vinerian Professorship at Oxford, to 
which we ace indebted for the Commentaries of Sir 
William Elackstone, Thtae " twin stars," each in its 
own hemisphere, shine rival glories. Nor is this the 
; for Viner, like our Dane, endowed the 
) which hears his name from the profits 
of his immense Abridgment of tlie Law. In the per- 
formance of his duties, Professor Story prepared and 
published the most important series of juridical works 
which has latterly appeared in the English language, 
embracing a comprehensive treatise on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a masterly exposition of that 
portion of International Law known as the Conflict of 
Laws, and Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence, 
Equity Pleadii^, and various branches of Commercial 
Law. 

The extent of his labors, and their inflnence in build- 
ing up the School, appear in an interesting passage of his 
last win and testament, bearing date January 2, 1842. 
Afterbequeathing to the University several valuable pic- 
tures, busts, and books, he proceeds as follows : " I ask 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College to accept 
these as memorials of my reverence and respect for that 
venerable institution, at which I received my education. 
I hope it may not be improper for me here to add, that 
I have devoted myself, as Dane Professor, for the last 
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thirteen years, ^ to the lahora and duties of instruction 
in the Law School, and liave always performed equal 
duties and to an equal amount with my excellent col- 
leagues, Mr. Professor Ashmun and Mr. Professor Green- 
leaf, in the la.w School. When I came to Cambridge, 
and undertook the duties of my professorship, there had 
not been a single law student there for the preceding 
year. There was no law library, but a few old and im- 
perfect hooks' being there. The students have since 
increased to a lai^e number, and for six years last past 
have exceeded one himdred a year. The Law Library 
now contains about six thousaJid volumes, whose value 
cannot be deemed less than twenty-five th<msand dollai-s. 
My own salary has constantly remained limited to one 
thousand dollai's, — a little more than the interest of Mr. 
Dane's donations. I have never asked or desired an in- 
crease thereof, as I was receiving a suitable salary as a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, — while 
my colleagues have very properly received a much larger 
sum, and of late years more than double my own. Un- 
der these circumstances, T cannot but feel that I have 
contributed towards the advancement of the Law School 
a sum out of my earnings, which, with my moderate 
means, wUl he thought to absolve me from making, what 
otherwise I certainly should do, a pecuniary legacy to 
Harvard Collie, for the general advancement of litera- 
ture and learning therein." 

From the hooka of the Treasurer it appears tliat the 
sums received from students in the Law School dur- 
ing the sixteen years of hia professorship amounted to 
$105,000. Of this amount, only $47,800 was disbursed 
in salaries and current expenses. The bsJance, amount- 

>■ His will beipg dated three yeiirs before Iiis death. 
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ing to $57,200, is represented by tlie following items, 
namely : — 

Books pureliased for the Library and for students, includ- 
ing about $ 1,050 for binding, and deducting amount 
received for books sold $29,000 

Enlargement of the Hall, containing the libraiy and lec- 
ture-rooms, in 1844 - 45 12,700 

Fund remaining to Uie credit of tlie School in August, 

1845 15,500 

157,200 
Thus the Law School, at the time of Professor Story's 
death, actually possessed, independent of the somewhat 
scanty donations hy Mr. Eoyall and Mr. Dane, funds and 
other property, includii^ a large library and a commo- 
dious edifice, amounting to upwarfs of fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars, all earned durii^ Professor Story's term of 
service. As during this period he declined a larger an- 
nual salary than $ 1,000, and as his high character and 
the attraction of his name contributed to swell the in- 
come of the School, it ia evident that a considerable 
portion of this large sum may justly be regarded as 
the fruit of his bountiful labors contributed to the Uni- 
versity. 

The Committee, whUe calling attention to the extent 
of pecuniary benefaction which the Law School has re- 
ceived from Professor Story, feel it a duty to ui^e upon 
the Government of the University the recognition of this 
benefaction in some suitable form. The name of Eoyall, 
given to one of the professorships, keeps alive the mem- 
oiy of his early generosity. The name of Dane, given 
to the professorship on which Story taught, and some- 
times also to the edifice containing the library and 
lecture-rooms, and then to the Law School itself, attests. 
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with triple atsadomie voice, a well-rewarded donation. 
But the contributions of EoyaU and Dane combined, 
important as they were, and justly worthy of honorable 
mention, do not equal what was contributed by Story. 
At th6 present moment Story must be regarded as the 
lai^eat pecuniary benefactor of the Law School, and one 
of the largest pecuniary benefactors of the University. 
In this respect he stands before Hollis, Alford, Boyl- 
ston, Hersey, Bowdoin, Erving, Ehot, Smith, IfLean, 
Perkins, and Pisher. His contributions have this addi- 
tional peculiarity, that they were munifieenliy afforded 
from daily earnings, — not after death, but 'during hfe; 
so that he became, as it were, the executor of his own 
wUl. In justice to the dead, as an example to the 
Uving, and in conformity with establislied usage, the 
University should enroll his name among its founders, 
and in some lit manner inscribe it upon the school 
which he helped to rear. 

Three different courses occur to the Committee. The 
edifice containing the library and leeture-rooms may 
be called after him, Story Hall. Or tlie branch of the 
University devoted to law may be called Story Law 
School, as the other branch of the University devoted 
to science, in gratitude to a distinguished benefactor, is 
called Lawranm Scientific School. Or a new and perma- 
nent professorship in the Law School may be created, 
with his name. 

If the last suggestion should find favor, the Commit- 
tee recommend that the professorship be of Oommereial 
Laiv and the Law of Ifaiions. It is well known to have 
been the desire of Professor Story, often expressed, in 
view of the increasing means of the Law School, and 
the corresponding demands for education in the law. 
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tliat professorships of both these branches should be es- 
tablished. In bis opinion that of Commercial Law was 
most needed. His own preeminence in this department 
appears in his works, and especially in numerous judi- 
cial opinions. His interest in it was attested in con- 
versation with one of tliis Conunittee only a few days 
before his death. Hearing that it was proposed by mer- 
chants of Boston, on his resignation of the judicial seat 
be had held for nearly thiity-four yeaxe, to cause hia 
statue in marble to be erected, he said : " If Boston 
merchants wish to do nie honor in any way, on my leav- 
ing the bench, let it not be by a statue, but by founding 
in the Law School a professorship of Commercial Law." 
With these generous words he embraced at once his 
favorite law and his favorite University. 

The subject of Commercial Law is of great and grow- 
ing importance in the multiplying relations of mankind. 
Every new tie of commerce gives new occasion for its 
appbcation. Besides the general principles of the Law 
of Contracts, it comprehends the Law of Bailments, 
Agency, Partnership, Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes, Shipping, and Insurance, — branches of inex- 
pressible interest to lawyers, merchants, and indeed to 
every citizen. The main features of this law are com- 
mon to all commercial nations; they are recognized 
with substantial uniformity, whether at Boston, London, 
or Calcutta, at Hambuig, Marseilles, or Leghorn. lu 
this respect tbey may be regarded as part of the Private 
Law of Nations. Tliey would be associated naturally 
with the Public Law of Nations, — embracing, of course, 
the law of Admiralty, and that other branch, which it 
is hoped will remain forever a dead letter, the Law of 
Prize. 
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The Committee believe that all who become aecLuaint- 
ed with tliis statement will agree that something aliould 
be done to commemorate the ohligations of the Univer- 
sity to one of its most eminent professors and largest 
pecuniary benefactors. They have ventured suggestions 
as to the manner in which this may be accomplished, not 
with any particular confidence in their own views^ hut 
simply as a mode of opening the subject, and bring- 
ing it to attention. In dwelling on the propriety of a 
new and permanent professorship, they would not be 
understood as expressing a preference for this form of 
acknowledgment. It may be a q^ueation, whether tlje 
services of Professor Story, important in every respect, 
shedding upon the Law School a lastii^ fame, and se- 
curing to it pecuniary competence, an exteueive library, 
and a commodious ball, can be commemorated with 
more appropriate academic honors than by giving his 
name to that department in the University of which 
he was the truest founder. Tlie world, anticipating all 
formal action of the University, has already placed the 
Law School under the guardianship of his name. It is 
by the name of Stoby that this seat of legal education 
has become known wherever jurisprudence is cultivated 
as a science. 

For the Committee. 

Charles Sumker. 

To THE OVERSEEES OF HAnVAIlD IlKIVERSITr. 
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STIPULATED AEBITEATIOS, OR A CONGEESS 
OF NATIOxXS, WITH DISAEIAMENT. 

Address to the People of inn ITnited States, FF-BiirARY 22, 1830. 



The history of the Peace Movement, recounted in the Address on the 
War System of the Commonweiilth of Nations, terminiiteB at the date 
of that Address, anterior to the Congi'esa at Paris, tailed the Second 
General Pence Congress, on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of Angnst, 1849. 
This Congress is briefly characterized in the Address below. There is a 
report of its proceedings, where may be read the able speeches and let- 
ters by which the cause was vindiroted. It vraa an'unged in Europe 
that iJie next year should witness a similar Congress, and Frank fort-on- 
the-Main was selected for the place of meeting, loth from its central 
situation and the s^pathy felt in the movement by leading minds of 
Germany. 

In the United Statas a Committee was appointed, with Mr. Sumner 
as Chairman, to obtain a proper representation. The follomng Address 
was pat forth hy the Committee. But the qnestion ceased to be pressed 
in Euvope, under the influence of the prevailing reaction, while in our 
country it was overshadowed by Slavery, to which the general attention 
was now direttcd. It was often remaried, " One evil at a time" ; and 
thus the Peace Cause was postponed. 

TO THE PEOPLE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

THE month of August last witnessed at Paris a 
Congress or Convention of persons from various 
countries, to consider what could be done to promote 
the sacred cause of Universal Peace. France, Germany, 
Belgium, England, and the United States were repre- 
sented by large numbers of men eminent in business, 
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polities, literature, religion, aiid pliilantliropy. The CatJi- 
olic Archbishop of Paris, and the eloquent Protestant 
preacher, M. Atlianase Coquerel, ^ Michel Chevalier, 
Horace Say, and Pr^d^ic Bastiat, distinguished political 
economists, — ifimile de Girardin, the most important 
political editor of Prance, — Victor Hugo, illustrious 
in literature, — I^martine, whose glory it is to have 
turned the recent French Eevolution, at its beginning, 
into the path of Peace, — and Kichard Cobden, tlie 
■world-renowned British statesman, the unapproached 
model of an earnest, humane, and practical Eeformer, — 
all these gave to this august assembly the sanction of 
their presence or approbation, Victor Hugo, on tak- 
ing the chair aa President, in an addre^ of persuasive 
eloquence, shed upon the occasion the illumination of 
his genius, — while Mr, Cobden, participating in all 
the proceedings, impressed upon them his chaiticteristic 
eoromon sensa 

The Congress adopted, with entire unanimity, a series 
of resolutions, asserting the duty of governments to 
submit all differences between them to Arbitration, and 
to respect the decisions of the Arbitrators ; also assert- 
ing the necessity of a general and simultaneous dis- 
arming, not only as the means of reducing the expendi- 
ture absorbed by armies and navies, but also of removing 
a permanent cause of disquietude and ii-ritation. The 
Congress condemned all loans and taxes for wars of 
ambition or conquest. It earnestly recommended the 
friends of Peace to prepare pubKc opinion, in their 
respective countries, for the formation of a Congress of 
Nations, to revise the existing International Law, and to 
constitute a High Tribunal for the decision of contro- 
versies among nations. In support of these objects. 
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the Congress solemnly invoked tlie representatives of 
the press, so potent to diffuse truth, and also all min- 
isters of religion, whose holy office it is to encourage 
good-will amoijrf men. 

Tlie work thas hegun has been continued since. In 
England and the United States large public meetings 
have welcomed the returning delegates. Men have 
been touched by the grandeur of the cause. Kot in the 
aspirations of religion and benevolence only, hut in the 
general heart and mind, lias it found reception, filling 
aU who embrace it with new confidence in the triumph 
of Christian truth. 

Another Congress or Convention has been called to 
meet at Frantfort-on-the-Main, in the month of August 
next, to do what is possible, by mutual counsels and en- 
couragement, to influence pubhc opinion, and to advance 
still further the cause which has been so well com- 
mended by the Congress at Paris. 

To promote the objects of this Congress generally, 
and particularly to secure the attendance of a delega- 
tion from the United States, in number and character 
not unworthy of the occasion, a Committee, represent- 
ing friends of Peace throughout the country, various 
in opinion, has been appointed, \inder the name of 
"Peace Congress Committee fob the United States." 
This Committee now appeal to their fellow-citizens for 
cooperation in tliis work. 

The Committee hope, in the first place, to interest 
our Government at Washington in the objects contem- 
plated by the proposed Congress. As this can be done 
only through the prompting of the people, they recom- 
mend petitions lilie the following : — 
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"PETITION' FOE PEACE. 
" To the Honorable Senate (or H. of R.) of ike United States. 
" The undersigned, mhabitants (or citiEena, or legal voters) 

of , in the State of , deploring the manifold 

evils of War, and believing it possible to supersede its atl^ied 
necessity, as an Arbiter of Justice among Nations, by the 
timely adoption of wise and feasible substitutes, respectfully 
request your honorable body to take such action as you may 
deem best ia favor of Stipulated Arbitration, or a Congress 
of Nations, for the accomplishment of this most desirable 



As the number of delegates to tlie proposed C 
is not limited, the Committee hope to see States, Con- 
gressional Districts, Towns, and other bodies represented. 
Eveiy delegate wiU be a link between the community, 
large or small, from whicb iie comes, and the cause of 
Universal Peace. 

The Committee recommend a State Convention in 
each State to choose a State Committee, and also two 
delegates at large from the State ; 

Also a Convention in each Congressional District to 



Also public meetings in towns, and other ! 
localities, to explain the objects of the Congress, aad to 
choose local delegates. 

The Committee also recommend to the religious and 
literary bodies of the country, as cburcbes and colleges, 
to send delegates to the Congress. 

In makii^ this appeal, the Committee desire to im- 
press upon their fellow-citizens the practical charaeter 
of the present movement. Instead of the custom or 
institidion of War, now recognized by International 
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LaWj as the Arbiter of Justice "between Nations, tbey 
propose, by the consent of nations, to substitute a Sys- 
tem of Arbitration, or a permanent Congress of Nations. 
With this chaise "will necessarily follow a general dis- 
aimii^ down to tliat d^ree of force required for inter- 
nal police. Tlie barbarous and incongruous War System, 
which now encases our Christian civihzation as with 
a cumbrous coat of mail, will be destroyed. The enor- 
mous means, thus released from destructive industry and 
purposes of hate, will be appropriated to productive in- 
- dustry and purposes of beneficence. To help this con- 
summation who wiU not labor ? 

The people in every part of the country. East and 
West, North and South, of all political parties and all 
religious sects, are now invited to join in this endeavor. 
So doir^, while confident of the blessing of God, they 
will become feUow-laborers of wise and good men in 
other lands, and wHI secure to themselves the inexpres- 
sible satisfaction of aiding the advent of that happy day 
when Peace shall be organized among nations. 

By order of the Peace Congress Committee for the 
United States. 

Charles Sumnek, Chairman. 



BoETOs, February 23, 1 
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Tnia spcefli was made n few daj-s befoi'c tlio annual eleclion in Mas- 
Enehusetis, and just after the passage of the rngitire Slave Bill. As the 
first open denunciation of this measuie, it awakened mnch feeling on 
both sides. All who felt strongly against Slavery were gratefnl. 

It is sometimes said to Iiavo made Mr. Sumner Senator. More than 
anything else, it determined his selection bj the Pree-Soil partj ahonly 
afterwards as their candidate. On the other hand, it was often pro- 
nounced " treasonable," and in subsequent discussions at Washington, 
sometimes in newspapers and repeatedly in the Senala, it was employed 
to point the personalities of slave-masters and their allies. It woe called 
tlie "Mark Antony speocli." It takes the ground to which Mr. Sum- 
ner constantly adhered, that the " Fugitive Slave Bill," as he always in- 
sisted upon calling it, — refusing to call it Law, — was absolutely uncon- 
stitutional in nil respects, — not only, according to the old language of 
tho law, " to a eertmn intent in general," but also " to a certain intent 
in every particular." Such an enactment could not ba ti'eated as law; 
and Mr. Snmner insisted tliat good ciiiiens sliould refuse to it all sup- 
port, as our fiithers refused nil support to the Britisli Stamp Act. His 
effijrt and hope ivere to create a public sentiment which woDid render 
its enfbrcoment impossible. 

To all times there has been something in the human conscience which 
Ibrbada certain things, even though ordained by law. " A curse on 
him who is not enough an honest man and enough a man of courage to 
ha capable of the crime of hospitality towards a proscribed person 1 " 
Such is the exclamation of an eloquent historian of the French Bevo- 
iution, after reciting the propoeiyon of Saint-Just, kindred to the require- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Bill.i Guizot, in Ms Memoirs, records an 
illustrative incident Queen Hortense, mother of Louis Napoleon, at a 
time when all of her family were eKcluded from France, suddenly ai^ 
lived in Paiis, when, seeing Casimir Perier, Prime-Minister of Louis 

1 Louis Blanc, Hlstofre da k E^volution Fran^aisa, Tom. S. p. SIS, 
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Philippe, she b^an ; "1 tnow. Sir, that I have ■violated a law; yon 
have the right to arrest me ; that would be just." " Leyal, Mmlome," 
said the Minister, "but not jW."' 

At the pending election tliere was what wna called a coalition be- 
tween the Free-Soilera aiid Democrats, in the choice of State Senators 
and Repreaentatives, with the underBtanding that the Staieofficora chosett 
by the Legislature should be Democrats, and the United States Senator 
a Free-Soiler. But nothing was swd at the lima about candidates. 

The meeting at Faiieuil Hall was Ini'go and enthusiHstlc. It wns oc- 
ganiaed by tlieciioiceof William G Spoouer, Esq,, Presiilent, — Edward 
A. Raymond, William Washburn, Henry I. Bowdiich, WiJliam Botes, 
Ebenezer Atkins, William Dall, Caleb Gill, Theodore D. Cook, Joseph 
Souihwick, Ephnum' Allen, Richard Hildreth, and RotwrtE. Apthorp, 
Tiee Presidenia, — William F. Channing nod Charles List, Secretaries. 
On taking tha chwr, Mr. Spooner adilreesed the meeting. Dr. Luthor 
Parts then read a series of resolutions. Mr. Sumner followed, and 
was received with much enthusiasm. His speech is printed with the ia- 
tormptiona repotted at the time. 

Me. Chairmaw, and you, my FuLLOW-CiTizEiMg : — 

COLD and insensible must I be, not to be touched 
by this welcome. I thank yon for the cause, 
whose representative only I am. It is the cause which 
I would keep ever foremost, and commend always to 
your support. 

In a few days there wiU be an important political 
election, affecting many local interests. i^Tot by these 
have I been drawn here to-night, but because I would 
bear my testimony anew to that Freedom which is 
above all these. And here, at the outset, let me say, 
that it is because I place Freedom above all else that I 
cordially concur in the different unions or combinations 
throughout the Commonwealth, — in Mr. Mann's Dis- 
trict, of Free-Soilers with Whigs, — also in Mr. Fowler's 
District, of Free-Soilers with "Wliigs, — and generally, in 
Senatorial Districts, of Free-Soilers with Democrats. 

1 Guizot, Mimoires pour aervir h rHiBtoire de moo Temps, Tom. II. p. SIB. 
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By the first of these two good men may he secured in 
Congress, while hy the latter the friends of Freedom may 
ohtain a controlling influence in the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts during the coming seaaion, and thus advance 
our eaiise. [Applause.] They may arbitrate between 
both the old parties, maldng Freedom their perpetual 
object, and in this way contribute more powerfully than 
they otherwise Could to the cause which has drawn . us 
together. [Ckeers.] 

Leaving these things, so obvious to all, I come at 
once to consider urgent duties at this anxious moment. 
To comprehend these we must glance at what Congress 
has done during its recent session, so long drawn out. 
This I shall endeavor to do rapidly. " Watchman, what 
of the n^ht ? " And well may the cry be raised, " What 
of the night ? " Por things have been done, and meas? 
ures passed into laws, which, to my mind, fill the day 
itself with blackness. [ " Sear ! itear ! " ] 

And yet tliere are streaks of light — an unwonted 
dawn — in the distant West, out of which a fuU-orbed 
Bun is beginning to ascend, rejoicing like a strong man 
to run a race. By Act of Congress California has been 
admitted into the Union with a Constitution forbidding 
Slavery. For a measure hke this, required not only by 
simplest justice, but by uniform practice, and by consti- 
tutional principles of slaveholders themselves, we may 
he ashamed to confess gi'atitude ; and yet I cannot but 
rejoice in this great good. A hateful institution, thus far 
without check, travelling westward with the power of 
the Kepublic, is bidden to stop, while a new and risii^ 
State is guarded from its contamination. [Applause^ 
Freedom, in whose hands is the divining-rod of magical 
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power, pointing the way not only to wealth untold, but 
to every possession of virtue and intelligence, whose 
presence is better far than any mine of gold, has been 
recognized in an extensive region on the distant Pacific, 
between the very parallels of latitude so long claimed 
by Slavery as a peculiar home, [Loud plaudits.] 

Here is a victory, moral and political : moral, inas- 
much as Freedom secures a new foothold where to ex- 
ert her far-reaching influence ; political, inasmuch aa by 
the admission of California, the Free States obtain a 
majority of votes in the Senate, thus overturning that 
balance of power between Freedom and Slavery, ao pre- 
posterously claimed by the Slave States, in foigetfulness 
of the true spirit of the Constitution, and in mockery 
of Human Eights. [Cheers.'\ May free California, and 
her Senators in Congress, amidst the trials before us, 
never faU in loyalty to Freedom I God forbid that the 
daughter should turn with ingratitude or neglect from 
the mother that bore her 1 [Snthimasm,.] 

i this Act, there are two others of this long 
I to be regarded with satisfaction, — and I men- 
tion them at once, before considering the reverse of the 
pictiire. The slave-trade is abolished in the District of 
Columbia. This measure, though small in the sight of 
Justice, is important. It banishes from the National 
Capital an odious traffic. But this is its lea^t office. 
Practically it affixes to the whole traffic, wherever it 
exists, — not merely in Washington, within the im- 
mediate sphere of the legislative act, but everywhere 
throughout the Slave States, whether at Richmond, or 
Charleston, or New Orleans, — the brand of Congressional 
reprobation. The people of the United States, by the 
voice of Congress, solemnly declare the domestic traffic 
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ill slaves offensive in tlieir sight. Tlie Nation judges 
this traffic. The Nation says to it, " Get thee beliind 
me, Satan ! " [Excitement and cvpflause^ It is true that 
Congress has not, as in the case of the foreign slave- 
trade, stamped it as •pitacy, and awarded to its perpe- 
tratoi's the doom of pirates; but it condemns the trade, 
and gives to general scorn those who partake of it. To 
tliis extent the National Government spealis for Free- 
dom. And in doing this, it asSerts, under the Consti- 
tution, legislative jurisdiction over the subject of Slav- 
ery in the District, — thus preparing the way for that 
complete act of Abolition which is necessary to pui^ 
the National Capital of its still remaining curse and 
shame. 

The other measure which I hail with thankfulness is 
the Abolition of Merging in the Navy. ["Hear! hear!"] 
Beyond the direct reform thus accomplished — after 
much effort, linally crowned with t 
— is the indirect influence of this ] 
rebuking the lash, wheresoever and by whomsoever 
employed. 

Two props and stays of Slavery are weakened and 
undermined by Congressional legislation. Without the 
slave-trade and without the lash, Slavery must fall to 
earth. By these the whole monstrosity is upheld. If I 
seem to exaggemte the conseq^uence of these measures 
of Abolition, you will pardon it to a sincere conviction 
of their powerful, thoi^h subtUe and indirect infliience, 
quickened by a desire to find something good in a Con- 
gress which has furnished occasion for so much disap- 
pointment. Other measures there are wliich must be 
regarded not only with regret, but with indignation and 
disg\Bt. [Sensation.l 
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Two broad temtoriea, New Mexico and Utah, under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, liave been oi^n- 
ized without any prohibition of Slavery. In laying the 
foundation of theii' governments, destined hereafter to 
control the happiness of innumerable multitudes, Con- 
gress has omitted the Great Ordinance of Freedom, first 
moved by Jefferaon, and consecrated by the experience 
of the Northwestern Territory : thus rejecting those prin- 
ciples of Human Liberty which are enunciated in our 
Declaration of Independence, which are essential to 
every Bill of Eights, and without which a Eepublie is 
a name and nothing more. 

Still further, a vast territory, supposed to be upwards 
of seventy thoiisand square miles in extent, lai^er than 
all New England, has been taken from New Mexico, 
and, with ten milhon dollars besides, given to slave- 
holding Texas: thus, under the plea of settlmg the 
western boundary of Texas, securing to this State a 
large sum of money, and consigning to certain Slavery 
an important territory. 

And still further, as if to do a deed which should 
" make heaven weep, all earth amazed," this same Con- 
gress, in disi'^ard of all cherished safeguaida of Free- 
dom, has passed a most cruel, unchristian, de\ilish law 
to secure the return into Slavery of those fortunate 
bondmen who find shelter by our firesides. This is the 
f'l^^itive Slave Bill, — a device which despoils the party 
claimed as slave, whether in reality slave or freeman, 
of Trial by Jury, that sacred right, and usurps the 
question of Human Freedom, — the highest question 
known to the law, — committing it to the unaided judg- 
ment of a single magistrate, on ex parte evidence it may 
l)e, by affidavit, without the sanction of cross-examina- 
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tion. Under this detestable, Heaven-defying Bill, not 
the slave only, but the colored freeman of the North, 
may be swept into mthless captivity ; and there is no 
wliite citizen, born among us, bred in our schools, par- 
taking ill our affairs, voting in oiir elections, whose 
liberty is not assailed also. Without any discrimina- 
tion of color, the Bill surrenders all claimed as " owing 
service or labor " to the same tyrannical judgment. And 
mark once more its heathenism. By unrelenting pro- 
visions it visits with bitter penalties of fine and im- 
prisonment the faithful men and women who render 
to the fugitive that countenance, succor, and shelter 
which Christianity expressly req^uires. ["Shaine! sliam-e .'"] 
Thus, from beginning to end, it sets at nought the best 
principles of the Constitution, and the very laws of God. 
[Great sensaiion.] 

I might occupy your time in exposing the unconstitu- 
tionality of this Act. Denying the Trial by Jury, it is 
three times unconstitutional: first, as the Constitution 
declares " the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons against unreasonable sdi^ires" ; secondly, as it 
further provides tliat " no person shall be deprived of 
life, liierty, or property, tviUwut due process of law" ; 
and, thirdly, because it expressly establishes, that " in 
suits at Common Law, where the value in controversy 
ahaU exceed twenty dollars, the, right of trial hy jury 
shall he preserved." By this triple cord the frameis of 
the Constitution secured Trial by Jury in every ques- 
tion of Human Freedom. That man is little imbued 
with the true spirit of American institutions, has little 
sympathy with Bills of Rights, is lukewann for Freedom, 
who can hesitate to construe the Constitution so as to 
secure this safegiiard. [Enthusiastic applause^ 
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Ayaiii, the Act is vmconstitutional ic t!ie unprece- 
dented and tyi'aiinical powers it confera upou Commis- 
sioners. These petty officers are appointed, not by the 
President with the advice of the Senate, but by the 
Courts of Law, — hold their places, not during good 
behavior, but at the will of the Court, — and receive for 
their services, not a regular salaiy, but fees in each in- 
dividual case. And yet in these petty officers, thus ap- 
pointed, thus compensated, and holding tlieir places by 
the most uncertain tenure, is vested a portion of that 
"judicial power," which, according to the positive text of 
the Constitution, can be in "judges " only, holding office 
"during good behavior," receiving "at stated times for 
their services a compensation ■which shall not be dimin- 
ished during their continuance in office," and, it would 
seem also, appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, — being three conditions of judicial power. 
Adding meanness to violation of the Constitution, the 
Commissioner is bribed by a double fee to pronounce 
i^inst Treedom. Decreeing a man to Slavery, he 
receives ten dollars ; saving the man to Freedom, his 
fee is five dollars. ["Shame! sJuinte!"] 

But I will not pursue these details. The soul sickens 
in the contemplation of this legalized outrage. In the 
dreaiy annals of the Past there are many acts of shame, 
— there are ordinances of monarclis, and laws, which 
have become a by^vord and a hissing to the nations. But 
ivhcn we consider the country and the age, I ask fearless- 
ly, what act of shame, what ordinance of monarch, what 
law, can compare in atrocity with this enactment of an 
American Congress ? [" JVone ! "] I do not forget Appins 
Claudius, tyrant Decemvir of ancient Eonie, condemn- 
ing Virginia as a slave, — nor Louis tlie Fourteenth, of 
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France, letting slip the dogs of religious persecution by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, — nor Charles the 
First, of Ei^land, arousing the patriot rage of Hampden 
by the extortion of Ship-money, — nor the British Par- 
liament, provoking, in our own country, spirits kindi'ed 
to Hampden, by the tyranny of the Stamp Act and Tea 
Tax. I would not ex^gerate; I wish to keep within 
bounds ; but I think there can be little doubt that the 
condemnation now affixed to all these transactions, and 
to their authors, must be the lot hereafter of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill, and of every one, according to the meas- 
ure of his influence, who gave it his support. {Three 
cheers were here given^ Into the immortal catal<^ue of 
national crimes it has now passed, drawing, by inexora- 
ble necessity, its autliors also, and cliiefiy him, who, as 
President of the United States, set his name to the Bill, 
and breathed into it that final breath without which it 
would bear no life, {SGmaiion^ Other Presidents may 
be forgotten ; but the name signed to the Fugitive Slave 
Bill can never be forgotten. \^' Never !"~\ There are 
depths of infamy, as there are heights of fame. I regret 
to say what I must, hut truth compels me Better for 
him, had he never been bom ! \Meneived applame^ Bet- 
ter for his memory, and for the good name of his cliiMren, 
had he never been President ! [Repeated ckeersl] 

I have likened this Bill to the Stamp Act, and I trust 
that the parallel may be continued yet further, by a burst 
of popular feehng against all action under it similar to 
that which glowed in the breasts of our fathers. Listen 
to the words of John Adams, as written in his Diary at 
the time. 

" The year 1 765 has been the most remarkable year of my 
life. That enormous engine, fabricated by the British Pariia- 
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ment, for battering down all the rights and liberties of 
America, I mean the Stamp Act, lias raised and spread 
through the whole continent a spirit that will be recorded to 
our honor with all future generations. In every colony, 
from Georgia to New Hampshire ioclueively, the stamp dis- 
tributors and inspectors have been compelled by the uncon- 
querable rage of the people to renounce their offices. Such 
and so universal has been the resentment of the people, that 
every man who has dared to speak in favor of the stamps, 
or to soften the detestation in which they are held, how 
great soever his abilities and virtues had been esteemed be- 
fore, or whatever his fortune, connections, and influence had 
been, has been seen to sink into imiversal contempt and 
ignominy,"* \_A voice, " Ditto for tlie Slave-Hunier .'"\ 

Earlier than John Adains, the first Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, John Winfchrop, set the example of refusing 
to enforce laws against tlie lil)erties of the peopla 
After describing Civil Liberty, and declaring the cove- 
nant between God and man in the Moral Law, he uses 
these good words : — ■ 

" This Libertj is the proper end and object of authority, 
and cannot subsist Tiithout it; and it is a liberty to that 
only which la ^ood, just, and honest. This liberty you are 
to stand for, with the hazard not only of your goods, but of 
your lives, if need be 'Whatsoever erossetk this is not aufhof- 
ity, but a distemj)e> tkaeqf '^ 

Surely the love of Freedom is not so far cooled among 
ns, descendants of those who op]^)osed the Stamp Act, 
that we are insensible to the Fugitive Slave Bill. In 
those otlier days, the unconquerable rage of the people 
1 the stamp distributors and inspectors to re- 
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nounce their offices, and held up to detestation all who 
dared to speak in favot of the stamps. Sliall we be moi-e 
tolerant of those who vohmteer in favor of this Bill ? 
["JVo ! -no .'"] —more tolerant of the Slave-Hunter, who, 
under its saf^aard, pursues his prey upon our soil ? 
\^'No ! mo / "] The Stamp Act could not be executed 
here. Can the Ei^itive Slave Bill ? \^'N&uer!"~\ 

And here. Sir, let me say, tliat it becomes me to speak 
with caution. It happens that I sustain an important 
relation to this Eill. Early in professional life I was 
designated by the Me Judge Story a Commissioner of 
his Court, and, though I do not very often exercise the 
functions of this appointment, my name is still upon 
the Ust As such, I am one of those before whom the 
panting f i^tive may- be di-agged for the decision of the 
question, whether he is a freeman or a slave. But while 
it becomes me to speak with caution, I shall not hesi- 
tate to speak with plainness, I cannot foi^get that I am 
a man, although I am a Commissioner. [TJiree clieers 
/la-e given.'] 

Could the same spirit which inspired the Fathers en- 
ter into our community now, the marshals, and every 
magistrate who regarded this law as having any consti- 
tutional obl^ation, would resign, rather than presume 
to execute it. Tliis, perhaps, is too much to expect. 
But I ■will not judge such officials. To their own con- 
sciences I leave them. Surely no person of humane 
feehngs and with any true sense of justice, living in a 
land "where bells have knolled to chtu'ch," whatever 
may be the apology of public station, can fail to recoil 
from siich service. For myself let me say, tliat I can 
imagine no office, no salary, no consideration, which I 
would not gladly forego, rather tlian become in any way 
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the agent in enslaving my brother-man. [Sensation.] 
Where for me were comfoit and solace after such a 
■work ? [A voice, " Nowliere ! "] In dreams and in wak- 
ing hours, in solitude and in tlie street, in the medita- 
tions of the closet and in the affairs of men, wherever 
I turned, there my victim would stare me in the faca 
From distant rice-iields and sugar-plantations of the 
South, his cries heneath the vindictive lash, his moans 
at the thought of Liberty, once his, now, alas ! ravished 
away, would pursue me, repeating the tale of his feaiful 
doom, and sounding, forever sounding, in my ears, " Thou 
art the man I" [Applause^ 

The magistrate who pronounces the decree of Slavery, 
and the marshal who enforces it, act in obedience to 
law. This is tlieir apology ; and it is the a^jology also 
of the masters of the Inquisition, as tliey ply the torture 
amidst the shrieks of their victim. Can tliis weaken 
accountability for wrong ? Disguise it, excuse it, as they 
win, the fact must glare before the world, and penetrate 
the conscience too, that the fetters by which the un- 
liappy fugitive is bound are riveted by their tribunal, 
— that his second life of wretchedness dates from 
their agency, — that his second hirth as a slave proceeds 
from tlwm: The magistrate and marshal do for him 
here, in a country which vaunts a Christian civilization, 
what the naked, barbarous Pagan chiefs beyond the sea 
did for his grandfather in Congo : (hey transfer him to 
the Slave-Himter, and for this service receive the very 
price paid for his grandfather in Congo, — ten dollars ! 
[" Shame ! sliame ! "] 

Gracious Heaven ! can such things be on our Free 
Soil ? ^' No .'*'] Shall the evasion of Pontius Pilate be 
iw, and a judge vainly attempt, by wasliing 
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the hands, to excuse himself for condeniuing one in 
■whom be can " find no fault " ? Should any court, sit- 
ting here in Massachusetts, for the firat time in her 
history, become agent of the Slave-Hunter, the very 
images of our fathers would frown from the -walls; their 
voices would cry from the ground ; their spirits, hover- 
ing in the air, would plead, remonstrate, protest, against 
the cruel judgment [Cheers.'] There is a legend of the 
Church, still living on the admired canvas of a Venetian 
artist, that St. Mark, descending from the skies with 
headlong fury into the puhlic sq^uare, hroke tlie man- 
acles of a slave in presence of the very judge who had 
decreed his fate. Tliis is known as "The Miracle of 
the Slave," and grandly has Ait illumined the scene.^ 
Should Massachusetts hereafter, in an evil hour, he 
desecrated by any such decree, may the good Evangelist 
once more descend with valiant arm to break the man- 
acles of the Slave ! [Enthmiasm.] 

Sir, I will not dishonor this home of the Pilgrims, 
and of the Eevolution, by admitting — nay, / cannot be- 
lieve — that this BUI will be exectUad here. [ " Never ! " ] 
Among us, as elsewhere, individuals may forget human- 
ity, in fancied loyalty to law ; but the public conscience 
will not allow a man who has trodden our streets as 
a freeman to be dragged away as a slave. [Applause^ 
By escape from bondage he has shown that true man- 
hood which must grapple to him every honest heart. 
He may be ignorant and rude, as poor, but he is of 
1 An eloquent French oritio snys, among oiher things, nf this greatest pic- 
ture of Tintoretto, tliat "no painting enrpnsses, or perhaps equals " It, and 
that, before seeing it, "one oun hiiva no idea of tlie hunmn iranginMion." 
(Talne, Italy, Florence, and Venice, tr. Diimnd, pp. 314, 318.) Some time 
after this Speech an early copy or sketch of tide work fall into Mr. Sum- 
ner's hands, and it is now a cherished souvenir of tliose anxious days irlieu 
the pretensions of Slavery were nt their height. 
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true nobility. Fugitive Slaves are the heroes of our 
age. In sacrificing them to this foul enactment we vi- 
olate every sentiment of hospitality, every whispering 
of the heart, every commandment of religion. 

There are niany who will never shrink, at any cost, 
and notwithstanding all the atrocious penalties of this 
Bill, from effort to save a wandering fellow-man from 
bondage ; they will offer liim the shelter of their houses, 
and, if need be, will protect his hberty by force. But 
let me be understood ; I counsel no violence. There is 
another power, stronger than any individual arm, which 
I invoke: I mean that irresistible Public Opinion, m- 
spired by love of God and man, which, without vio- 
lence or noise, gently as the operations of Nature, makes 
and unmalies laws. Let this Public Opinion be felt in 
its might, and the Fugitive Slave Bill will become every- 
where among us a dead letter. No lawyer will aid it by 
counsel, no citizen will be its ^ent ; it will die of in- 
anition, — like a spider beneath an exhausted receiver. 
[Latighter.] Oh ! it were well the tidings should spread 
throughout the land tliat here in Massachusetts this ac- ' 
cursed Bill has found no set-vant. [Clieers.] " Sire, in 
Bayonne are honest citizens and brave soldiers only, hut 
not one executioiier," was the reply of the governor to the 
royal mandate from Charles the Ninth, of France, order- 
ing the massacre of St. Bartholomew. ^ [Seoisation.] 

1 Le Vioointe d'Orthez k Charles IX. ; D'Aubign^, HistoEre UiiiyersBllB, 
Pavt. IL Liv. I. oh. 6, cited by Sismondi, Histoire des Franq^aia, Tom. XIX. 
p. 177, note. T gladly copy this noble letter. " Sirs, j'ai communiqn^ le 
commandetnent da Voire Mnjestfi & ses fiddles liabitsina et gens de guetce 
de la gnmison! jH n'y al trouv^ que bona citoyeiis et bravea soldats, niEis 
pns un bonrrenn. C'est pourquoi eux et moi siipplions trfes humblement 
Voire dite MiyestS vouloit employer en choses possibles, qnelque Imsni'- 
deuses qu'elles aoient, noa bras et hob yies, uomme ^taiit, autaut qu'ellea 
dursront, Sii'e, votrea." 
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It rests with you, my fellow-citizens, by word and 
example, by calm determinations and devoted lives, to 
do this work. From a humane, just, and rel^ous 
people will spring a Public Opinion to keep perpetual 
guard over the liberties of all within our borders. Nay, 
more, like the flaming sword of the cherubim "at the 
gates of Paradise, turning on every side, it shall prevent 
any SLAVE-HUNTEK li-om ever setting foot in this 
Commonwealth. Elsewhere he may pursue his human 
prey, employ his congenial bloodhounds, and exult in 
his successful game ; but into Maasachusette he must 
not come. Again, let me be understood, I counsel no 
violence. I would not touch Ms person. Not with 
whips and thongs would I scourge Mm from the land. 
The contempt, the indignation, the abhorrence of the 
commumty shall be our weapons of offence. Wherever 
he moves, he shall find no house to receive him, no 
table spread to nourish him, no welcome to cheer him. 
The dismal lot of the Eoman exile shall be his. He 
shall be a wanderer, without voof, fire, or water. Men 
shall point at Mm in the streets, and on the highways. 
" Sleep shnll neEther right nor day 

Hang upon his penthousB-liii( 

He shall live n man forbEd; 

Shall lie dwindle, peak, and pine," [Applanm.'] 

Villages, towns, and cities shall refuse to receive tSie 
monster; they shall vomit Mm forth, never again to 
disturb the repose of our community. \Iiepeated rounds 
of applmise.'\ 

The feelings with which we regard the Slave-Hunter 
will be extended soon to aR the mercenary agents and 
heartless minions, who, without any positive obligation 
of law, become part of Ms pack. They are volunteers, 
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and, as sttcIi, must sliare the ignominy of tlie chief 
Hunter. [Cheers.] 

I have dwelt thus long upon the Fugitive Slave Bill 
especially in the hope of contributing something to that 
PubUc Opmion which is destined in the Free States to 
be the truest defence of the slave. I now advance to 
other more general duties. 

We have seen what Congress has done. And yet, in 
the face of these enormities of legislation, — of Tenitories 
organized without the prohibition of Slavery, of a large 
province surrendered to Texas and to Slavery, and of 
this execrable Fugitive Slave Bill, — in the face also of 
Slavery still sanctioned in the District of Cohunbia, of 
the Slave-Trade between domestic ports under the flag 
of the Union, and of the Slave Power still dominant 
over the National Government, we are told that the 
Slavery Question is settled. Yes, settled, — settled, — 
that is the word. Nothing, Sir, can he settled widch is 
iiot light. [S&nsation.] Nothing can be settled which is 
against Freedom. Nothing can be settled which is con- 
trary to the Divine Law. God, Nature, and £dl the holy 
sentiments of the heart repudiate any such false seem- 
ing settlement. 

Amidst the shifts and changes of party, our Duties 
remain, pointii^ the way to action. By no subtle com- 
promise or adjustment can men suspend the command- 
ments of God. By no trick of managers, no hocns-pocus 
of politicians, no "mush of concession," can we be re- 
leased from this obedience. It is, then, in the light of 
duties that we are to find peace for our country and 
ourselves. Nor can any settlement promise peace which 
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is not in harmony with tliose everlasting principles from 
which our duties spring. 

Here I shall be brief. Slavery ia wrong. It is the 
source of unnumbered woes, — not tlie least of which is 
its influence ou the Slaveholder himself, rendering hitr r 
insensible to its outrage. It overflows with injustice 
and inhumanity. Language toils iu vain to picture the 
wretchedness and wickedness which it sanctions and 
perpetuates. Keason revolts at the impious assumption 
that man can hold property in maiL As it is our per- 
petual duty to oppose ^vrong, so must we oppose Slavery ; 
nor can we ever relax in this opposition, so long as the 
giant evil continues anywhere within the sphere of our 
influence. ■ Especially must we oppose it, wherever we 
are responsiUe for its existence, or in any way parties 
to it. 

And now mark the distinction. Tlie testimony which 
we bear i^inst Slavery, as against all other wrong, is, in 
different ways, according to our position. The Slavery 
which exists under other governments, as in Russia or 
Turkey, or in other States of our Union, as in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, we can oppose only through the 
influence of morals and religion, without in any way 
invoking the Political Power. Nor do we propose to 
act otherwise. But Slavery, where we are parties to it, 
wherever we are responsible for it, everywhere mthin 
our Jurisdiction, must be opjiosed not only by all the 
influences of hterature, morals, and religion, but directly 
by every instrument of Political Power. [^Rounds of ap- 
plause^ As it is sustained by law, it can be overthrown 
only by law ; and the legislature having jurisdiction 
over it must be moved to cousumnrate the work. I 
am sorry to confess that this can be done only through 
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the macliiuery of politics. The politician, then, must ■ 
he sumiaioned. The moralist and philanthropist must 
heeome for this purpose politicians, — not forgetting 
morals or philanthropy, but seekii^ to apply them prac- 
tically in the laws of the land. 

It is a mistate to say, as is often charged, that we 
seek to interfere, tlirough Congress, with Slavery in the 
States, or in any way to direct the legislation of Con- 
gress upon subjects not within its jurisdiction. Our 
political aims, as well as our political duties, are co- 
extensive with ora political responsibilities. And since 
we at the North are responsible for Slavery, wherever 
it exists under the jurisdiction of Congress, it is unpar- 
donable in us not to exert every power we possess to 
enlist Congress against it 

Looldng at details : ■ — ■ 

We demand, first and foremost, the instant Kepeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. [C%^rs.] 

We demand the Abolition of Slavery in the District 
of Columbia. [Cheers^ 

We demand of Congress the exercise of its time- 
honored power to probiliit Slavery in the Territories. 

We demand of Congress that it shall refuse to receive 
any new Slave State into the Union. [Cheeks, repeated^ 

We demand the Abolition of the Domestic Slave- 
Trade, so far as it can be constitutionally reached, but 
particidarly on the high seas under the National Flag. 

And, generally, we demand from the National Gov- 
ernment the exercise of all constitutional power to re- 
lieve itself from responsibility for Slavery. 

And yet one thing further must be done. The Slave 
Power must be overturned, — so that the National Gov- 
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eminent may be put openly, actively, and perpetually 
on the side of Freedom, , [Prolonged applause.] 

In demanding the overthrow of the Slave Power, we 
tut seek to exclude from the operations of the National 
Government a political influence, having its origin in 
Slavery, which has been more potent, sinister, and mis- 
chievous than any other in oiir history. This Power, 
though unlcnown to the Constitution, and existing in 
defiance of ita true spirit, now predominates over Con- 
gress, gives the tone to its pTOceedings, seeks to control 
aU our public affairs, apd humbles both the great politi- 
cal parties to its will. It is that combination of Slave- 
masters, whose bond of union is a common interest in 
Slavery. Time would fail me in exposing the extent 
to which its influence has been felt, the undue share 
of offices it has enjoyed, and the succession of its evil 
deeds. Suffice it to say, that, for a long period, the real 
principle of this union was not observed by tlie Free 
States. In the game of office and legislation the South 
has always won. It has played with loaded dice, — loaded 
with Slavery. [Laughter^ Tlie trick of the Automaton 
Chess-Player, so long an incomprehensible marvel, has 
been repeated, with similar success. I«t the Free States 
make a move on the board, and the South says, " Check !" 
[" Sear ! hear ! "] Let them strive for Free Trade, as 
they did once, and the cry is, "Cheek!" Let them jump 
towards Protection, and it is a^in, "Check!" Let them 
move towai-ds Internal Improvements, and the cry is 
still, "Clieck!" Wliether fonrard or backward, to the 
right or lel't, wherever they turn, the Free States are 
pursued by an inexorable "Check!" But the secret is 
now discovered. Amid the well-arranged machinery 
which seemed to move the victorious chess-player is a 
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living force, — only recently discovered, ■ — being none 
other than the Slave Power, It is the Slave Power 
which has been perpetual victor, saying always, " Check ! " 
to the Free States. As this influence is now disclosed, 
it only remains that it should be openly encountered in 
the field ot politics. \A voice, " That is the true wai/."^ 

Such is onr cause. It is not sectional ; for it simply 
aims to establish under tlie National Government those 
great principles of Justice and Humanity wliich are 
broad and universal as Man. It is not aggressive ; for it 
does not seek in any way to interfere through Congress 
with Slavery in the States. It is not contrary to the 
Constitution ; for it recognizes this paramount law, and 
in the administration of the Government invokes the 
spirit of its founders. It is not hostile to the quiet of the 
country ; for it proposes the only course hy which f^i- 
tetion can be allayed, and quiet be permanently estab- 
lished. And yet tliere is an attempt to suppress this 
cause, and to stifle its discussion. 

Yain and wretched attempt ! [A hand of miisie in 
the street here ititerrupted the- speaker.] 

I am willing to stop for one moment, if the audience 
will allow me, that they may enjoy tliat music, [Several 
voices, " Go on ! go on ! " Another voice, " We Jmve better 
music liere." After apaiise the speaker proceeded.] 

Fellow-citizens, I was saying that it is proposed to 
suppress this cause, and to stifle this discussion. But 
tliis cannot be done. That subject which more than all 
other subjects needs careful, conscientious, and kind con- 
sideration in the national councils, which will not admit 
of postponement or hesitation, which is allied with the 
great interests of the country, which controls the tariff 
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and causes "war, which concerns alike all parts of the 
land, North and South, East and West, which affects 
the good name of the Republic in the family of civilized 
nations, ike subject of sitbfects, has now at last, after 
many stru^lea, been admitted within the pale of legis- 
lative discussion. I>om this time forward it must be 
entertained by Congress. It will be one of the oixiera 
of the day. It cannot be passed over or forgotten. It 
cannot he blinked out of sight. The combinations of 
party cannot remove it. Tlie intrigues of politicians 
cannot jostle it aside. There it is, in towering colos- 
sal proportions, filling the very halls of the Capitol, 
while it overshadows and darkens all other subjects. 
There it will continue, till driven into oblivion by the 
irresistible Genius of Freedom. [CJieers.] 

I am not blind to adverse signs. The wave of re- 
action, after sweeping over Europe, has reached our 
shores. The barriers of Human Eights are broken 
down. Statesmen, writers, scholars, speakers, once their 
uncompromising professors, have become professors of 
compromise. AU this must be changed. Reaction 
must be stayed. The country must be aroused. The 
cause must again be pressed, -— with the fixed purpose 
never to moderate our efforts until crowned by success. 
[Applause.] The Kational Government, every^vhere 
within its proper constitutional sphere, must be placed 
on the side of Freedom. Tlie policy of Slavery, which 
has so loi^ prevailed, must give place to the policy of 
Freedom. Tlie Slave Power, fruitful parent of national 
ills, must be driven from its supremacy. Until all this 
is done, the friends of the Constitution and of Human 
Rights cannot cease from labor, nor can tlie Republic 
hope for any repose but the repose of submission. 
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Men of all parties and pursuits, ■who wish well to 
their country, and would preserve its good name, must 
join now. Welcome liere the Conservative and the Ee- 
former ! for our cause stands on the truest Consen'atism 
and the ti-uest Keform. In seeking the reform of exist- 
ing evils, we seek also the conservation of the principles 
handed down hy om: fatliers. Welcome especially the 
young ! To you I appeal with confidence. Trust to 
your generous impulses, and to that reasoning of the 
heart, which is often truer, as it is less selfish, than the 
calculations of the head. [SntMisiasm.] Do not ex- 
change your aspirations for the skepticism of sige. Yours 
is the better paal;. In the Scriptures it is said that 
"your young men sliaU see visions and your oM men 
shall dream dreams " ; on which Lord Bacon lias re- 
corded the ancient inference, "that young men are ad- 
mitted nearer to God tlian oH, hecause vision is a clearer 
revelation than a dream." ^ 

It is not uncommon to hear people declare them- 
selves against Slavery, and willing to imite in pj-actical 
efforts. Practical is the favorite word. At the same 
time, in the loftiness of pharisaic pride, they have 
nothing but condemnation, reproach, or contempt for 
the earnest souls that have striven long years in this 
stru^ie. To such I would say. If you are sincere in 
what you declare, if your words are not merely lip- 
seiTice, if in your heart you are entirely wilhng to join 
in practical effort against Slavery, then, by life, conver- 
sation, influence, vote, disregarding " the ancient forms 
of party strife," seek to carry the piinciples of Freedom 
uito the National Government, wherever its jurisdiction 
is aclmowledged and its power can be felt. Thus, witli- 
» Eaaaya, XLIL Of Yuutli and Aga. 
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out any interference with the States which are beyond 
this jurisdiction, may you help to efface the blot of 
Slavery from the National brow. 

Do this, and yoa will most truly promote that harmo- 
ny wliich you so much desire. And under this bless- 
ed influence trancLuillity will be estabHshed through- 
out the country. Then, at last, the Slavery Question 
wiU be settled. Banished from its usurped footlioM 
under the National Government, Slavery will no longer 
enter, with distracting force, into national politics, mak- 
ing and unmalcing laws, making and unmaking Presi- 
dents. Confined to the States, where it is left by the 
Constitution, it will take its place as a local institu- 
tion, — if, alas ! continue it must, — for which we are 
in no sense responsible, and against which we cannot 
exert any political power. We shall be reheved from 
the present painful and irritating connection with it, the 
existii^ antagonism between the Soutli and the North 
will be softened, crimination and recrimination will 
cease, and the wishes of the Fathers will be fulfilled, 
while this Great Evil is left to all kuidly influences and 
the prevaiUug laws of social economy. 

To every laborer in a cause like this there are sat- 
isfactions unknown to the common political partisan. 
Amidst all apparent reveraes, notwithstanding the ha- 
tred of enemies or the coldness of friends, he has the 
consciousness of duty done. Wliatever may be exist- 
ing impediments, his also is the cheering conviction 
that every word spoken, every act performed, every vote 
cast for this cause, helps to swell those quickening in- 
fluences by which Truth, Justice, and Humanity wiU 
be estabhshed upon earth. [f7Aews.] He may not live 
to witness the blessed consummation, but it is none 
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the less certain. Others may dwell on the Past as se- 
cure. Under the laws of a beneficent God the Fiiture 
also is secure, — on the single condition that we labor for 
ita great objects. [Enthiisiastie applause.] 

The language of jubilee, which, amidst reverse and 
discouragement, hurst from the soul of Milton, as he 
thought of sacrifice for tlie Church, will he echoed by 
every one who toils and suffers for Freedom. " Now by 
this little diligence," says the great patriot of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, "mark what a privilege I have 
gained with good men and saints, to claim my right of 
lamentirig the tribulations of the Church, if she should 
sufi^er, when others, that Jtave ventured nothing for her 
sake, have not the Jwnm- to be admitted mourners. But if 
she lift up her drooping head and prosper, among those 
that have something more than wished her welfare, I 
have my charter and freehold of rejoicing to me and 
my heirs." ^ We, too, may have our charter and free- 
hold of rejoici:^ to ourselves and our heirs, if we now 
do our duty. 

I have spoken of votes. Living in a community 
where political power is lodged with the people, and 
each citizen is an elector, the vote is an important ex- 
pression of opinion. The vote is the cutting edge. It 
is well to have correct opiuions, hut the vote must 
follow. The vote is the seed planted ; without it there 
can be no sure fruit. T]ie winds of heaven, in their be- 
neficence, may scatter the seed in the furrow ; but it is 
not from such accidents that our fields wave with the 
golden harvest He is a foohsh husbandman who neg- 
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lects to SOW his seed ; aiid lie is an unwise citizen, wlio, 
desiring the spread of good prmciples, neglects to de- 
posit his vote for the candidate who is the representa- 
tive of those principles. 

Admonished by experience of timidity, irresolution, 
and weakness in our public men, particularly at Wash- 
ington, amidst the temptations of ambition and power, 
the friends of Freedom cannot l^htly bestow their eon- 
fldenea They can put trust only in men of tried char- 
acter and inflexible wilL Three things at least they 
must require : the first is haekhoite ; the second is iack- 
boiie ; and the third is hackioite. \Lo^l,d cheers^ My 
language is homely ; I hardly pardon myself for using 
it ; but it expresses an idea which must not be foi^otten. 
When I see a person of upright character and pure soul 
yielding to a temporizing policy, I cannot but say. He 
wants hackbone. When I see a person talking loudly 
against Slavery in private, but hesitating in public, and 
failing in the time of trial, I say. He wants backbone. 
When I see a person who cooperated with Antislaveiy 
men, and then deserted them, I say. He wants iackione. 
[" Hear / hear ! "] When I see a person leaning upon the 
action of a political pariy, and never venturing to think 
for himself, I say. He wants backbcme. When I see a 
person careful always to be on the side of the majority, 
and unwilling to appear in a minority, or, if need be, 
to stand alone, I say. He wants backbone. [Applaiise^ 
Wanting this, they all want tliat courage, constancy, 
firmness, which are essential to the support of PRIKCIPLE. 
Let no such man be trusted. [Renewed appla^tse^ 

For myself, feUow-citizens, my own course is deter- 
mined. The first political convention which I ever at- 
tended was in the spring of 1S45, against the annexa- 
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tion of Texas. I was at that time a silent and passive 
Wliig. I had never held political office, nor been a can- 
didate for any. No question ever before drew me to any 
active political exertion. The strife of pohtica seemed 
to me ignoble. A desire to do what I could against 
Slavery led me subsequently to attend two different 
State Conventions of Whigs, where I cooperated with 
eminent citizens in endeavor to arouse the party in 
Massachusetts to its Antislavery duties, A conviction 
that the Whig party was disloyal to Freedom, and an 
ardent aspiration to help the advancement of this great 
cause, has led me to leave tliat party, and dedicate what 
of strength and ability I have to the present move- 
ment. [Great applame.J 

To vindicate Freedom, and oppose Slavery, so far as I 
may constitutionally, — with earnestness, and yet, I trust, 
without personal imkindness on my part, — is the object 
near my heart. Would that I could impress upon all 
who now hear me sometliing of the strength of my own 
convictions ! Would that my voice, leaving this crowd- 
ed liall to-night, could traverse the hills and valleys of 
New England, that it could run along the rivers and 
the lakes of my country, Kghting in every heart a 
beacon-flame to arouse the slumberers througliout tlie 
land ! [Sensation.] In this cause I care not for the 
name by which I am called. Let it be Democrat, or 
" Loco-foco," if yoii please. Wo man in earnest wiU hes- 
itate on account of a name. Eejoicing in associates from 
any quarter I 1 all b f un 1 w th tl t party which 
most truly r p fe. nt tl p n pi f F edora. {_Ap- 
plaiise.] Otl 13 uaj 1 n d ff t these prin- 
ciples, hart n t! n f p lit al s, vain and 
short-lived, o f tt n tl f youth in the 
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dreams of age. Whenever I forget them, whenever I 
become indifferent to them, whenever I cease to he con- 
stant in maintaining them, through good report and evil 
report, in any future combinations of party, then may 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my moutli, may my 
right hand foiget its cunning ! [C/ieers.] 

And now as I close, fellow-citizens, I return in 
thought to the pohtical election with which I began. 
If from this place I could make myself heard by the 
friends of Freedom throughout the Commonwealth, I 
would give them for a rallying-ciy three words, — 
FREEDOM, UNION, VICTOllY ! 

Tho peroration was I'eeeived with the most earnest applause, fol- 
lowed by cries of " TAree eiders for Charles Stimner ! " " TTirce cheers fur 
PUllipsand Walkerl" " Three climeajor Maraee Mima and tliB cause!" 
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ACCEPTANCE OF THE OFFICE OF SENATOE OF 
THE OSITED STATES. 

Letteu to tue Legislature of Massaoeusetts May 14, 1851. 



The comliinaiiona or agreementa between the Free-Soilere and Dem- 
ocrats cbroughout MasBBcliusstts in ihe election of members of the Slate 
Legislature were anecessfiil. The election was more than usuallj' inter- 
esting, because the Legislature was to choose a United States Senator 
for the tciTii of six years from the ensuing foorth of March, in the place 
of Mr. Webster, who had become Secretary of State. Nothing had been 
said before the election nith regard 1^ canctiUates for this place, but 
there vns a general understanding, at least among Free-Soilers. that 
it shonid be claimed for one of their party. Mr. Snmncr had never 
regarded himself as a candidate, and the first intimation he had that he 
was so regarded by others came ki him early in the morning after the 
eleition in a note written in pencil at his door by Seth Webb, Jr., Esq., 
afterwards the excellent Consul at Hajti, as follows. 

"Mr PEAB Mb. Sdmneh, — 

" I called to tell you such good news, 
the State. Senate sure ; House nearly w 
You are bound for Washington this winter. 
" Tours truly, 

" Seth Wbbb, Jk." 

Similar intimations enme from various quarters. Under date of De- 
cember 18th, the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, the constant Abolitionist, wrote : 
" I confidently hope and trust that in a month from this time you will 
take your seat in the Senate of the United States, as the successor of 
Daniel Webster. I need not say how. greatly I shall be gratified at 
such an event, both for your sake and that of the cause. It will be a 
worthy rebuke of cotton arrogance, pronounced in earnest and sealed by 
action in the name of the good old Commonwealth." An active Free- 
Soilcr in Vermont wrote ; " I think you are nearer my ideal of a Free- 
Soiler of this time than anybody else; so docs the whole Free-Soil heart 
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of New England. And you may depend that the actt:al triumph of jnst 
Guch a man as yoit are will give a heavier biow to Clie coiiKpiralors 
against Pn^edoni, and do moie to forl)^ the general trust In the ultimate 
ascendency of uncompromising;; right, than that of any other Lving being. 
You cannot escape from yonr position." Mr. Giddings and Mr. Cliase 
both wi'ote from Washington, insisting that Mr. Snmner could not 
refuse (o be a candidaCe. Hon. John Mills ivrou from Springfield : 
" C. 8; I am satisfied, must be the man. He stands better with the 
Democrats tJmn others, and so he does with the Frce-Soiiers in this sco 
tion of the State." Hon. C. F. Adams " saw dilficultiea in alliance with 
the Democrfloy " ; bnt he added, " If our friends decide to risk tliemselves 
in that ship, I trust we may get a full consideration for the risk, and iho 
only full consideration that we can receive is in securing your services in 
the Senate. If anything can be done with that iron and marble body, 
yon may do it. You know how hopeless I think the task." 

Under tlie nnamendod Constitution of Massachusetts popular elec- 
tions weie determined hy a majority of the votes cast, and not by a plu- 
rality. In the event of a failure to secure a miyority, the election of 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor was transferred to the Legislature, 
which made a selectjon from the three highest candidates. This du^ 
was now devolved upon the Legislature. At the opening of the session 
there were sepai'ate euacuscs of the Free-Soilers and Democrats, with 
committees of conference, which resulted in the understanding that the 
Democrats should have the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, five of the 
nine Councillora, the Treasurer, and the Senator for the short term, be- 
ing the few weeks till the 4ih of March following, while the Free-Soilers 
should have the Senator for the long term, bdng for six years from the 
4th of March. The two parties united on Mr. Sumner as their candidate 
for Senator. The nomination by the Free-Soilers was communicated in 
the following letter. 

" Wc have just taken the vote by ballot for Senator, and you are the 

" Whole number 

" For Charles Sumner 82 

" Others OCi 

" Wo have sworn to stand by you, to sink or swim witli you, at ah 



" If you shall f^I ns in any respect, may God forgiv. 
siialL 

" Yours truly. 
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Tha noDiinKtion tbus unanimously conferred was welcomed bej'onti 
the caucus that made it. A letKT of lliehard K Dnna, Jr., written (ha 
next day, congnttnktes Mr. Sumner. "I have just learned that you 
have received the unanimous nomination oi' tlie Free-Soil caucus, us thdr 
first choice for the Senate. Whether the state of parties permiiB your 
election or not, this voluntary and nnaninions tribule from our party 
must bo n deep gmtification to yon tlironj^h life, and I heartily congrat- 
ulate you upon it." 

Why Mr. Sumner was selected appears from the Commoitupmllh, which 
waa at the time the organ of the Free-Soil party, and edited by Richard 
Bildreth, the hiatorinn. " Mr. Sumner waa selected as the candidate for 
the Senate, because, while trne as the truest to Tree-Soil prinriplss, he 
was supposed 1o be less obnoxious tlian any protninent Free-Soiler in 
the State to the Democratic party. He was never identified with any 
of the mcastu'cs of the Whig party, except those relating to Slavery. 
Ha never entered a Whig State Convention, except lo sustain the senti- 
ment, not of the Whig parly alone, but of Massachusetts, against the 
annexation of Texas and ihe Mexican Wai\"l 

The Democrats in caucus were less prompt than the Free-Soilora. 
TliBy began by a resolution lo abide by the decision of two thirds of 
those present and voiing, being tlie rule of the Baltimore Conventiott 
in 1844. This was adopted almost unanimously. Mr. Sumner then 
received the two thirds required, when one of those who voted neainst 
him, after stating his adverse vote, moved that he be unanimously de- 
clared the candidate of the Democratic caucus, and six only voted in 
the negative. 

On tliB completion of these arrangements, the Legislature proceeded 
to the elections, choosing George S. Boutwell Governor, and Heniy W. 
Cushman Lielltenftn^Governo^, both Democrats, and, at a later day, 
Robertllantoul, Jr., aDemoerat, Senator for iJie short teira. The other 
Democrats were cliosen according to the understanding. In the Senate, 
Henry Wilson, Free-Soiler, had be*n ohoaen President, and in the House 
of Representatives Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr., Democrat, Speaker. 

On the 14th of January the House of Representatives proceeded to 
ballot for Senator, with thefoUowingresnlt: Whole namber, 381 ; neces- 
sary to a choice, 191 ; Charles Sumner, 186 ; R. C. Winlhrop, 167 ; 
scattering, 28 ; blanks, 3. There was a second ballot on the same day, 
when Mr. Snmner had the same number of votes as befbre. The entire 
Free-Soil vote was 110, which he received, with 76 Democratic votes. 

The Commaawealth announced at once the determination of the Free-Soil 
party as follows. " This entire nnanimity of the Free-Soil members in- 
dicates a purpose, not to be changed, to stand by their candidate, como 
1 Daily Commonwealth April 2, 1961. 
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what may. They liave laten the candidates pfesented hy the Demo- 
cratic party without pledges, withont qncaiiona. They hare selected for 
their candidate a man who stands first in the respect aud affections o( 
every true Free-Soiler in the State. Their conBtituenls would repudiate 
thera, if they should desert him now. We are assured they neuer will."^ 
The failure in the House did not prevent the Senate from proceeding 
with the election, on January S2d, whan the whole nmnher of voles was 
SS : for Cliartes Sumner, 23 ; for B. C. Winthrop, 14 ; and for Henry 
W. Bishop, 1 ; and Mr. Sumner w»is accordingly chosen on the part of 
the Senate. 

Daring the long contest which ensued, Mr. Sumner was constant to 
the end, without doing oc saying anything to change or modify his posi- 
tion. Extracts fhim his speeches, printed in capitals, with hostile com- 
ments, appeared daily in the Whig and Democratic papers, and were 
often characteriied us Ireasonoble, while he was called a dismiom'st. In 
reply to a personal and political fHeiid, who sought some mode of meet- 
ing these attacks, he wruio the followin^^ private letter, which was never 
published. 

Boston, January 21, 1831. 
M^ DEAR Sir : — 

The peculiar nature of your inquiry, and the friend- 
ship which prompts it, do not allow me to decline an 
answer. 

You know wcH that I do not seek or desire any po- 
litical of[iG6, that 1 am not volmitarily in my present 
position as candidate, and that, prescribing to myself 
the rule of non-intervention, I have constantly declined 
doing anything to promote my election, and have re- 
fused pledges or explanations with regard to my future 
course, beyond what are implied in my past life, my 
published speeches, and my character. 

To these I now refer. They will give a sufficient 
refutation to the chaise that I am a Disunionist. No 
honest person, accLuainted with them, can make this 
ciiarge. 

Besides, I am closely identified, as you also are, with 
3 Daily Commonwealth, January 16, 1861. 
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the ■well-known principles of the Free-Soil party. These, 
while declaring the duty of opposing Slavery and its 
influence, wherever they exist under the National Gov- 
ernment, always recognize that other duty of loyalty to 
the Union and the Constitution. We propose to wait 
and work patiently under and through the Constitution, 
that our purposes may be peaceably accomplished in 
the spirit of that instrument and of our fathers. We 
are ConstitutionaJista and Unionists. In this class I 
have always been and still am. 

That I may place this matter beyond q^uestion, I beg 
leave to repeat and reaffirm what I said on a former oc- 
casion : " We reverence the Constitution of the United 
States, and seek to guard it against inli'actions, believing 
that under the Constitution Freedom can be best pre- 
served. We reverence the Union of the States, helwving 
that the peace, happiness, and welfare of all depend vpon 
this blessed bond." 

JaithfuUy yours, 

Charles Sumner. 

In anotlitir letter, writtfsn during the contest and published at its close, 
Mr. Snmiiep slated his position more fully, niiii released the party from 
all obligation to him as a candidate. 

Boston, Febniary 22, 1851. 

Mt dear Sir : — 

I desire to repeat to you in writing what I have so 
constantly said to you and others by word of mouth. 

Early in life I fomied a determination never to hold 
any political office, and of course never to be a candidate 
for any. My hope was (might I so aspire 1) to show, 
that, without its titles or emoluments, something might 
be done for the good of my fellow-men. 
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ITotwithstanding tlie strength of this determination, 
often declared, I liave, l)y the confidence of the friends 
of Fi'eedom in Boston, more than once been pressed into 
the position of candidate ; and now, by the nomination 
of the Fi'ee-Soil and Democratic members of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, contrary to desires specially 
made known to all who communicated -with me on the 
subject, I have been brought fonvard as their candidate 
for the Senate of the United States. 

Pardon me, if I say that personal regrets mingle with 
gratitude for the honor done me. The oiBce of Senator, 
though elevated and important, is to me less attractive 
than other and more quiet fields. 

Besides, there are members of, our party, valued 
associates in our severe struggle, to whom I gladly 
defer, as representatives of the principles we have at 
. heart 

I trust, therefore, that the friends of Freedom in the 
legislature will not, on any ground of delicacy towards 
me, hesitate to transfer their support to some other can- 
didate, faithful to our causa In this matter, I pray you, 
do not think of me. I have no political prospects which 
I desire to nursa There is nothing in the political field 
which I covet Abandon me, then, whenever you think 
best, without notice or apology. The cause is every- 
thmg ; I am nothing. 

I rely iipon you in some proper way to communicate 
this note to the Free-Soil members of the Legislature. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Charles Sumner. 

Hon. Hesrt WiLSOif, Chairman of the Committee of the Free-Soil 
Members of the Legislature. 
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He also wrote privalely to more than one leader, propoBing to ivith- 
dmw. Hon. Charles Allen, wlio was then at Washington, said in reply : 
" I need no declaration from you to assure me that you did not seek nor 
desire political office. On that anbject you have no secrets to commniii- 
cal« to mo. Your purposes and wishes have been transpfirent. .... 
Though not Bo tall by some incheE, 1 believe I have kept myself about 
as bolt upright ae you have, and as far within the lines of the Freo-Soil 
party. I shuill give no more heed to tlie suggestion of your letter. You 
must be the hero of this war to the end, — Ae conquering hero, I tmst." 
Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, tiiough not sympathizing with the" Coalition," 
gave his best wishes lo Mr. Sutnner, saying; "As the case now stands, 
I hope you will not be disposed, and I am cleai that the Free-Soil mem- 
bers should not allow you, to withdraw yourself; and in view of what 
way aftfect jou personally, and of some probable or possible general re- 
sults, I rqoico in the prospect of your election." 

The issue was presented, if possible, with increased distinctneaa by the 
revival in the papers of the speech at Fauettil Hall on the eve of the 
election. The editor of the Tiiaes, a Democratic paper in Boston, calling 
on Mr. Sumner, invited him to modify his opinions, or, ns was sometimes 
said, to "ease off," especially with regard to his recent speech. This Mr. 
Sumner declined to do, when the editor inquired how he would like that 
speech reprinted in the Tiiiies, that it might be read by the Legislature. 
Mr. Somner replied at once, that nothing could give him more pleasure. 
The speech appeared the nest day, with an appeal to the Le^alature 
as fipllows. " Mr. Sumner avows that what is called his Faneuil-Hall 
Speech contains bis calm, deliberately fbrmed, and well-matured opinions, 
— opinions by which his action would ba goreraeil in the event of his 

election to the office of United States Senator We hope that 

every Democratic member of the Legislature will read the speech of the 
man for whom they are asked to vote, and then consider whether it ia 
not their duty to vote for some other person." ' 

As the discussion proceeded, the Commoniuealth. also published the 
speech, intro<liidng iqwith these defiant words ; " We treat our readers 
to-day to the noble speech of Charles Snmuerat that great 'treasonable ' 
meeting in Fanenil HalL We areproudof it, andof themao whomade 
it. We give it as tl was reported by Dr. Stone for the TravdUr, and as 
it was copied into the Times. The apologists fbr Slavery have heaped 
abuse on Mr. Samner for this speech, and garbled it to serve their base 
purposes ; but here it stands. Not a glorious word of it can or shall be 
rubbed out. We ask any member of the Legislature, whatever may be 
his politics or party, as a man, as a son of New England, and as an ad- 

' Boston Daily Times, January 10, 1E51. 
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mirer of Wnsliingfon, Jefferson. Patrick Hcniy, Jolin Hancocii, and 
Samuel Adams, to road ihis speech, anil tell us liow lie can do a better 
thing than lo vote lor its author next Wtdnesdaj. Hei'e you have the 
intellect and heart of a man, — a man for the times, a man for Massa- 
chusetts ! " ^ 

The session wore on, with constantly recurring ballots, always nn- 
snccessfal, when the organ of the Free-Soil party made another app«al, 
in which it presented strongly the issne of principle inyolved. An ex- 
tract will show the character of this appeal. " Circamstances have con- 
spired to give extraordinary interest to this election in Massachusetts. 
Hot here only, bnt elsewhere, both North and South, it is regarded 
as symbolical of the mai'ch of new opinions on an important subject- 
There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man that there 
is gradually, but certainly, approaching that tremendous moral conflict 
in politics which waa early foreseen by the wise men of the Republic 
Ks sore at some day to happen, and which no human power can do 

more than to retard One peculiarity attending this election is, 

that it involves a true issue of piinciple* .... The question is not 
so much whether Mr. Sumner or any one else is to be Senator as 
whether the antislavery sentiment shall be understood as having estab- 
lished itself not only in the internal and domestic policy of tlie Com- 
monwealth, where it has always been, but also in the channels through 
which it connects itself witli the government of tlie Union. Tenfold 
importance has been attached to this decision from the fact of the 
apostasy to Freedom lately committed by the person who for many years 
was considered as the leading exponent of Massachnsetts doctrines in 
the Senate. The election of such a man aa Charles Sumner in the 
room of such a man as Daniel Webster may be construed to be quite as 
much a complete disavowal of the late conduct of the one as a sanction 
of the system advocated by the other. Herein it is not difficult to trace 
ihe real causes as well of the extraordinary opposition on the one side as 
of the tenaciouB adherence on the other." ^ 

This -was followed in a few days by the annnneiation of the determina- 
tion of the party. " But one coarse is left, — to stand by Charles Sum- 
ner, as our first, oar last, our only choice. And if we fail, we f^ in a 
good cause, trne to our promises, true to our faith." ° 

On April 23d there was another ballot, when the result was annonnced 
as follows ; Whole number of voles, 387 ; necessary to a choice, 194 ; 
Charles Sumner, 194 ; E. C. Winthrop, 167 ; scattering, 26. On the 
report it appeared that Mr. Sumner was elected, when it was insisted 
that a vote having his name printed upon it, with the name of John 

1 Daily Oommonweallh, March 28, ISBl. * Ibid., March SI, 1S51. 

' Ibid!, April 2, 1661. 
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MIUs in pencil beneath, which hod been tJirown out, should be counted 
fot Mr. Mills, thus making one more neceasary to a choire. It was also 
stated that the record of the clerk showed that only 3S6 vol*a were cast, 
while this count ehoived 33S. This inconsistency was not enplHiined. 
Three other hallots were had unsuecessfnlly. On April 24th there was 
another unsuccessful ballot, when, on motion of Sidney Barttett, Esq., 
the eminent lawyer, and a Whig, it was ordered, that, " in the further 
balloting, the ballot be placed in an envelope, and that, where two rotes 
tor one person are found in the same envelope, one shall be rejected, and 
that, where two votes for dififerent persons are cast, both shall be rejected ; 
the envelopes to be of a uniform character, famished by the Sergeantrat- 
Arms." At the ballot that ensued the votes were ; Whole number, 3B4 ; 
necessary to a choice, 193 ; Charles Sumner, 193 ; R, C. Winthrop, 166 ; 
H.W. Bishop, 11; 8- C. Phillips, 4; Caleb Cnshing, 3; Isaac Davis, 3; 
John Milli, I ; H. H. Childs, 1 ; H. P. Banks, Jr., I ; B. F. Hallett, 1. 
There were also two blanks, not counted, making 386 who hod voted. 
The Speaker read the report of the committee, and declared Mr. Sumner 
elected. The announcement was received with applause in the galleries, 
which the Speaker and Setgeantat-Arms promptly suppressed. This 
was the twenty-sixth ballot. 

The election had been so long in suspense, and had so much occupied 
tie public mind, that the final result was received with much feeling. 
As the news spread, some were d^ected and angry, others were joy- 
ons and satisfied. Mr. Sutnner heard of it while at the house of Hon. 
Charles P, Adams, in Boston, and there recdved the first congratula- 
tions. A proposition for a public demonstration at his own house in 
the evening he discountenanced, saying, according to the published 
report, that, while feeling grateful to friends for their kindness, he was 
unwilling to do or say anytWug that eonld be constmed by any one as 
evidence of personal triumph, — that it was the trinmph of the cause, 
but that his heart dictated silence. In the evening there was a meeting 
for congratnlation in State Street, where speeches were made by Hon. 
Henry Wilson, Joseph Lyman, and Thomas Russell. Similar meetings 
were held in other towns of Massachusetts, on receiving the news. The 
crowd in State Street moved to the bouse of Mr. Sumner, but he had 
left the city ; then to thehonseof Mr. Adams, who said that he "was 
glad of the opportunity to be able to congratulate his friends upon the 
glorious triumph of Liberty in the electron of Mr. Snmner " ; then to 
the house of Richard H. Dana, Jr., who, being out of town, was repre- 
sented by his venerable father, who said that he had "kept his bed until 
noon through illness, hut, on learning the news of the election of Mr. 
Snmner, he suddenly became better." 
The language of lending journals attests the prevailing interest, and 
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the deep sense of the issue that hai! been ti-icd. A ffciv of these will bo 
raenlioaed, beginning with the Fi'ee-Soil orj-an in Boston, which thus 
announced the result r " In congratulating the world on this event, we 
congratulate the defeated themselvee : for, if they did but know -it, thera 
is no firm basis for property except the equal rights of man ; there can 
be no durfthle Union contraiy to our immortal Declaration of Inde- 

]>endence and the Eotemn preamble of our Constitution Those 

very men have the greatest reason to rejoice in our viclory.for their chU- 
ilren, if not for themselves,"' 

The .same organ replied W the assaults on Mr. Sumner: "No man 
ever accepted office with cleaner hands than Charles Sumner. He con- 
sented to receive the nomination witli extreme reluctance. His pursuits, 
his tasl«g, and aapiratbns were in a diflerent direction. He earnestly 
entreated his friends to select some other candidal*. After he was nom- 
inated, and an onslaught unpretedented for ferocity and recklessness in 
political narfare had seemed to render his election impossible, unless he 
would authorize some qualification of the alleged obnoxious doctrines of 
his speeches, particularly of his last Fanenil-Hall speech, Mr. Sumner 
refused to retract, qualify, or explain. Ten lines from his pen — lines 
that a politician might hare written without even the appearance of a 
change of sentiment — would have secured his election in January. No 
solicitation, of friends or opponents, could extort a line. A delegation 
of Hunkers applied fo him for a few words to cover their retreat; in 
reply, he stated that he had no pledges to give, no explanations to 
make ; he refen-ed them to his published speeches for his position, and 
added, that he had not sought the offlce, but, if it came 1o him, il must 
find him an independent man. To another Democrat, who called on 
him on tlie same errand, he said, ' If by walkit^ across my ofiice I could 
secure the Senatorship, I would not take a step.' In February he 
placed in the hands of General Wilson a letter au^orizing that geatle- 
man to withdraw his name, whenever, in his judgment, the good of the 
cause shoold require it," ^ 

The National Era, edited hy Dr. Bailey, and the ort-an of the Free- 
Soil party at Washington, aftier speaking of Mr. Sumner in most 
flattering terms, proceeded as follows ; " When it is considered that ho is 
the exponent and advocate of opinions and measures which Mr. Webster 
has renounced and is seeking v> put down, that the whole weight of the 
influence of this gentleman, with that of the cotton interest, the Admin- 
istration, and Hunker Democracy, has been brought to bear against him, 
that at no time has he consented to qualify any word he has ever written 
or spoken on the questions at issue between him and his opponents, or to 

1 Daily Commonwealth, April 25, 1851. 2 i|,id., April 28, 1851. 
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gire a single pledge, direct or indirect, riapecting liis course, liia elec- 
tion must bo rejjiirded as one of the most brilliant, lionomblD, and dtci- 
aive toinmphs yet achioved by the opponenH of Slavery and Conserra. 

The TrSume in New York, tbough closely allied with the Whig party, 
rendered justice to Mr. Sumner. " We do not tnow the man who has 
entered the Senate under anspices so favorable to personal indt^pendcnce 
as Mr. Sumner. He has not sought the office, has not inadB an eHurt 
for ita acquisition. No pledge has he given (o any party or any pei'son 
upon any question or measure. When asked as to the coiirae he should 
pursue OS Senator, his answer has heen a reference to his past acts and 
published writings ; in them were the only promises he had lo ofier. 
Though it would have been easy for him to secure the election three 
months ago by the slightest sliadow of a coneessinn to some of tlie 
Hunker members of the Legislature, be has steadily refused to say or 
do anything that could be construed in that manner. To every over- 
ture he hus replied, that, if chosen, it must he on the footing of absolute 
independence, — that the Senatorship mast come to him, and not he 
pursue the Senatorship. Such stem adherence to what he considered 
the path of duty and manliness has thus delayed his election. But it 
has not prevented it, and now Mr. Samner enters the Senate free of all 
tiammels whatever. This it is especially which malccs ns rejoice at 
the ei'ent. It is a new thing in our recent politics, and the lofrieat suc- 
cess we can wish him in his Congressional career is an unflinching pres- 
ervation of the same spirit and conduct,"^ 

The London Times had a leader on the election, where, among other 
things, it said; "Be was opposed by the Protectionists of Masaachu setts 
as a partisan of greater freedom of trade, end by the adherents of the 
Government as an opponent of the Fugitive Slave Act. Yet such was 
the strength of feeling in Massacbnsetis on tJiat point alone, that the 
Free-Soil party have succeeded in sending to the Senate the most active 
and able representative of their cause, and Mr. Sumner enters upon his 
ostensible political career under these remarkable and flatti'ring circum- 

Btancce The election of Mr. Snmner to the Senate is everywhere 

regarded as an emphatie declaration, on the part of his own State, that 
the law is at least not to remain in its present form unassniled. The 
South responds to such an election by louder declacHticins of its resist- 
ance to all infractions on its local institutions, even at the sacrifice of 
the integrity of the Union." * 

I National Era, May 1, 1851. 

a New York Tribnne, April 25, 1551. 

^ London Times, May 24, 1351. 
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Congratulations came from cveiy quarter. They are alludetl to hers 
on]; becHuse tho; belong to tbe bistory of this election. Some of ihem 
are given. One of the earliest was from Richard H. Dana, ike echolar, 
andfatiierof the eoiinent lawyer, who wrote: "lain tliiuikfal thatMasen- 
chusetls is to sp«ak tlirougli you in Washington, — through cue whom 
neither West nor Sonth will bj able to win over or to browlieat" John 
G.Whiitier wrote: ''Jrejoice,that,nnpledged, free, and without a single 
couceastoD or compromise, thou art enabled to take thy place iu the Sen- 
iile, I never knew auch a general fiseling of real heart pleasure and satis- 
fection as is manifested by all except inveterate Hunkers in Tiew of thy 
election. The whole country is eleotrifietl by ii^ Sick abed, I heard the 
guns, Quaker as 1 am, with real satisfection." William C.Bryant wrote: 
" I am glad that my native State is once more wortliily represented in the 
United States Senate." John Bigelow, who was at the time assodated 
with Mr. Bryant in the Enening Post, wrolfi: "Iwas quite overcome when 
I read the despatch which announced yonr election ; and when the news 
was commnnieated through the building, it gave evciybody else, including 
printers and clerks, almost as much pleasure as to me." Epes Sargent, 
who edited a, Wh^ paper, wrote : " My private acqtiaiulance is a suffi- ■ 
cient assurance that your public course will be honorable and patriotic." 
Neal Dow wrote : " I thank God Massachusetts has at last done some- 
thing eff^tual to redeem her character. I am sure that upon the floor 
of the Senate you will not forget to assert the rights of your State, and 
maintain with firmness and dignity the great principles upon which 
B free goremraent shoM be based." Mr. Chase wrote r " La«s Dto] 
TVom tiiebotteraof my heart 1 eongratnlate you — no, not you, but all 
friends of Freedom everywhere — npcm your election to the Senate." 
Mr. Giddings wrote from Ohio : " A most intense interest was felt in 
this whole re^on, and I have seen no event which has given greater 
joy to the population generally." Judge Jay wrote: "May God en- 
able yon to leave the public service with a conscience and a reputation 
as unsullied as those you carry with you!" John Jay tel^raphed: 
"Your election has made na moat happy and thankful," Elihn Bur- 
ritt, who was then in England, wrote : " My soul ia gladdened to great 
and exceeding joy at the news of yonr election to fil] the place of the 
lale Daniel Webster. It has been hiuied by the friends of human 
freedom and prog^iiss in this country with exultation. There are more 
eyes and hearts fixed upon your course than upon that of any man 
iu America." Nobody expressed himself more cordially than John 
Van Bnren. who wi-ote at once : " You will need no assurance of how 
delighted I wa^ to hear that yoa were in fact a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for six years"; and in another letter he said: "J wns as 
much pleased with seeing your frank as I was with the inside of your 
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nota IndepcnflfiDt of the fact that it proves your election to the United 
Scales Senate, tbo inscription, 'F«e Cliarles Sumner,' seems lo me raigiity 
pretty reading." 

This history brings as to the Letter of Acceptance addressed to the 
Iiegislature, which was read in the two Houses, — in the Senate by 
Hon. Henry Wilson, President, and in the House of Raprcscntatires by 
Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker, In addressing the Legislature directly 
Mr. Sumner follows the precedent of John Quincy Adams, iu 180S, re- 
signing his seat in the Senate. 

FeLLOW-CSTIZENS Of THE SENATE ADD IIOUSB OF KePEE- 
SENTATIVES : — 

BY the bands of tlio Secretary of the Commonwealth 
I have received a certificate, that by concurrent 
votes of the two branches of the Legislature, namely, by 
the Senate on the 22d day of January, and the House 
of Representatives on the 24th day of April, in con- 
formity to the provisions of the Constitution and Laws 
of the United States, I was duly elected a Senator to 
represent the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six years, 
commencing on the 4th day of March, 1851. 

If I were to foUow the customary course, I should re- 
ceive this in silence. But the protracted and unprece- 
dented contest which ended in my election, the inter- 
est it awakened, the importance universally conceded 
to it, the ardor of opposition and the constancy of sup- 
port -which it aroused, also the principles which more 
than ever among us it brought into discussion, seem 
to justify, what my own feehr^ irresistibly prompt, a 
departure from this rule. If, beyond these considera- 
tions, any. apology is needed for thus directly addressing 
the Legislature, I may find it in the example of an il- 
lustrious predecessor, whose clear and venerable name 
will he a sufficient authority. 
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The trust conferred on me is one of the most weighty 
■which a citizcu can receive. It coucems the grandest 
interests of our own Commonwealth, and also of the 
Union in which we are an indissoluble link. Like ev- 
ery post of eminent duty, it is a post of eminent honor. 
A personal ambition, such as I cannot confess, might 
But when I think what it 
1 obliged to say that its honors are all 
eclipsed by its duties. 

Your appointment finds me in a private station, with 
which I am entirely content. For the iirst time in my 
life I am called to political office. With none of the 
experience possessed by others to smooth the way of 
labor, I might well hesitate. But I am cheered by the 
generous confidence which throughout a lengthened con- 
test persevered in sustaining me, and by the convic- 
tion, that, amidst all seeming differences of party, the 
sentiments of which I am the known advocate, and 
which led to my original selection as candidate, are dear 
to tlie hearts of the people throughout this Common- 
wealth. I derive, also, a most grateful consciousness 
of personal independence from the circumstance, which 
I deem it frank and proper thus publicly to declare and 
place on record, that this office comes to me unsought 
and undesired. 

Acknowledging the right of my country to the service 
of her sons wherever she chooses to place them, and 
with a heart full of gratitude that a sacred cause is 
permitted to triumph through me, I now accept the post 
of Senator. 

I accept it as the servant of Massachusetts, mindful 
of the sentiments solemnly uttered by her successive 
Legislatures, of the genius which inspires her history, 
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and of the men, her perpetual pride and ornament, who 
Ijreatlied into her that breath of Liberty which early 
made her an example to her sister States. In such a 
service, the way, though new to my footsteps, is illu- 
mined by lights which cannot be missed. 

I accept it as the servant of the Union, bound to 
study and maintain the interests of all parts of our 
country with equal patriotic care, to discountenance ev- 
ery effort to loosen any of those ties by which our fel- 
lowship of States ia held in fraternal company; and to 
oppose all sectionalism, in whatsoever form, whether in 
unconstitutional efforts by the North to caiTy so great a 
boon as Freedom into the Slave States, in unconstitu- 
tional efforts by the South, aided by Northern allies, to 
carry the sectional evil of Slavery into the Free States, 
or in any efforts whatsoever to extend the sectional domi- 
nation of Slavery over the National Govemraent. With 
me the Union is twice blessed ; first, as powerful guar- 
dian of the repose and happiness of thirty-one States, 
clasped by the endearing name of country; and next, as 
model and beginning of that all-embracing Federation 
of States, by which unity, peace, and concord wiU final- 
ly be organized among the Nations. Nor do I believe 
it possible, whatever the delusion of the hour, that any 
part can be permanently lost irom its weU-compacted 
bulk. M Plunhus ZTnum is stamped upon the nation- 
al coin, the national territory, and the national heart. 
Though composed of many parts united into one, the 
Union is separable only by a crash whicti shall destroy 
the whole. 

Entering now upon the public service, I venture to 
bespeak for what I do or say that candid judgment 
wliieh I trust always to have for others, but which I am 
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well aware the prejudices of party too rarely concede. 
I may fail in ability, but not in sincere effort, to pro- 
mote the general weaL In the conflict of opinion, natu- 
ral to the atmosphere of liberal institutions, I may err; 
but I trust never to foiget the prudence which should 
temper firmness, or the modesty which becomes the con- 
sciousne^ of right. If I decline to recognize as my guides 
the leading men of to-day, I shall feel safe while I fol- 
low the master principles which the Union was estab- 
lished to secure, leaning for support on the great Truim- 
^drate of American Freedom, — Washington, Frankhn, 
and Jefferson. And since true politics are simply morals 
applied to public affairs, I shall find constant assistance 
from those everlasting rules of right and wrong which 
are a law alike to individuals and coromunities. 

Let me borrow, in conclusion, the langiiage of an- 
other: "I see my duty, — that of standing up for the 
liberties of my country ; and whatever diiRcnlties and 
discouragements lie in my way, I dare not shrink from 
it ; and I rely on that Being who has not left to us the 
choice of duties, that, whilst I conscientiously discharge 
mine, I shall not finally lose my reward." These are 
words attributed to Washington, in the early darkness 
of the American Eevolution. The rule of duty is the 
same for the lowly and the great ; and I hope it may 
not seem jiresumptuons in one so humble as myself to 
adopt his determination, and to avow his confidence. 
I have the honor to be, fellow-citizens. 
With sincere regard, 

Your faithful frienil and servant, 

Chables Sumnbe. 
Boston, May 14, 1851. 
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CONSTITOTION 01 THE UNITED STATES OUI! TWO 
TITLE-DEEDS. 



J'rom Ihe beginning, Mr. Sumner never missed an opportunity, in 
speech or letter, of invoking the Declaration of Independence as a mle 
of aorion. The following letter is an example. 

Boston, July 3, 1851. 

DEAE SIR, — I liave been honored hy an official in- 
vitation to unite in the celebration by our City 
Council of the approaching anniversary of American 
Independence. 

Thoi^Ii it -will not be in my power to partake of this 
celebration, I wish not to seem indifferent to the kind 
attentions of your Committee or to the hospitality of 
Boston. 

I venture to inclose a sentiment, suggested particu- 
larly by the occasion, and in harmony, I trust, with the 
convictions of aU sincere lovers of the Union. 
I have the honor to he, dear Sir, 

Your faithful servajit, 

Charles Sumner. 

The Declaration of IndepeitiJfncc, (md the Constitidioaofthe United Slates, 
— the Imoinaiiortaltitle^^iiE of Amerkaa liberties. Defenders of the Con- 
Bdtntion, let ns not forget the principles of the Declaration, but, for the 
equal support of both, in the spirit of onr fathers, without rompromisB, 
and with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, taid our sacred honor 

Hon. John P. Bigelow, &c., &c. 
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Lbitbr to thk Secbetahy of the Story Association, 
July 15, 1851. 



Boston, Julj 15, 18S1. 

DRAE SIR, — As a faithful pupil of the Law School, 
and an attached friend, during life, of the founder, 
whose illustrious name your Association bears, I feel 
a thrill at every act or word which does them honor. 
And since I may not he able to be present at your 
festival, I venture to send coi^ratulationa on the hap- 
py auspices of the day, and — mindful that I address 
a profeaaional assembly- — ^to inclose a sentiment com- 
memorating the dignity and the duties of the Ameri- 
can Lawyer. 

A brief personal experience will properly introduce 
it. Some years ago, while at Heidelberg, in Ger- 
many, it was my fortune to see much of Thibaut and 
Mittermaier, both jurists of emment fame the first 
— now dead — renowned foi learning m the Eoman 
Law, and for early and constant sujiport of a juat 
scheme for the reduction of the unwritten law to the 
certainty of a written text, and the other, who is still 
spared, the greatest living master of Criminal Law, and 
of the various systems of Foi-eign Jurisprudenca Next 
after the aristocracy of birth, they were unquestionably 
at that moment among the most conspicuous men of 
Germany. 
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In the course of a long conversation, chiefly on mat- 
ters of juridicaL interest, in the freedom of social inter- 
course at dinner, one of them asked with regard to the 
position of the American Lawyer, and Irath seemed 
earnest for my answer. I promptly replied : " No per- 
son is his superior. His position, Gentlemen, if you will 
pardon me for saying it, is what yours would he in 
Germany, if there were no aristocracy of hirth." Both 
seemed penetrated hy this allusion, and, looking each 
other in the face, exclaimed at once, in apparent con- 
i of their true rank : " That is very high in- 



The sentiment which I now suhmit was suggested hy 
this incident. 

I have tlie honor to be, dear Sir, 
"Very faithfully yours, 

Charles Sumnee. 
HE Story AasociATios. 



The Ameriam Lamijer: Distinguished by the lofty sphere of bis influ- 
ence, may he flnil in it new motivo to the ciiltivatbn of those moral 
excellences, nnd (hose generous rivtues of the heart, which give the tru- 
est elevatjoii to the character I Nobik'las sda ist atque unka virtus. 
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